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and outdoor 


When a man must over-ride serious physi- 
cal handicaps, success means something 
more than fame and wealth. For this 
reason the story of Roger Babson, noted 
business forecaster, is more than usually 
thrilling, 

Mr. Babson tells how, ill with tuber- 
culosis, he was forced to work outdoors 
and live on a carefully chosen diet for a 
long time. He set up his first offices in a 
tent under the pine trees. 

“IT .owe my recovery,” he says, “to 
proper diet, fresh air and exercise. And I 
believe that if all business men would fol 
low this program, they could live 10 years 
longer and work much more efficiently.” 


Mr. Babson’s 
“efficiency” breakfast 


During his illness and ever since, Mr. 
Babson has found that a breakfast of cer- 
tain foods fills his needs more fully than 
any other. 

“Fruit, wheat break fast food and good 
New England milk!” This, he tells us, is 
the breakfast upon which he regularly 
draws for morning efficiency. 

Cream of Wheat is the “efficiency” 
basis of just such a breakfast. For this 





“Oranges, wheat break fast food and good 
New England milk”—for years Mr 
Babson's regular “efficiency-break fast™ 


famous food offers two qualities combined 
in a way not often found in a single food. 
First, Cream of Wheat 
is a valuable energy- 
food, Exceptionally 
rich in carbohydrates, 


energy substance 
which fills a vital need 
in everyone. 





Cyeam Wheat 


it contains a store of 





Roger Babson tells what proper diet 
life have done for him 


Second, this food is in such simple form 
that it is digested and assimilated with 
the least possible tax on the digestive 
organs. Its rich energy is released 
quickly and fully because digestion 
takes place so easily. 

Correct diet means proper food for 
breakfast as well as other meals. Simple, 
nourishing energy-food—this is your 
first and greatest morning need. Try 
this Cream of Wheat breakfast which 
Mr. Babson and thousands of others find 
productive of greater efficiency. 


Send for free sample 
and recipe k 
You can put a new interest in breakfast 
by varying the ways of serving Cream of 
Wheat. Try it with chopped dates, 
prunes, raisins, baked apple or any fresh 
fruit. It is delicious with butter and salt. 
There are so many ways to serve it, not 
only for breakfast but in luncheon and 
supper dishes. Send for our book of 50 
splendid recipes. It is free and we will 
include a sample box of 
Cream of Wheat—enough 
for 4 generous servings 
or to make any one recipe. 


Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
In Canada, made by Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg 
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A New Idea 
Makes This Amazing Difference! 


America’s smartest socks are now, by far, the longest wearing. A 


unique feature—Ex Toe—has given them 3 to 4 times more wear 


OW every man may have fine silk hose. . . 
faultlessly correct. And every pair wears 3 to 
4 times longer than ordinary kinds. 

Science has devised a new way of knitting. Unique 
smartness is offered you at an extraordinary saving in 
this new type hose known as Holeproof Ex Toe. 
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No excuse now for having holes at the toe. The 
weak spot in men’s hose is gone. It has become the 
strongest part of all through this new principle of 
scientific knitting. 

Protecting the toe is a simple idea. Yet it took 
men who know the science of knitting seventcen 
months to find the perfect way to do it. Hundreds 
of tests were made. Thousands of laboratory experi- 
ments. Special machines were invented and installed 
at great expense. A simple idea, plus a tremendous 
effort, achieved the final product known as Ex Toe. 
Here the reinforcement at the toe is hidden. No 
heavy cumbersome thickness, but skilfully woven 
thread specially prepared. No bunching, no dis- 
comfort. 

Fine weaving and fine fabrics reflect exclusive 
smartness. A wide variety is offered you in the rich 
colors, now so popular with well-dressed men. 

Yet the cost is very moderate. 75¢ and $1 for rich, 
lustrous silks in varying weights. 40c and 50c in 
other materials. 

| ‘ (i (A te , Get a few pairs today. See how much farther they 
‘i bis % ~ will go than ordinary kinds. Be sure to ask for Ex Toe 
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Hasierg All the reinforcement is hidden at the toe. The 


part the world sees is superlatively sheer and webby 





HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, LONDON, ONTARIO 
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WHAT THE BEST DRESSED MEN OF AMERICA 
AND EUROPE WILL WEAR THIS FALL 


The entire style theme is to give you height waistcoats will be worn with single breasted 
The wider shoulders and lapels and narrow- coats; single breasted waistcoats with the 
ness atthe hips doit; buttons are placed double breasted coats 

higher that helps, too Topcoats are a trifle longer 


The trousers are full over the hips and taper The Heathlands are the smart new fabrics; rich 
slightly to the shoes Many double breasted _—_ shades of brown, bracken and Scotch bramble 











Our label stands for these things A small thing to look for, a big thing to find 








HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 
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Every Man Who Has Had His Paim Read in the Springtime by a Tali, Stim Girl Who Reminds Him of a Rosebud Will Have Some Notion of How Met Feit During the Next Ten Minutes 


T WAS on a Monday that Jimmy Melville arrived in New York, intent upon 
securing capital for his new method of making dye; and although he had a good 
list of bankers who advertised bond issues for sale—a good list, it might be said, of 
golden birds, one of whom Jimmy hoped would presently be laying him golden eggs— 

he spent all day Monday going from one office to another, and never once succeeded 
in getting farther than the railing just inside the outer door. And Tuesday turned out 
to be like Monday; the game shy and not so much as a golden feather to show for the 
day’s hunting. 

But on Wednesday Mel had a bit of beginner’s luck. He had been calling upon an 
investment firm which had advertised an issue of bonds—one of the many places where 
a gloomy office boy had taken charge of him and wouldn’t let him see anybody without 
a written appointment—and Mel was coming away, trying not to notice the growing 
weight of defeat which was beginning to make his stomach feel as though it was lined 
with lead. 

“Oh, well,” he told himself, “I’ve got to try just so many times before I find the 
right place. And every time I’m turned down, that naturally brings me so much closer 
to the man I’m trying to find.” 

He was walking rather slowly, though, along the hallway; and passing a long suite 
of offices he saw one of those household names lettered on the doors—one of those 
names which are known wherever the music of money is sung. At first he walked past, 
and had almost reached the elevator when he came to a stop and looked back over his 
shoulder. 

“Of course if you’re going to give up so soon,” he told himself, ‘‘ you might as well 
go home and be done with it.” 


At that, he first made sure that his tie was straight and then went marching back te 
the office which he had just passed. 

“Mr. Gordon in?” he demanded of the boy at the desk, his marching spirit still 
upon him. 

‘Name, please?”’ 

Mel gave him one of his cards. 

‘‘ Personal business,”’ he briskly added, forestalling the next question; and, inspiration 
helping him--‘“‘I’m in a hurry.” 

The boy disappeared with the card; and when he returned a minute later, instead 
of saying “Mr. Gordon is out” or “Mr. Gordon is busy” or “Mr. Gordon ia in 
conference,” he opened a trick gate and mutely made a motion that Mel was to follow 
him. At the end of a corridor he stopped and rapped, and the next moment Mel passed 
through a door and found himself in the presence of a middle-aged whiskered gentieman 
who was smoking a fat cigarette largely through his nose. As Mel entered, Mr. Gordon 
looked at him as though in surprise, and then glanced at the card on his desk. 

“You are Mr. Melville?” he asked, his voice drawling out lazily with the cigarette 
smoke. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“James J.?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Don Whiskerandos made a philosophical gesture—a gesture that seerned to say, 
“T give it up.” 

“‘What do you want to see me about?” be asked aloud. 
business.”’ 


“The boy said personal 
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During this, Mel had noticed a number of paintings on 
the walls—naintings beautiful with color, canvases which 
looked as though they had been admired for many a year 
and had grown mellow with the incense which had been 
srmoked before them. And inspiration again helping him, 
he drew a book of samples from his pocket and opened it to 
a blue velvet, a deep cerulean which might have reminded 
you of a blue moon shedding its radiance on a turquoise sea. 

“I’ve worked out a new method of making color,” he 
began; “soap-proof, boil-proof, sun-proof, and one that can 
be made cheaply enough to control the market. So far 
I've made only blue, but you can see the work it does,” 

At the desk, nearly hidden by the brush of beard, the 
golden bird just sat and listened, and looked at the samples, 
and presently took a peek at the estimates which Mel had 
scattered before him like golden grain. 

**M-m-m,” he said at last. “I thought you were another 
Melville. Of course the chances are altogether against 
this thing. The chances are always against anything new 
which is expected to capture an established market. But 
if you'll leave these papers I'll think it over. And mean- 
while, in order to get a line upon yourself, I -wish you'd 
give me two or three references—-a bank among them.” 

Even then Mel 
had a qualm as he 


something told me he was going to knock me when I gave 
his name as a reference the other day.” 


au 


HE next week was a bad one for Mel; and although he 

still continued his search for the golden bird, there 
wasn’t much heart in his hunting. He still beat the brush, 
it is true, casting about him now and then with a well-nigh 
desperate energy, only to grow listless again with the 
thought of old Philander Adams back home waiting to 
frighten the game away as fast as it showed itself. 

“TI guess I wasn’t cut out to be a business man,” he 
ruefully told himself on Friday afternoon, after a particu- 
larly discouraging day; but after a ride in an open trolley 
to his boarding house he felt better, and went upstairs 
and counted his money. 

“T can stay part of next week anyhow,” he thought. 
“So I'll get some new names and start again tomorrow 
start again fresh, too, just as though I hadn’t been turned 
down once.” 

By that time he was growing expert in the art of getting 
likely names, having discovered the newspaper room at the 
public library and the use of the telephone book for finding 
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sumptuous-looking apartment house with allegorical box 
trees trimmed like peacocks on each side of the front door— 
he wasn’t altogether hostile to the idea of resting a few 
minutes before starting back. Through the glass doors he 
saw a number of marble benches in the foyer, softened by 
velvet cushions, and these, too, might have helped to draw 
him inside. But the moment he passed through the doors 
a Senegambian hall boy sprang to attention, complete with 
white gloves and gold-braided pill box. 

“*Na-a-a-ame, ple-e-e-e-ease,”” he sang, drawing out each 
vowel in a singsong chant. 

“Is—er—does Mr. James Melville live here?” asked 
Mel, somewhat taken aback. 

“Yes, sir. Your name?” 

“My name’s James Melville, too,’”’ said Mel, beginning 
to wish that he had stayed out on the sidewalk. “I—I 
only want to see him a few minutes.” 

The Senegambian songster had to repeat his message 
twice over the telephone; but when the second repetition 
was completed, he arose and indicated a waiting elevator 
at the other side of the switchboard. 

“Tenth flo-o-o-or, ple-e-e-ease,” he sang. ‘Mr, 
Ja-a-a-ames Melville.” Even then Mel hesitated. 

“Still, I might 
as well go up, now 





wrote, ‘First 
Nationa! Bank, 
Penfield, Connect- 
jut,” 

“Old Philander 
Adams will prob- 
ably knock me,” 
he thought. “He 
knocks most ev- 
erybody, and he 
knows how muck 
I owe; but that’s 
the only bank ref- 
erence I can give, 
so what elze can I 
do?” 

“When shail I 
call agein?"’ he 
asked, as he picked 
up his hat. 

*'Oh, two or 
three days —-say, 
Friday. That 
ought to give time 
enough.” 

Mel went out 
almost feeling that 
he had done the 
trick, his only dis- 
turbing thought 
being whst old 
Philander Adams 
might say. 

“Still, he can't 
say much,” Mel 
told himaelf, “And 
whatever he says, 
that can’t affact 
the dye. No, sir; 
the dye’s all right; 
and when every- 
thing's said and 
done, that’s the 
main thing to be 
considered,” 

He didn't do much the reet of the day; and on Thurs- 
day, when the hunting proved poor, he went home early 
and spent the afternoon sketching out the layout of the 
new equipment that would have to be bought. It was late 
when he went to bed that night; but he didn’t sleep late on 
Friday morning; and he had to hold himself back with a 
tight rein to keep from getting to Mr. Gordon's office 
before the office boy. 

“T mustn't show that I’m too anxious,” he thought. 
“That wouldn't be good business. He'll probably want to 
control it anyhow; but as long as I get half the profits ——"’ 

He had bought a new hat for the occasion, his old one 
looking rusty and not a fitting crown for a young man who 
chortly expected to be making anywhere up to fifty thou- 
sand dollars a year. Bui when he reached Mr. Gordon's 
office a few minutes past ten, he soon discovered that his 
old hat would have served him quite as well. 

The boy disappeared with his card the same as on 
Wednesday, and when he returned, instead of opening the 
trick gate, he handed Mei a long, unsealed envelope. This 
contained the papers which had been left with Mr. Gordon, 
and around them was a sheet of letter paper containing the 
following words: 





“TI do not care to go any further into this. 
"2.3. OF 


“That's old Philander Adams,” thought Mel with a 
sinking heart aa he reached the hall outside. “ Yes, sir; 


a 
Finally the Bandage Stipped Off Entirety and Showed a Shy Young Man 
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that he knows I’m 
3 ; here,” he thoyght. 

: ye “Though what I’m 
going to say when 
I see him ——~” 

Drawing a full 
breath when he 
reached the apart- 
ment, he rang the 
bell and had hardly 
moved his finger 
from the button 
when the door was 
opened by a butler 
in a striped waist- 
coat and jacket 
with maroon silk 
lapels. 

“T beg your par- 
don,’’ said Mel, 
wishing more than 
ever that he had 
stayed out on the 
sidewalk, “but is 
Mr. Melville in?” 

“Right this way, 
sir,” said the but- 
ler. “‘ Mr. Melville 
is expecting you in 
the living room.” 


a 


N ALL Mel’s ex- 
perience he had 
never seen a room 
like that— paneled 
and beamed till it 
looked like a pic- 
ture—a picture 
that might have 
been entitled From 
Many Lands. 








street addresses. And that night, digging in the telephone 
book at his boarding house for the address of Mellon, 
McCullugh & Mellon, Bankers and Investments, he became 
interested in a line of research which we all pursue at one 
time or another, and he turned to see if there were any 
Melvilles in the telephone book—any names, you under- 
stand, that were like his own. 

“Yes, sir,” he thought, “‘a regular little column,” and 
felt quite proud of the family name. ‘‘‘ Melville, Bruce J.; 
Pres.’ I wonder what he’s president of. ‘ Melville, Henry; 
barber.’ Huh! Not so good. And here-—— Hello!” 

He stared a little then at the following: 


Melville, James J.; off. E. 42; res. Park Av. 


“Funny,” he thought. “The very same name as mine, 
middle initial and everything. I wonder if he’s any 
relation.” 

And still he looked at his name, printed there so unmis- 
takably, and felt a shy but growing wish that somehow he 
might be able to see this namesake of his. 

“He might—he might be interested in the dye,” Mel 
hesitated. “‘‘The Melville Method.’ I know I would if the 
situation was the other way around and I had plenty of 
money. At least—-well, at least it would be kind of inter- 
esting to see where he lives, and another good walk tonight 
wouldn’t hurt me any.” 

It was a long walk, though, and Mel had been on his feet 
all day. So by the time he reached — Park Avenue—a 


There was a pair 
of Chinese screens, 
for instance, and a 
teakwood table from India, and an inlaid cabinet from 
Palestine, and rugs from Syria, and a suit of armor from 
Kenilworth, and marbles from Italy, and a collection of 
old pistols from all over the gunpowdery world. It was, in 
short, as you may have guessed, a bachelor’s idea of how to 
furnish an apartment—-a bachelor who had traveled in his 
time; and following the butler around one of the Chinese 
screens, Mel suddenly found himself in the presence of his 
namesake, who had evidently just come out of a bedroom, 
where a steamer trunk had the place of honor in the center 
of the floor. 

“Oh,” he said, “you are Mr. Melville who just phoned 
from downstairs?” 

“Yes,” said Mel, hardly knowing what to say. “I saw 
your name in the book, and I thought—I thought you 
might be interested in something which I would like to 
show you.” 

The other James Melville, he noticed, was considerably 
older than himself. He had, moreover, that keenness of 
feature which is sometimes supposed to betoken intellec- 
tual attainments, though as often as not it merely indicates 
a somewhat liverish temper; and if Mel had been noticing 
these things closely he might have observed that the butler 
stepped into the bedroom as if he were pleased to get there, 
and closed the door behind him as though to say ‘Thank 
God!” 

The elder Mr. Melville seated himself at a desk and mo- 
tioned Mel toa chair. There was a wastebasket by the side 
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of this chair and Mel couldn’t help seeing that it was run- 
ning over with a mound of letters which had evidently 
recently been thrown there. On the top of the heap was a 
photograph that had been ripped across from side to side— 
the photograph of a girl who was smiling, with a breathless 
little quirk of her lips, and who had been decapitated just 
below her chin; and although of course it was purest 
fancy, it seemed to Mel that this girl smiled up at him as he 
took his seat by his namesake’s desk and started to draw 
his samples out of his pocket. 

“T’m awfully sorry, really, that I bothered you,” began 
Mel; “awfully ashamed; and you need only shake your 
head once, like this, and I'll run right out again. Of course 
I shouldn’t have come et all; but I’ve been alone in the 
city nearly two weeks, and when I saw your name in the 
telephone book tonight, exactly the same as mine ——”’ 

“Where do you come from?” asked the other Melville, 
smiling a bit, as though in spite of himself, at the younger 
man’s earnestness—yes, and at his simplicity too. 

“From Connecticut— Penfield, Connecticut.” 

‘A distant branch of the family perhaps. But what can 
I do for you? Why have you called to see me?” 

Somewhat sheepishly Mel began telling him about the 
dye; but hadn’t got far when the telephone rang. 

“Pardon me,” said Mel’s namesake. “I’m expecting a 
call.” 

He picked up the phone and swung in his chair so that 
his back was partly turned to his visitor. 

“Hello! Hello, Dick,” he said. “Yes; awfully decent 
of you. . . . No; I’msailingin the morning. . . . Yes; 
but! look here, you're not to tell anyone, you under- 


stand? . . . Oh, four or five months, I think. . . . No; 
Higgins is going with me. . . . Around the world, yes. . . . 
What? . . . Yes; I think she’sexpectingthat. . . . No, 
I don’t care. . . . I say I don’t care! . . . I don’t care 


a tinker’s dam what she says or what she does! . . 
But same time I don’t want her to know that I’ve gone 
away. ... Thanks, old man. . . . No, never again for 
me. . . . Once bit, twice shy, you know. But remember 
now, you're not to say a word!” 

Of course Mel couldn’t help hearing; and his years 
being young and his imagination good, it wasn’t long 
before he was putting two and two together. 

“His girl’s turned him down,” he thought, looking at the 
torn photograph in the basket, which seemed to be smil- 
ing up at him more breathlessly than ever, “and he’s going 
away to get over it, and he doesn’t want anyone to know.” 


Afraid that his namesake might turn and catch him 
looking at the picture, he raised his eyes to the desk and 
happened to see two bank books lying there—two bank 
books that had evidently been recently balanced against 
their owner’s departure the next day. 

“*Tenth National Bank,’” read Mel. “What a lot of 
banks there are in New York! ‘Rhinelander Trust Com- 
pany.’ That was probably started by the old Rhinelander 
family.”’ And then another thought flowered in his mind— 
a somewhat dark thought—one of those chance reflections 
which will sometimes affect a human life more than war or 
famine—‘“‘Why couldn’t I have a couple of bank refer- 
ences like those,” he asked himself, “instead of that miser- 
able old Philander Adams, who knocks me every chance 
he gets?” 

The telephone conversation came to an end and Mel 
resumed his story of the dye. 

“But of course you aren’t interested,"’ he finally con- 
cluded when he saw that his namesake was hardly follow- 
ing him; “and I’m awfully sorry that I came and bothered 
you like this.” 

Going down the elevator a few moments later, he frowned 
to himself—a most unusual thing for James Melville the 
Younger. 

‘“‘Isn’t it funny,” he asked, “how some folks have such 
a lot of money and some have none?” 

This is a very old thought, indeed, and probably goes 
back to the year when the first coins were made. 

And returning on foot to his boarding house, in order to 
save car fare, Mel’s thoughtful frown wasn’t far from 
growing grim. 

“** James J. Melville,’” he was telling himself. “‘That’s 
what Mr. Gordon meant the other day when he thought 
I was another Mr. Melville.” And the dark thought flower- 
ing again in his mind, he added, “‘‘Tenth National Bank’ 
‘ ‘Rhinelander Trust Company.’ If only I 
had references now like those! Old Mr. Adams couldn't 
knock me then.” 

Vv 

T WAS on the third of the month that Jimmie Melville 

had come to New York, warm with the wine of his 
dreams, and with hope singing in his breast like Mr. Han- 
del’s Hallelujah Chorus, accompanied by trumpets and 
drums. But by the time the twentieth of the month had 
arrived, his dreams had reached the stage which in bygone 
days would have been described as a hang-over and his 
hopes had grown so feeble that they seldom raised a peep. 
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“One more day,” he thought as he arose that morning 
and counted his money, after a troubled night, “and then 
I’m through.” 

And yet, in a way, he wasn't sorry that it would soon be 
over—was getting sick, if the truth be told, of the grumpy 
office boys and the pale-faced secretaries who guarded the 
groves of the golden birds and would not let him pass. 

“They might think I wanted to rob the safe,” he told 
himself as he started that morning. ‘‘ Never mind, though; 
one more try isn’t going to hurt me any.” 

But whether it was that the golden birds had ali the 
plumage they needed, Mel’s last day started much like any 
of the others; and on the few occasions when he passed the 
first line of gamekeepers, he had presently been stopped at 
the inner defenses and had soon been turned away egain 
then as empty-handed as ever. 

He was making his way out of one of New York’s noblest 
office buildings when on a frosted door he saw another of 
those household names which are part of the chorus wher- 
ever the song of money is sung—the name of a man who 
made so many millions in copper and lead that he some- 
times scratched his head a little as though— you know 

“T’ll try him,” Mel grimly told himself. “It won't take 
more than a minute to get turned down, and one more 
turn-down isn’t going to hurt me any.” 

So he opened the door, stepped inside and found him- 
self scowling at one of the younger gamekeepers. 

“I want to see Mr. Sangster,”’ he told the office boy; 
“Mr. Levi P. Sangster.” 

“Gotcha card?”’ demanded the boy. 

Mel gave him one, still grimly frowning. 

“Got 'pointment?” was the next demand. 

It might have been to fool the boy as much as anything 
else that Mel answered the way he did—weary of having 
his card returned with an air of gloomy triumph, tired of 
being told that no callers were seen unless they had ap- 
pointments. So instead of saying no and turning round 
and walking out, almost to his own surprise he heard him- 
self sharply answering, “‘Do you think I'd be here if I 
hadn’t?”” And perhaps on the same principle that one 
might as well be hanged for a sheep as a lamb, he added, 
“Hurry along with that card now; I’m late.” 

The inner guard, Mel told himself, was probabiy out at 
lunch; for when the boy turned and beckoned him to fol- 
low, instead of leading him to one of those pale-faced secre- 
taries with their superior eyebrows and horn spectacles, he 

(Continued on Page 76) 























“Haht*’ Said the Deacon When Met Was Through at Last. 


“Had to Come Right Out and Tell it, Didn't You?” 
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The Purification of Rodney Spelvin 
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. 
“if He Beckoned to Me in the Middie of a Medat Round, I Would Come to Him," Said Anastasia 








WAS an afternoon on which one would have said 
that all Nature smiled. The air was soft and 
balmy; the links. fresh from the rains of spring, 
gtistened in the pleasant sunshine; and down on the 
second tee young Clifford Wimple, in a new suit of plus- 
fours, had just sunk two balls in the lake and was about 
to sink a third. Ne element, in short, was lacking that 
might be supposed to make for quiet happiness. 

And yet on the forehead of the Oldest Member, as he sat 
beneath the chestnut tree on the terrace overlooking the 
ninth green, there was a peevish frown; and his eye, gazing 
down at the rolling expanse of turf, lacked its customary 
genial benevolence. His favorite chair, consecrated to his 
private and perscnal use by unwritten law, had been occu- 
pied hy another. That is the worst of a free country— 
liberty so often degenerates into license. 

The Oldest Member coughed. 

“T trust,” he said, “you find that chair comfortable?” 

The intruder, who.was the club's hitherto spotless secre- 
tary, glanced up in a goofy manner. 

“Eh?” 

“That ehair—you find it fits snugly to the figure?”’ 

“Chair? Figure? Ch, you mean this chair? Oh, yes.” 

“T am gratified and relieved,” said the Oldest Member? 
There was « silence. 

“Look here,” said the secretary, “what would you do 
in a cage like this? You know I’m engaged?” 

“IT do, And ao doubt your fiancée is missing you. Why 
fot go in search of her?” 

“She's the swectest girl on earth.” 

“IT should lose no time.” 

“But jealous. And just now I was in my office, and 
that Mrs, Pettigrew came in to ask if there was any news 
of the purse which she lost a couple of days ago. It had 
just been brought to my office, so I produced it; where- 
upon the infernal woman, in a most unsuitably girlish 
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manner, flung her arms round my neck and kissed me on 
my bald spot—and at that moment Adela came in. 
Death,” said the secretary, “where is thy sting?” 

The Oldest Member's pique melted. He had a feeling 
heart. 

“Most unfortunate. What did you say?” 

“T hadn’t time to say anything. She shot out too 
quick.” 

The Oldest Member clicked his tongue sympathetically. 

“These misunderstandings between young and ardent 
hearts are very frequent,” he said. “I could tell you at 
least fifty cases of the same kind. The one which I will 
select is the story of Jane Packard, William Bates and 
Rodney Spelvin.” 

“You told me that the other day. Jane Packard got 
engaged to Rodney Spelvin, the poet, but the madness 
passed and she eventually married William Bates, who 
was a golfer.” 

“This is another story of the trio.” 

“You told me that one too. After Jane Packard mar- 
ried William Bates, she fell once more under the spell of 
Spelvin, but repented in time.” 

“This is still another story, making three in all.” 

The secretary buried his face in his hands. 

“Oh, well,” he said, “go ahead. What does anything 
matter now?”’ 

“First,” said the Oldest Member, “let us make our- 
selves comfortable, Take this chair. It is easier than the 
one in which you are sitting,” 

“No, thanks.” 

“T insist.” 

“Oh, all right.” 


“Woof!’’ said the Oldest Member, settling himself 
luxuriously. 

With an eye now full of kindly good will, he watched 
young Clifford Wimple play his fourth. Then, as the 
silver drops flashed up into the sun, he nodded approv- 
ingly and began. 


The story which I am about to relate, said the Oldest 
Member, begins at a time when Jane and William had 
been married some seven years. Jane’s handicap was 
eleven, William’s twelve, and their little son, Braid Var- 
don, had just celebrated his sixth birthday. 

Ever since that dreadful time, two years before, when, 
lured by the glamour of Rodney Spelvin, she had taken a 
studio in the artistic quarter, dropped her golf and practi- 
cally learned to play the ukulele, Jane had been unremit- 
ting in her efforts to be a good mother and to bring up her 
son on the strictest principles. 

And in order that his growing mind might have every 
chance, she had invited William's younger sister, Ana- 
stasia, to spend a week or two with them and put the 
child right on the true functions of the mashie. For 
Anastasia had reached the semifinals of the last Ladies’ 
Open Championship, and unlike many excellent players, 
had the knack of teaching. 

On the evening on which this story opens, the two 
women were sitting in the drawing-room, chatting. They 
had finished tea; and Anastasia, with the aid of a lump of 
sugar, a spoon and some crumbled cake, was illustrating 
the method by which she had got out of the rough on the 
fifth at Squashy Hollow. 

“You're wonderful,”’ said Jane admiringly; ‘‘and such 
& good influence for Braid. You'll give him his lesson 
tomorrow afternoon as usual?” 

“T shall have to make it the morning,” said Anastasia. 
“I’ve promised to meet a man in The City in the afternoon.” 
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As she spoke, there came into her face a look so soft and 
dreamy that it roused Jane as if a bradawl had been driven 
into her leg. As her history has already shown, there was 
a strong streak of romance in Jane Bates. 

“Who is he?”’ she asked excitedly. 

“‘A man I met last summer,” said Anastasia; and she 
sighed with such abandon that Jane could no longer hold 
in check her womanly nosiness. 

“Do you love him?” she cried. 

“Like bricks,” whispered Anastasia. 

“Does he love you?” 

“Sometimes I think so.” 

“What's his name?” 

“Rodney Spelvin.” 

“What?” 

“Oh, I know he writes the most awful bilge,” said 
Anastasia defensively, misinterpreting the yow! of horror 
from Jane. “All the same, he’s a darling.” 

Jane could not speak. She stared at her sister-in-law, 
aghast. Although she knew that if you put a driver in her 
hands she could paste the ball into the next county, there 
always seemed to her something fragile and helpless about 
Anastasia. William’s sister was one of those small rose- 
leaf girls with big blue eyes to whom good men instinc- 
tively want to give a stroke a hole and on whom bad men 
automatically prey. And when Jane reflected that Rodney 
Spelvin had to all intents and purposes preyed upon her- 
self, who stood five feet seven in her shoes and—but for an 
innate love of animals—could have felled an ox with a 
blow, she shuddered at the thought of how he would prey 
on this innocent half portion. 

“You really love him?” she quavered. 

“If he beckoned to me in the middle of a medal round, I 
would come to him,” said Anastasia. 

Jane realized that further words were useless. A sickening 
sense of helplessness obsessed her. Something ought to be 
done about this terrible thing, but what could she do? 

She was so ashamed of her past madness that not even 
to warn this girl could she reveal that she had once been 


engaged to Rodney Spelvin herself; that he had recited 
poetry on the green while she was putting; and that, later, 
he had hypnotized her into taking William and little 
Braid to live in a studio full of samovars. These revela- 
tions would no doubt open Anastasia’s eyes, but she could 
not make them. 

And then, suddenly, Fate pointed out a way. 

It was Jane's practice to go twice a week to the motion- 
picture palace in the village; and two nights later she set 
forth as usual and took her place just as the entertainment 
was about to begin. 

At first she was only mildly interested. The title of the 
picture, Tried in the Furnace, had suggested nothing to 
her. Being a regular patron of the silver screen, she knew 
that it might quite easily turn out to be an educationel 
film on the subject of clinker coal. But as the action began 
to develop she found herself leaning forward in her seat, 
blindly crushing a caramel between her fingers. For 
scarcely had the operator started to turn the crank when 
inspiration came to her. 

Of the main plot of Tried in the Furnace she retained, 
when finally she reeled out into the open air, only a con- 
fused recollection. It had something to do with money not 
bringing happiness or happiness not bringing money, she 
could not remember which. But the part which remained 
graven upon her mind was the bit where Gloria Gooch 
goes by night to the apartments of the libertine to beg him 
to spare her sister, whom he has entangled in his toils. 

Jane saw her duty clearly. She must go to Rodney Spelvin 
and conjure him by the memory of their ancient love to 
spare Anastasia. 

It was not the easiest of tasks to put this scheme into 
operation. Gloria Gooch, being married to a scholarly 
man who spent nearly ail his time in a library a hundred 
yards long, had been fortunately situated in the matter of 
paying visits to libertines; but for Jane the job was more 
difficult. William expected her to play a couple of rounds 
with him in the morning and another in the afternoon, 
which rather cut into her time. However, Fate was still on 


her side, for one morning at breakfast William announced 
that business called him into The City. 

“Why don't you come too?” he said. 

Jane started. 

“No; no, I don’t think I will, thanks.” 

“Give you lunch somewhere.” 

“No; I want to stay here and do some practice putting.” 

“Allright. I'll try to get back in time for a round in the 
evening.” 

Remorse gnawed at Jane’s vitals. She had never de- 
ceived William before. She kissed him with even more 
than her usual fondness when he left to catch the. 10:45, 
She waved to him till he was out of sight. Then bounding 
back into the house, leaped at the telephone, and after 
a series of conversations with the Marks-Morris Glue 
Factory, the Poor Pussy Home for Indigent Cata, and 
Messrs, Oakes, Oakes & Parbury, dealers in fancy goods, at 
last found herself in communication with Rodney Speivin. 

“Rodney?” she said, and held her breath, fearful at this 
breaking of a two years’ silence and yet loath to hear 
another strange voice say, ““Wadnumjerwant?” “Is 
that you, Rodney?” 

“Yes. Who is that?” 

“Mrs. Bates. Rodney, can you give me lunch at the 
Alcazar today at one?" 

“Can I?” Not even the fact that some unknown basso 
had got on the wire and was asking if that was Mr. Bootle 
could blur the enthusiasm in his voice. ‘I should say so!" 

“One o'clock then," said Jane. 

His enthusiastic response had relieved her. If by merely 
speaking she could stir him so, to bend him to her will 
when they met face to face would be pie. 

“One o'clock,” said Rodney. 

Jane hung up the receiver and went to her room to try 
on hats, 


The impression came to Jane, when she entered the 
lobby of the restaurant and saw him waiting, that Rodney 
(Continued on Page 54) 























“Hal” Said William 
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“If He Beckoned to Me in the Middle of a Medat Round, I Would Come to Him," Said Anastasia 








that all Nature smiled. The air was soft and 

balmy; the tinks, fresh from the rains of spring, 
giistened in the pieasant sunshine; and down on the 
second tee young Clifford Wimple, in a new suit of plus- 
fours, had just sunk two balls in the lake and was about 
to sink a third. No element, in short, was lacking that 
might be supposed to make for quiet happiness. 

And yet en the forehead of the Oldest Member, as he sat 
beneath the chestnut tree on the terrace overlooking the 
ninth green, there waa a peevish frown; and his eye, gazing 
down at the rolling expanse of turf, lacked its customary 
genial benevolence. His favorite chair, consecrated to his 
private and personal use by unwritten law, had been occu- 
pied by another, That is the worst of a free country— 
liberty ao often degenerates into license. 

The Oidest Member coughed. 

‘I trust,” he eaid, “you find that chair comfortable?” 

The intruder, who was the club's hitherto spotless secre- 
tary, gianced up in a goofy manner. 

“Eh?” 


I: WAS an afternoon on which one would have said 


“That chair—you find it fits snugly to the figure?” 

“Chair? Figure? Oh, you mean this chair? Oh, yes. 

“I am gratified and relieved,” said the Oldest Member? 
There was a silence. 

“Look here,” said the secretary, “what would you do 
in a cuse like this? You know I'm engaged?” 

‘I de. And ne doubt your fiancée is missing you. Why 
not go in search of her?” 

“She's the sweetest girl on earth.” 

“| should lose no time.” 

“Hut jealous. And just now I was in my office, and 
that Mrs, Pettigrew came in to ask if there was any news 
of the purse which she lost a couple of days ago. It had 
juat been brought to my office, so I produced it; where- 
upon the infernal woman, in a most unsuitably girlish 
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manner, flung her arms round my neck and kissed me on 
my bald spot-—and at that moment Adela came in. 
Death,” said the secretary, “where is thy sting?” 

The Oldest Member's pique melted. He had a feeling 
heart. 

“Most unfortunate. What did you say?” 

“T hadn't time to say anything. She shot out too 
quick.” 

The Oldest Member clicked his tongue sympathetically. 

“These misunderstandings between young and ardent 
hearts are very frequent,” he said. “I could tell you at 
least fifty cases of the same kind. The one which I will 
select is the story of Jane Packard, William Bates and 
Rodney Spelvin.” 

“You told me that the other day. Jane Packard got 
engaged to Rodney Spelvin, the poet, but the madness 
passed and she eventually married William Bates, who 
was a golfer.” 

“This is another story of the trio.” 

“You told me that one too. After Jane Packard mar- 
ried William Bates, she fell once more under the spell of 
Spelvin, but repented in time.” 

“This is still another story, making three in all.” 

The secretary buried his face in his hands. 

“Oh, well,” he said, “go ahead. What does anything 
matter now?” 

“First,” said the Oldest Member, “let us make our- 
selves comfortable, Take this chair. It is easier than the 
one in which you are sitting.” 

“No, thanks.” 

“T insist,” 

“Oh, all right.” 


ux 
With an eye now full of kindly good will, he watched 
young Clifford Wimple play his fourth. Then, as the 
silver drops flashed up into the sun, he nodded approv- 
ingly and began. 


The story which I am about to relate, said the Oldest 
Member, begins at a time when Jane and William had 
been married some seven years. Jane’s handicap was 
eleven, William's twelve, and their little son, Braid Var- 
don, had just celebrated his sixth birthday. 

Ever since that dreadful time, two years before, when, 
lured by the glamour of Rodney Spelvin, she had taken a 
studio in the artistic quarter, dropped her golf and practi- 
cally learned to piay the ukulele, Jane had been unremit- 
ting in her efforts to be a good mother and to bring up her 
son on the strictest principles. 

And in order that his growing mind might have every 
chance, she had invited William’s younger sister, Ana- 
stasia, to spend a week or two with them and put the 
child right on the true functions of the mashie. For 
Anastasia had reached the semifinals of the last Ladies’ 
Open Championship, and unlike many excellent players, 
had the knack of teaching. 

On the evening on which this story opens, the two 
women were sitting in the drawing-room, chatting. They 
had finished tea; and Anastasia, with the aid of a lump of 
sugar, a spoon and some crumbled cake, was illustrating 
the method by aS she had got out of the rough on the 
fifth at Squashy Holl 

“You're wonderful,” said ane admiringly; ‘‘and such 
& good influence for Braid. vere give him his lesson 
tomorrow afterncon as usual?” 

“T shall have to make it the morning,” said Anastasia. 
“T've promised to meet a man in The City in the afternoon.” 
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As she spoke, there came into her face a look so soft and 
dreamy that it roused Jane as if a bradawl had been driven 
into her leg. As her history has already shown, there was 
a strong streak of romance in Jane Bates. 

“Who is he?” she asked excitedly. 

“‘A man I met last summer,” said Anastasia; and she 
sighed with such abandon that Jane could no longer hold 
in check her womanly nosiness. 

“Deo you love him?” she cried. 

“Like bricks,” whispered Anastasia, 

“Does he love you?”’ 

“Sometimes I think so.” 

“What's his name?” 

“Rodney Spelvin.” 

“What?” 

“Oh, I know he writes the most awful bilge,” said 
Anastasia defensively, misinterpreting the yow! of horror 
from Jane. “All the same, he’s a darling.” 

Jane could not speak. She stared at her sister-in-law, 
aghast. Although she knew that if you put a driver in her 
hands she could paste the ball into the next county, there 
always seemed to her something fragile and helpless about 
Anastasia. William’s sister was one of those small rose- 
leaf girls with big blue eyes to whom good men instinc- 
tively want to give a stroke a hole and on whom bad men 
automatically prey. And when Jane reflected that Rodney 
Spelvin had to all intents and purposes preyed upon her- 
self, who stood five feet seven in her shoes and—but for an 
innate love of animals—could have felled an ox with a 
blow, she shuddered at the thought of how he would prey 
on this innocent half portion. 

“You really love him?” she quavered. 

“If he beckoned to me in the middle of a medal round, I 
would come to him,” said Anastasia. 

Jane realized that further words were useless. A sickening 
sense of helplessness obsessed her. Something ought to be 
done about this terrible thing, but what could she do? 

She was so ashamed of her past madness that not even 
to warn this girl could she reveal that she had once been 


engaged to Rodney Spelvin herself; that he had recited 
poetry on the green while she was putting; and that, later, 
he had hypnotized her into taking William and little 
Braid to live in a studio full of samovars. These revela- 
tions would no doubt open Anastasia’s eyes, but she could 
not make them. 

And then, suddenly, Fate pointed out a way. 

It was Jane’s practice to go twice a week to the motion- 
picture palace in the village; and two nights later she set 
forth as usual and took her place just as the entertainment 
was about to begin. 

At first she was only mildly interested. The title of the 
picture, Tried in the Furnace, had suggested nothing to 
her. Being a regular patron of the silver screen, she knew 
that it might quite easily turn out to be an educational 
film on the subject of clinker coal. But as the action began 
to develop she found herself leaning forward in her seat, 
blindly crushing a caramel between her fingers. For 
scarcely had the operator started to turn the crank when 
inspiration came to her. 

Of the main plot of Tried in the Furnace she retained, 
when finally she reeled out into the open air, only a con- 
fused recollection. It had something to do with money not 
bringing happiness or happiness not bringing money, she 
could not remember which. But the part which remained 
graven upon her mind was the bit where Gloria Gooch 
goes by night to the apartments of the libertine to beg him 
to spare her sister, whom he has entangled in his toils. 

Jane saw her duty clearly. She must go to Rodney Spelvin 
and conjure him by the memory of their ancient love to 
spare Anastasia. 

It was not the easiest of tasks to put this scheme into 
operation. Gloria Gooch, being married to a scholarly 
man who spent nearly all his time in a library a hundred 
yards long, had been fortunately situated in the matter of 
paying visits to libertines; but for Jane the job was more 
difficult. William expected her to play a couple of rounds 
with him in the morning and another in the afternoon, 
which rather cut into her time. However, Fate was still on 
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her side, for one morning at breakfast William announced 
that business called him into The City. 

“Why don’t you come too?” he said. 

Jane started. 

“No; no, I don’t think I will, thanks.” 

“Give you lunch somewhere.” 

“No; I want to stay here and do some practice putting.” 

“Allright. I'll try to get back in time for a round in the 
evening.” 

Remorse gnawed at Jane's vitals. She had never de- 
ceived William before. She kissed him with even more 
than her usual fondness when he left to catch the 10:45. 
She waved to him till he was out of sight. Then bounding 
back into the house, leaped at the telephone, and after 
a series of conversations with the Marks-Morrie Glue 
Factory, the Poor Pussy Home for Indigent Cats, and 
Messrs. Oakes, Oakes & Parbury, dealers in fancy goods, at 
last found herself in communication with Rodney Spelvin. 

“Rodney?” she said, and held her breath, fearful at this 
breaking of a two years’ silence and yet loath to hear 
another strange voice say, “Wadnumjerwant?” “Is 
that you, Rodney?” 

“Yes. Who is that?” 

“Mrs. Bates. Rodney, can you give me lunch at the 
Alcazar today at one?”’ 

“Can I?” Not even the fact that some unknown basso 
had got on the wire and was asking if that was Mr. Bootie 
could blur the enthusiasm in his voice. “I should say so!’’ 

“One o'clock then,” said Jane. 

His enthusiastic response had relieved her. If by merely 
speaking she could stir him so, to bend him to her will 
when they met face to face would be pie. 

“One o'clock,” said Rodney. 

Jane hung up the receiver and went to her room to try 
on hats. 


The impression came to Jane, when she entered the 
lobby of the restaurant and saw him waiting, that Rodney 
(Continued on Page 54) 
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ROM the well curb in the 
Private of Laban Ware's 

shop, Ethan Barrett com- 
manded an unobstructed view 
of the skeleton of yeliow stud- 
ding that had risen in the mid- 
die of the old Withrow pasture 
lot across the road. He turned 
the creaking windiazs slowly in 
order to prolong the mysterious 
exciting thrill of ownership that 
the prospect wakened in him, as 
if, instead of earning boy's wages 
for boy's work on the new house, 
Ethan Barrett were buiiding it 
with his Gwn hands and for 
himaelf. 

Turning reluctantly as water 
gushed into his wooden pail, he 
found that the Ware house had 
dwindled to sudden meanness. 
Its weathered clapboards 
seemed to hide behind the mat 
of climbing roses aa if they were 
ashamed. Ethan Barrett had a 
vague sense of pity for Ruth 
Ware, standing in the kitchen 
doorway and locking out over 
his head at the new house; it 
waa better, somehow, to be a 
poor-farm orphan, bound out 
to Laban Ware for board and 
clothes and a niggard echocliny, 
than to be identified as Ruth 
was with this ugly, shabby little 
house. He guessed that Ruth 
had something of the same feel- 
ing; her handa twisted slowly 
at the coarse gingham apron and 
her lips were drawn straight and 
tight. 

“Give you something to look 
at pretty soon,” he said. “Start 
sheathing next week, Lem says.” 

She shook her head without 
answering and turned away at 
a call from Mra. Ware, audibly 
busy with the milk pans. Ethan 
Barrett carried his water pail 
down the flagged path in the 
shaggy dooryard, the grass 
blddes brushing his ankles. With 
this chance to earn cash wages 
on the rew house, even Laban 
Ware admitted that therewasn’'t 
any time for auch chores as mow- 
ing the iawn. 

Ethan scuttled across the 
road, water splashing on his bare 
legs, just as the nodding fly- 
netted eara of Eb Reckitt’s best 








the step of the surrey to the 
tramped and littered turf; the 
motion deepened the impression 
of her unreality. Her face, un- 
der the tiny lace-edged sun- 
shade, was like a lily, pale and 
lovely. 

*‘Guess that’s Peterman’s 
girl.” Jase Paley exhaled noisily 
after his drink. “Sickly looking. 
Laced in too tight likely.” 

Ethan Barrett’s contempt 
drowned his anger. There was 
even something pleasant in his 
sense cf superiority. Thespeech 
seemea to lift him infinitely 
above Jase Paley, who, only a 
minute ago, had been enviable 
by virtue of those three trips to 
Boston, a man enlightened and 
magnified by contact with the 
great world. The speech re- 
vealed him now as scarcely less 
contemptible than Laban Ware 
himself. Ethan moved away 
without answering. Men called 
to him, pausing in their work to 
drink noisily from his dipper; 
as he backed down the ladder 
the pail was light again. He 
turned to find himself face to 
face with the princess. 

For an instant his head swam, 
giddy with this nearness; he was 
confusedly aware of the smell of 
violets; he noticed the pallor 
and slenderness of the fingers 
that held the stem of the sun- 
shade; there were rings on two 
of them, and the littlest one, 
delicately bent, held itself aloof 
from the others. Earrings 
glinted tiny flashes of purple 
fire; there were golden circles 
on the wrists and a loop of tiny 
gold beads against the paleness 
of the throat. But he noted all 
these things with the fringes of 
his consciousness, its focus pre- 
occupied by the graciousness of 
the smiling lips, the melting 
softness of blue eyes. 

“Could I trouble you for a 
drink of water, please?” 

The voice was fragiie, like the 
tinkle of thin glass; she gave 
the words a delicacy of their 
own that matched it; to Ethan’s 
ear it was as if she had spoken 
of a dwink. 

“Pail’s most empty,” he said 








livery team appeared above the 
crest of the rise. He stiffened to 
importance, leaning far to the 
left to bajance the weight of the bucket and lifting his call 
of invitation a littl more loudly than necessary. Some- 
where behind those plodding bays Mr. Augustus Peterman 
would be already observing the labors of those who were 
building his house. Without looking, Ethan was aware of 
the impreasive figure enveloped in yellow linen duster, 
buttoned up close to the imposing whiskers that draped 
themee!ves about his mouth tke the lambrequin on Mrs. 
Paiey's parlor mantel. 

Ethan Barrett dissented from the attitude of most Glen 
people toward Peterman; he was discreet enough to keep to 
himself hia belief that the general disapproval was merely 
envy. For himself, Ethan admired and respected success, 
even when it expressed itself in what, by Glen standards, 
was extravagance so witless as to verge on wickedness. 
These hill farmers who took Augustus Peterman’s wages 
with their tongues.in their cheeks, who grinned and gos- 
aiped ahout him in the post office and the hitching sheds 
behind the church, didn't realize how funny they were in 
Ethan Barrett's straight eye, setting themselves up as 
smarter than a man who could afford to throw away as 
much 4s eight or ten thousand dollars on a house that would 
be shut up for nine months of every twelve. 

Setting down his bucket on the scatfold where Jase 
Paley was laying up the central chimney, Ethan turned. 
The surrey had stopped between piles of yellow boards, and 
Augustus Peterman had descended to confer with Lem 
Withrow, the head carpenter; there were sheets cf blue 


Something Tightened in His Threat; it Was Like a Dream Castle, Lifting Tati Stender Minarets 


to the Pate Radiance of the Sky 


paper spread out on a plank between them. Peterman 
stroked one prong of his whisker as Withrow explained the 
drawings. Ethan Barrett’s glance moved on to the surrey 
and his pulses drummed unsteadily in his ears. 

He had seen Mrs. Peterman before, a woman formidable 
and majestic, with many chins, her bustled black-silk 
magnificence the final proof of Gus Peterman’s achieve- 
ment. She was something like the pictures of Queen Vic- 
toria that Ethan Barrett had seen in the front rooms of the 
Canadian families who had moved down across the line, 
except that Mrs, Peterman was built on a nobler scale and 
looked a little more proudly severe. Usually she made 
Ethan feel miserably insignificant, but for once he was 
hardly conscious of her imposing presence in the back seat. 
There was a girl on the step of the surrey, and his mind for 
the moment had no room for anything else. 

There was nothing personal in his rapt contemplation; 
he did not think of this vision as a girl, like Ruth Ware or 
Abby Gooding, or even like the stately, pantaleted prin- 
cesses who surrounded Queen Victoria in the lithographs. 
She was regal in another sense, more like the princesses in 
the fairy books, thistledown and gossamer princesses, with 
chariots drawn by humming birds or bumblebees. 

He had only a misty impression of a dress that was made 
of primrose petals; it drew in about a waist that might be 
compassed — he was shocked by the impiety of the thought— 
in the span of Ethan Barrett’s hands, and billowed out be- 
hind her like a waterfall. She seemed to float down from 


thickly. “ Fetch you some fresh 
if you'll wait a minute. Well’s 
right across the road.” 

She turned to follow the movement of his hand. The 
weather-beaten house seemed to dwindle and shrink away 
under that glance. Ethan could see the curve at the corner 
of her mouth. 

He understood; Laban Ware’s house would be funny in 
her sight, of course; again he was glad that his identifica- 
tion with it was so slight. 

“T’ll go with you,” she announced. 

Her left hand gathered and lifted the primrose skirt; 
Ethan stumbled clumsily beside her, trying to adjust his 
shambling stride to the tiny steps, hating the litter and the 
scarred turf because they didn’t clear and smooth a proper 
pathway for the little varnished shoes. He dropped his 
bucket at the well curb. 

“Wait a minute. Get you a glass.” 

He ran heavily through the woodhouse and across the 
wide low-ceiled kitchen to the pine dresser where Mrs. 
Ware’s glass and china stood cn shelves lined with sealloped 
paper. He reached up for one of the tumblers that waited, 
on the topmost shelf, for occasions of ceremony and state. 
Mrs. Ware’s voice came sharply from the table by the 
window. 

“What are you up to, Ethan? Don’t you touch my 
tumblers.” 

He turned, mysteriously unterrified by the tone. 

“T- got to, Mis’ Ware. She’s out to the well— Miss Peter- 
man, I mean. Guess you wouldn’t want her to drink out of 
that old dipper, would you?”’ 
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He saw that he had struck the right note. ‘Mrs. Ware’s 
face underwent a swift relaxing change; she came to her 
feet, her fingers fumbling at the strings of her apron. 

Mis’ Peterman! And you let her stand out there! 
Well, of all things, Ethan Barrett!” 

She bustled before him to the door; following, with one 
of the sacred tumblers, Ethan met Ruth’s level glance. 
He was dimly angry at her, suddenly, as if it were her own 
fault that she was so different from the other girl. He went 
out, scowling a little. 

Mrs. Ware was talking fast, as she always did, her voice 
high and clacking, busily cordial. Ethan resented her in- 
sistent hospitality as presumptuous; she seemed to think 
Peterman’s daughter would be glad of a chance to come in 
and set a spell, like a common person. He thought that he 
could see at the corners of the girl’s mouth the same amused 
lift that he had noticed when she had first looked at the 
shabby little house; she was laughing, inside, at Mrs. 
Ware. 

He watched her drink from the tumbler, daintily, her 
little finger again held delicately away from the stem. She 
thanked him prettily as she returned the glass, half emptied, 
and the flick of her eyelashes seemed to invite him to share 
her amusement. He was vaguely relieved by her polite 
refusals of Mrs. Ware’s urgent neighborliness. The farm- 
house was funny enough from the outside; he didn’t want 
her to see the little low-ceiled rooms and their cheap home- 
built pine furniture, and Ruth in that ugly gingham dress. 

He filled his pail, while Mrs. Ware’s tongue clattered 
away. Ashestarted back with it, the girl nodded graciously 
and turned to walk beside him; he thrilled at the sugges- 
tion of the act. It seemed to identify him with the Peter- 
man magnificence, to dissociate him from the Wares. He 
felt, his cheeks warm angrily at Mrs. Ware’s shrill, needless 
reminder to fetch an armful of kindling wood when he came 
home to dinner. The girl’s glance flickered curiously at 
him. 

“Do you live there?”’ The tone was touched with sur- 
prise, Ethan thought. 

He shook his head. “Not regular,” he said. “Staying 
there a spell, that’s all.” 


Mrs. Peterman’s voice issued from the nested chins as 
they approached, an unmistakable reproof in its resonance: 

**Gla-a-dys-s!” 

“Yes, m’mah!”’ 

The response trilled flutily and sweet; but the swift 
sideling flick of the eyes, the little nod and smile of thanks 
and farewell, seemed to imply that the girl yielded with in- 
dulgent regret to the whim of authority. He stumbled 
among the chips, unseeing, the name singing in his ears, a 
very miracle of happy choice. Gladys! Gladys! 

Glancing down presently from the skeleton structure, he 
saw that Laban Ware stood with Peterman and Lem With- 
row above the sheets of blue paper spread out on the pile of 
lumber. His hands were in the pockets of the old bedtick- 
ing apron and Ethan saw his head move sidewise in the 
familiar gesture of obstinate dissent. He was manifestly 
disagreeing with Peterman about something in the plans; 
the formidable whisker seemed to bristle and the heavy 
voice rose so that, though no word reached him, Ethan 
heard and shared in its annoyance. It was just like Laban 
Ware to go shoving into other folks’ business, trying to tell 
Augustus Peterman how to build his house! 

He finished his round sullenly. At the foot of the ladder 
he came upon Laban Ware in the act of packing his tools 
in the wooden tray; he had already removed and rolled up 
the tick apron and his lean jaws were set in the look that 
Ethan had learned to respect as much as he detested it. 
He beckoned with a backward jerk of his head as he caught 
sight of Ethan. 

“Guess you might’s well go sharpen the scythe and start 
mowing the grass in front of the house,” he said, in the mild, 
deliberate speech that told Ethan he was in one of his pig- 
headed moods, ‘‘ We’ve quit this job, we have.” 

Ethan dropped the bucket, startled to rebellion. 

“Quit? What for?” 

“Seen the plans.” Laban bent over the tray. “Told 
Peterman what’s the matter of ’em, but he knows better. 
Guess he’s got a right to build any way he’s a mind to, but 
you and me don’t have to go spoiling good lumber for him. 
There’s two overhangs in them drawings that’s just tempt- 
ing Providence, Eth, and that there tower on the front ——” 
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He clicked his tongue against his teeth and drew in an 
audible breath. Ethan stirred the chips with his bare foot 
and ventured, uselessly, on protest. 

“It’s none of our business how it’s planned. Long as we 
get our pay—and Peterman’s paying high wages too ———"’ 

Laban Ware’s jaws tightened; the mulish look deepened 
in the lines of the mouth, but his voice was milder than 
ever. 

“Guess I can make a living without building wrong,” he 
said slowly. ‘‘ Made out to do it so far anyhow. You go 
grind the scythe, Eth.” 

Ethan knew that the matter was settled. He tried not 
to look at the surrey as he passed it on his way home, but 
it drew his eyes against his will. Peterman had climbed 
back to the front seat beside Eb Reckitt; he sat sidewise, 
talking to his wife, laughing. Ethan guessed at the scurce 
of that august amusement even before he saw Peterman’s 
gesture toward the shabby house under the elms. His ears 
burned. The surrey drew into the road and turned toward 
the village. He stood staring after it, trying to believe that 
he had seen a pale, slim hand move in a gracious, pardoning 
farewell. 

He took a sour comfort at dinnertime in giving ear to 
Mrs. Ware's shrill clatter of exasperation at the folly of 
giving up high wages just because of the crazy notion that 
you knew more about building houses than the big Boston 
artchiteck who had drawn those plans for Augustus Peter- 
man’s mansion. Laban Ware’s thin lips drew in more 
tightly about his teeth as he listened; but after that first 
attempt at explanation, he said nothing. Once or twice 
Ethan’s glance encountered Ruth's; he discovered, with a 
deepening disapproval, a curious resemblance to her father; 
he felt vaguely that it went deeper than mere looks—that 
she was on Laban Ware's side. 

Afterward, as he swung his scythe in the shaggy grass of 
the lawn, he could hear Laban Ware whistling in the shop 
where he frittered away good working hours on those ugiy, 
old-fashioned chairs that hardly anybody would buy new- 
adays even for the kitchen, unless you peddled them back 
in the hills where folks were still a hundred years behind the 
times. (Continued on Page 126) 
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Ethan Dropped His Bucket at the Well Curb. “‘Wait a Minute. Get You a Glass"’ 
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QUALITY FOLKS 


By Maude Parker Child 


not so very long ago with the 
avowed intention of getting into 
society. A former neighbor of his to whom 


| RICH Weaterner came to New York 


August 22,1925 


fashionable people, you are naturally flat- 
tered at being included; if the people are 
unnoted, you are annoyed. The first ob- 
ject is to make your dinners so charming 





he had iaade this declaration arrived the 
other day for a visit at the millionaire’s 
luxurious Park Avenue apartment. 

“Weil,” he said, after an hour or two 
of preliminary chatter, ‘ have you done it, 
Billi? Have you got into New York so- 
ciety?" 

His host smiled in an embarrassed way. 

“T don’t know,” he said, “and I don't 
know how to tell,” 

When this story waa repeated as a great 
joke to a woman whose social position has 
long been assured, she laughed, but she 
said, ‘He's vight. There isn’t any way to 
know any more. In fact I consider that 
society as such no longer exists,” 

A good many people agree with her 
opinion, that in our large cities, beginning 
with New York, there is no longer any 
society in the old sense, The essence of 
the reasons usually given to support this 
contention lies in the radica! changes in the 
grounds of exclusiveness. 

“Exclusiveness is the sine qua non of 
aociety,"’ this same representative of the 
old order declared. She added: “ What 
makes the difference between the Social 
Register and the telephone directory of any 
city? It is net primarily that the Social 
Register contains so many prominent 
names, for ac does the telephone book. But 
the reason the Social Register is prized is 
because it omits so many undistinguished 
names,” 

The principle of value through exclusion 
has always been true in one form or an- 
other. It exists ip all countries and in all 
gradations of society. But there have been 
in the past and there are today interesting 
and significant variations of the forms 
taken by this inherent exclusiveness. 

People who deplore contemporary social 
tendencies are apt to talk wistfully of the 
golden age in America, by which they 
mean the period at the end of the nine- 
teenth century. 

“ H'm!” declares an irate old gentleman, 





and agreeable that invitations to them are 
eagerly sought for, and to let all feel that 
it is a great privilege to dine at your house, 
where they are sure they will meet only 
those whom they wish to meet. Success 
in entertaining is accomplished by magnet- 
ism and tact, which, combined, constitute 
social genius. It is the ladder to social 
success.” 

In the golden age, the darky’s phrase, 
“quality folks,’”’ which now seems obsolete 
in most communities, had real significance. 
Each generation discards some words and 
attaches new meanings to others. Cor- 
responding human attributes vanish with 
the words that described them. What 
man today could be called polished, elegant 
and courtly? 

“A most delicious creature’’ then 
summed up the epitome of feminine charm, 
and young matrons who desired to. hold 
their husbands’ interest were cautioned 
to be as coquettish and coy after mar- 
riage as before. ‘‘Elegance” was another 
word that has gone out of fashion with 
the quality it describea. 


The Rule of the Patriarchs 


OCIETY tcok itself more seriously in 

those days. When in 1871 twenty-five 
of the smartest men in New York formed 
a group under the name of the Patriarchs 
to wield what they termed organized social 
power, they were chosen, according to 
their contemporaries, for their worth, re- 
spectability and responsibility. At about 
this same time someone asked a young 
man why he went so often to the house of 
the two leaders of fashion. 

He answered solemnly, “ Because I en- 
joy such refined and cultivated entertain- 
ments. They improve and elevate one.” 

There was a powerful solidarity ex- 
pressed by all this seriousness which is 
difficult now to comprehend. The dignity 
felt by the individuals who composed this 








throwing down his paper in disgust. “The 
idea of pe | that space with an account 
of the Smiths’ bali! Why, when I was a 
young man, no ene had ever heard of the Smiths! In 
my day, upstarte were not confused with the real thing.” 

Society was, indeed, a small and restricted affair in those 
days. In fact a titled Englishwoman who came to Newport 
at that time expressed great surprise at it. The vogue of 
extracting comparisons from foreign visitcrs had begun 
even before her visit, and her remarks were considered 
worthy of preservation. 


Social Climbers of the Nineties 


“TN THE matter of size, your society is a hundred years 

behind London,” she declared. ‘“ Everyone in the best 
society of New York is able to have individuality and their 
minutest comings and goings are considered of general 
importance, whereas in London such attention is accorded 
only to royalty and the highest titled people.” 

The predicament of the rich Westerner—which is also 
the predicament of hundreds of others in New York today— 
could not have existed at the time when the social destinies 
of the city were controlled by an extremely small and 
aharply defined group. In those days it was always clear 
who was in it and-—— more important— who was not. 

The stepping-stone to that which was then called the 
best New York society, or the créme de la créme, was von- 
sidered by one authority to be the small Newport picnics. 
They were spoken of with awe. 

“If you were not of the inner circle, and were a new- 
comer, it took the combined efforts of all your friends’ 
backing and pushing to procure an invitation for you,” he 
stated. “For years whole families sat on the stool of pro- 
bation, awaiting trial and acceptance, and many were then 
rejected; but once received, you were put on an intimate 
footing with all.” 

It waa inevitable that the ambitions of the socially minded 
should have been whetted: by this sharp competition. 
Social climbing was developed as a fine art, and those en- 
gaged in it rarely suffered from the embarrassment which 
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The Reception Hall in the W. W. Astor Residence, New York 


one finds in their counterparts today. It was a legitimate 
pursuit in its way, and the only disgrace was to fail. 

Those who succeeded in scaling the heights sometimes 
even boasted of their methods. Ward McAllister, who 
became an acknowledged leader 
during that era, has handed down 


small and rigidly bound society was too 
great to be subject to self-consciousness 
or humor. 

The Patriarchs achieved such power that they were 
eventually wrecked by it, but at their formation they de- 
clared they would make their cotillion dances the most 
brilliant balls of each winter in making it extremely diffi- 
cult to obtain an invita- 
tion to them; and make 





to posterity the very menu of a 
propitiatory dinner he gave, as a 
young man and a newcomer, to 
a man of established power. 

After finishing the thirteenth 
splendid course, the distinguished 
guest said, “My young friend, if 
you go on giving such dinners as 
these, you need have no fear of 
planting yourself in this city.” 

His prophecy was fulfilled. Mc- 
Allister developed great skill in 
selecting not only the food but 
the guests for his parties. He has 
recorded his pride in another com- 
pliment paid him some years later 
by an observant waiter in New- 
port who assisted at one of his 
carefully planned dinners. 

“In this house, my friend,” said 
the experienced servitor to a con- 
frere, ‘you meet none but quality.” 

McAllister, after his own suc- 
cess was assured, advised the less 
skillful about social matters, say- 
ing, “In planning a dinner, the 
question is not to whom you owe 
dinners but whois most desirable.” 
He went on tospeak of the dangers 
of inviting any undesirable guest: 





them the stepping stones 
to the best New York so- 
ciety. 

Each of the twenty-five 
founders was allowed to 
invite four ladies and five 
gentlemen, including him- 
self and family; and act- 
ing as a whole, they were 
to invite all distinguished 
visitors up to fifty. Inci- 
dentally then, as now, the 
distinguished visitor was 
an important element in 
New York entertaining; 
in fact that was one of the 
reasons given for the ne- 
cessity of transferring so- 
cial power into the hands 
of acommittee. Up to this 
time society had been in 
the complete control of 
one or two leaders; and if 
visitors, regardless of 
their importance, did not 
bring letters to these lead- 
ers, they were automati- 
cally shut off from every-: 
thing of social importance. 

Side by side with their 








‘On entering a salon and finding 
yourself surrounded by noted or 


Ward McAllister, an Acknowledged Society 
Leader in the 90's 


avowed purpose of mak- 
ing the Patriarch balls 
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very exclusive, one finds the determination expressed to 
make them thoroughly representative. ‘‘To embrace the 
old colonial New Yorkers, our adopted citizens, and men 
whose ability and integrity had won the esteem of the 
community”’—so declared one of their original members. 

The first of the twenty-five names was that of John 
Jacob Astor. 

At the same time that the leadership of society was being 
wrested from the hands of one or two individuals and put 
into the control of these twenty-five men, definite changes 
began to develop in the way in which society amused itself. 
These changes were considered then as having a European 
origin. On the surface this was often the case. But the re- 
sult of these altered customs and manners was to produce 
eventually a society typically American. 

Contemporary chroniclers of the golden age spoke of 
this change to European customs as if the society which 
preceded it had been purely American in origin. This was 
not true in many cities. The traditions brought over from 
Holland or Eng- 
land were fol- 
lowed, with cer- 
tain inevitable 
modifications, 
by their colo- 
nists. Of course 
in a pioneer 
country it was 
impossible to 
observe all of 
the customs and 
manners of old- 
established 
communities; 
but there was, 
especially in 
New York and 
in cities of the 
South, anatural 
tendency to 
take the most 
desirable of the 
Old World so- 
cial customs 
and adapt 
them to their 
new surround- 
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ings. 

The outstanding reason for the splendid entertaining that 
was done at the end of the last century was the com- 
bination of increased material prosperity and leisure. Of 
the two, leisure is obviously more important, since it is 
the one great lack in our life to day. 

Men certainly oe 
entered into social 


serious consideration. And the relative merits of a Swedish 
cook and a French chef furnished endless argument. 

Fancy-dress balls were carried out with great splendor 
and were a favorite form of entertainment. Men as well 
as women would spend weeks preparing their costumes, 
which were often of great beauty and costliness. Some- 
times the host would redecorate his entire house in keeping 
with the period of the ball, and dress all his servants in 
appropriate costumes. 

The close connection between incomes and expendi- 
tures has been recorded by several contemporary observers. 

“Up to that time”—about 1870—‘“there had not been 
more than one or two men in New York who spent in living 
and comfort over $60,000 a year. There were not over 
half a dozen chefs in private families. A new era then 
came in. Old fashions passed away. The French chef and 
artistic dinners replaced the old-fashioned solid repasts of 
an earlier period. We imported European habits and cus- 
toms rapidly. Women must needs send to Paris for every- 
thing.”” Thus wrote an American authority, 


An Era of Expenditure 


ND a few years later a Frenchman, who used the nom 
de plume of Max O’Rell, went into explicit detail: 
“An American woman who ‘pretends to the least ele- 
gance must spend”’—for her clothes—“‘if she be a good 
manager, from six to eight thousand a year. Add to this 
the fact that she loads herself with diamonds and precious 
stones.” He appends a dressmaker’s bill: 


Ds eae BG ote as ee LO 8 $ 200 
OURS 0 5 a 6 Sik ocak eke es ee eae 175 
MI Es ae 5 ce Nw ie eeece. ss ee et ean 500 
WEE. ks oR ig e eheca eke 9 eee en 180 
BNE 0S 9 ni on op BE he 30 
FR DONE os a We een ees eae 50 
PO ION eS kk a ee ee eee 240 
WR Oe i a RG ee ee eee 650 

BOM 6A ey hae ales Pie ee ae eee $2025 


This sum, which represented a quarterly expenditure, 
he declared, did not, of course, include the numerous other 
items of dress—the necessary veils, laces, lingerie, stock- 
ings, shoes and gloves. 

He was also interested in the matter of servants’ wages: 

“In good ordinary houses, not in millionaires’ man- 
sions, their wages ranged from two to five hundred dollars 
a year. Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt pays his chief cook ten 
thousand dollars.” 

During one discussion as to the relative merits of a 
Swedish woman cook and a French chef, a famous host 
stated, ‘With a woman cook, my butcher’s bill would be 
from $250 to $275 a month; - with a chef, $450 to $500. 
Grocer’s bill, with a woman, $75; a chef, $126.” These 
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bills did not, he added, include entertaining. ‘‘ For dinners 
of twelve to fourteen, one’s marketing is easily $60 without 
the foie gras or fruit. An A-1 chef's wages is $100 a month.” 
He said later, apropos of the new era of expensive living: 
“Up to this time, for one to be worth $1,000,000 waa to 
be rated as a man of fortune, but now bygones must be by- 
gones. New York's ideas as to values when fortune was 
named leaped boldly up to $10,000,000, $50,006,000, $100,- 
000,000, and the necessities and luxuries followed suit. 
One was no longer content with a dinner of a dozen or more 
to be served by a 

couple of servants. 





activities with 
much more zest 
then than they do 
now. Occasionally 
even today one 
finds a man who 
is keenly inter- 
ested in the details 
of society, but he 
is considered ex- 
traordinary; 
whereas in the 80’s 
and 90’s it was as- 
sumed that men 
would exercise per- 
sonal supervision 
over their enter- 
tainments. 
Heated discus- 
sions as to the best 
way of cooking ter- 
rapin or the exact 
temperature at 
whichwines should 
be served would 
agitate a group of 
men. Certain fa- 
mous hosts who 
desired excellence 
for their enter- 
tainments would 
go personally to 
the markets to se- 
lect the two or 
three varieties of 
fish they desired 
to have served at 
dinner. 
Theexactlength , 
of time that a 
perfect dinner 








Fashion demanded 
that you be re- 
ceived in the hall 
“by from five to six 
servants who, with 
the butler, were to 
serve the repast, 
Soft strains of 
music were intro- 
duced between 
courses, and in 
some houses gold 
replaced silver in 
the way of plate. 
A butler, from get- 
ting a salary of 
forty dollars a 
month, received 
then from sixty to 
seventy-five dol- 
lars. . . . Then 
orchids, being the 
most costly of all 
flowers, were in- 
troduced in pro- 
fusion, . . . Can- 
vasback ducks 
from $2.50 went 
up to eight doliars 
a pair; terrapin, 
four dollars apiece. 
Our forefathers 
would have been 
staggered at the 
cost of hospital- 
ity of these days.” 

There were two 
reasons for this era 
of expenditure. 
One was the nat- 
ural desire of the 








should last was 
also a subject for 
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She Made a New Attempt. 


tea party at the flat of her only friend in Paris, an 

American widow named Sonnenschein, was returning 
home on foot along the Boulevard du Montparnasse on an 
evening in October. A tall, well-made, nice-looking blond 
girl, tremendously English, with big bones and a good 
astride to her gait; she officially gave her age as thirty and 
her face was a fair confirmation of the statement. The ex- 
pression on her features was sometimes bright and some- 
times overcest, according to her varying attitude toward 
the phenomena which she encountered; but a sanguine 
cheerfulness predominated. Her hat and coat were 
splashed with vivid crimson—the innocent, unconscious 
signal of the maiden to whomever it might concern. 

Rain began to fall, and in falling, to shape her destiny. 
She was rather beautifully dressed, with all the skill and 
sense which she had industriously acquired in six months 
of Paris. Some years earlier she would have enjoyed and 
scorned the rain, but she had replaced the physical ideals 
of her athletic sporting youth by quite other ideals; she 
took meticulous care of her clothes, and even of her com- 
plexion, with an anxiety which would have earned merely 
the contempt of her old self. The sky had given everybody 
in Paris good notice of a change; but Claribel had ignored 
it, from a certain vagueness of mind, and she had no um- 
brelia, There was no taxi in sight. Trams and motor busses 
there were. Ciaribel, however, had not the courage and 
decision io try to halt them in their implacable progress, 
nor did she know where they were going. Moreover, they 
were all suddenly full 

Putting her trust in the reputation of the Parisian 
climate, she hoped that the rain would soon cease, unaware 
that in Paris the rain is capable of raining for three days 
and three nights without a moment's mercy. And she was 
optimistic about a taxi, uneware that a sharp shower will 
miraculously empty every street in Paris of plying taxis. 
Opposite the Montparnasse station an empty taxi passed 


Cr RIBEL FROSSACK, after attending a rather late 


her. She timidly hailed it. The driver, with an odious 
grin, sneered at her simplicity and held his rapid course. 

The rain was now pouring down. A serious crisis was at 
hand in the history of Claribel’s attire and complexion. 
The famous and vast Café de Versailles was in front of her, 
with its covered terrasse full of occupied chairs and tables, 
and its white-flowing waiters. She hesitated. She certainly 
could not sit out on the terrasse; such a proceeding was in 
her opinion utterly impossible for an unaccompanied girl. 
But might she not go inside? She had never been in a café 
alone. 

There is probably not a more decorous public resort on 
earth than the old-established Café de Versailles. Yet 
Claribel feared lest terrible things might happen to her if 
she entered it. She was a solitary creature, wistful, un- 
decided. She felt as though all Paris was leagued against 
her friendless, unsupported self, 

Then, between the rain on one side and the glances of 
the quizzing people of the terrasse on the other, she nerved 
herself to a frightful, perilous resoive, and strode with 
beating heart and the most absurd bounce into the 
crowded interior. 

Inside, she took a long breath. The first thing she clearly 
saw was a young man standing up and smiling and bow- 
ing to her with much deference. She blushed a little, just 
as though she had been caught in a questionable act. 

‘Just my luck!” she thought, scared. 

Like everybody else, when anything untoward happened 
to her, she imagined that her luck was as a rule worse than 
other people’s. However, he was a very nice young man, 
whose ingenuous face and dark, lustrous, wistful eyes she 
well remembered. 

“IT came to one of your at homes,” he explained himself. 
“A friend-of mine brought me—Francois Polin. We'd 
been shopping together. My name’s Arroll.” 

One of her at homes! Well, she had had two, and the 
guests had been almost exclusively her various professors, 


“3 Say, it's FPearfully Nice of You, But I Can't Accept Presents From You"’ 


who taught her French, Italian, music, painting. Francois 
Polin was her piano instructor. She was ashamed of her 
two miserable fiascoes of at homes. 

“Yes,” said she. ‘James Arroll, and he introduced you 
as Jimmie.” 

“It’s awfully nice of you to remember me,”’ said Jimmie, 
obviously pleased that this tall, opulent, powerful, rather 
imposing lady did remember his timid little self. 

The café was very full. Claribel looked about vaguely 
for a free table, and saw none. 

“Will you sit here—if you don’t mind sharing a table?” 

“If you’re sure you don’t mind.” 

“T should simply love it,”’ said Jimmie eagerly. 

She sat down by him, feeling adventurous, imperiled and 
exalted in spirit. She suddenly loved life; her face shone. 
Then, of course, she had to account for her entrance into 
the café. Naturally a fib came first into her mind. She 
had to meet a friend—a girl—oh, a girl! The friend 
wouldn't arrive, and the explanation of her absence would 
be the downpour. Somewhat clumsy. 

The truth was simpler, and she told the truth, brushing 
drops of rain off her shoulders, as it were, in corroboration 
of her story. 

“T came,” said Jimmie, “‘ because it was too dark even 
to draw—bad gas, you know. I usually draw a bit when 
my painting’s done. But I get lonely, and then I have to 
go out. Paris is fearfully lonely.” 

“Oh, it is!” she agreed with strong, sympathetic emo- 
tion. 

She had always assumed that men were never lonely. 
They were free, with a free code, and they pieked up ac- 
quaintances easily; they understood and trusted one an- 
other. She thought of her desolating loneliness in Paris 
and liked Jimmie tremendously for being lonely. His 
admission gave her ease. 

A waiter stood in front of her. 

““May I ——-”’ Jimmie began. 











She cut him short by ordering tea. Jimmie was having 
a bock. All around, people were drinking colored and ex- 
citing liquids out of various shapes of glasses. She would 
have loved to drink something dangerous out of a glass, 
but her upbringing compelled her to keep within a tradi- 
tional respectability; besides, she would not have known 
what to order. 

She was now sufficiently composed to examine the café. 
She adored its foreignness, its stuffy smell, the click of 
billiard balls far, far up the great room, the flowing gestures 
of the waiter as he deposed the shiny tea things on the 
marble, the murmur of strange tongues, the perpendicular 
rain through the glass walls, the constant swishing of the 
revolving doors, the ring of checks on the cashier’s counter, 
the occasional sharp cry of some impatient little bearded 
customer, the newspapers furled on sticks, the dominoes, 
the chess, the writing of letters on vile blotting pads. 
Enchantment! 

“Quite a number of Germans here now,” observed 
Jimmie. 

“Yes,” she said, cautiously hostile. 

“T think it’s rather a good thing,” Jimmie continued. 
“‘Of course it’s unpleasant in a way, and you wonder how 
they have the nerve; but it gets people used to what 
they’ve got to get used to sooner or later. They can’t go on 
hating and sulking forever. Of course I don't know; but 
that’s how it seems to me.”” He gave a little nervous laugh. 

This piece of political wisdom greatly astonished Claribel 
for two.reasons, First, because it had issued from the al- 
most babyish mouth of one whom she had supposed to be 
interested solely in the arts—and here he was taking notice 
of the great world and thinking for himself internation- 
ally—Re had ideas; and secondly, his ideas were so at 
varianee with those with which she was familiar. Germans 
had fot many years since killed her only brother, and 
killed her brother-in-law—both professional soldiers, The 
people whom she knew in England never discussed Ger- 
mans, save in regard to their brilliant military qualities, 
Germans had to exist, but they must be ignored as human 


beings; they were outside the pale. Certainly it was like 
their unspeakable nerve to force themselves on Paris; but 
they were Germans, and there was nothing to be said, 
though much to be suffered in silence. And Jimmie was 
accepting them with calm, unprejudiced, farseeing satisfac- 
tion. It was a feat on his part. 

“Oh, I quite agree,” she said warmly. 

The curious thing was that she did agree. And she was 
aware in herself of an accession of wisdom and broad- 
mindedness. Further, she admired the baby James. He 
was assuredly not of her class, which had owned land and 
hunted and shot and stuck animals and men for centuries; 
he did not wear a club necktie, though he wore a necktie 
which reminded her of the sacred scars of the Eton Wan- 
derers; he had obviously never been to a public school. 
But his manners were nevertheless perfect; and he was 
not dull, as she and hers were; and his mind was free and 
easy and alert and not afraid of new notions; and his ac- 
cent was faultless. She admitted that his clothes might 
have shocked her males; his hair, too, not to mention his 
dark, lustrous eyes. 

“It was so beautiful it made me cry,” he was saying, the 
conversation having shifted from politics to river land- 
scapes. 

Not a man of hers but would have killed himself rather 
than confess to such a weakness! Then there was an inter- 
ruption. Customers were looking with hope into the street. 
A few departed; a few more departed. The rain had 
ceased. 

Claribel must go. She would have liked to stay; she 
hated to go. But she must go. She simply could not be 
free. She had sheltered from the rain; the rain was 
over; there was no reason for staying. True, neither was 
there any reason for going, for she had no appointment and 
naught to do. Still, she must go. She paid—no silly at- 
tempt on Jimmie’s part to settle for her tea—and she went. 

Jimmie also paid and went, and he put her into a taxi. 
No suggestion about meeting again. He said not a word, 
and she could not. 
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Fate, however, had Claribel’s affairs in hand. Its 
method of action was violent but effective. Ancther taxi, 
turning the corner, as Paris taxis will, on the wrong side of 
the road, out of the Rue de Rennes, caught the bonnet of 
Claribel’s taxi before the latter had moved a dozen yards, 
and in addition to putting it out of action gave Claribel a 
shaking in body and mind. A small crowd, a policeman, an 
altercation between two vituperative chauffeurs, a trunk 
in the roadway, note taking by the policeman! The rain 
then sharply resumed its baptismal work and did something 
to tranquilize the fever of men. 

“Excuse me—hadn’t you better come inside again?"’ 

It was Jimmie, who had apparently witnessed the acci- 
dent from afar and returned. 

“Oh, no, I'm perfectly all right,’’ said Claribel in a voive 
rendered loud by excitement. 

“You look rather pale. I think ——”’ 

“Very well, I will,” she agreed. 

She did feel a little unsteady. The policeman detained 
her a moment; Jimmie talked to him, and then they re- 
entered the café. 

“I’m awfully sorry,” said Jimmie. They sat down. “I 
think you'd better have some brandy,” said Jimmie, 

She yielded to his caprice, She did not need the brandy, 
but she found pleasure in obeying his suggestion. As soon 
as he had ordered the cognac she suspected that perhaps 
she did need it, and after drinking it she had an idea that 
she might have fainted without it. They discussed the 
accident and the naughtiness of French taxi drivers at 
great length. 

The café was now becoming a restaurant. Waiters cov- 
ered table after marble table with white linen, and the 
white linen with cruets and cutlery. Odors multiplied: 
warmth increased; the place grew even cozier, homelier, 
more congenial; it proved itself the resort of a race that 
understood the art of living. 

“I think I shall stick here for dinner,” said Claribel with 
a sudden audacity that rather frightened her. 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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SHE boom in 
Florida haa 
‘not been 
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The Florida 
boom was acceler- 
ated partly by the 
fact that values 





created by reason 
of something to 
occur -— because a 
raliroad is coming 
through, because 
of rumors of the 
coming of great in- 
dustrial ernter- 
prises, of oil struck 
or gold found. 
The soil itself is 
the foundation 
from which al! reai- 
estate activities 
spring. Values may 
grow quietly, or 
sud4enly run away 
in an excited rush, 
as in Florida now; 
but they will never 
advance beyond 
the earning power 
of the soil in the 
hands of its uiti- 
mate owner. The 
soll may be city 
property, with 
earning power 
based upon the ac- 
tual number of 
square feet of space 
for stores, offices, 
theaters, hotels or 
factories in a sec- 
tion where pecple 
congregate, or 
transportation or 
other facilities 
favor business. Or 
it may be soil from 
which crops are 
produced, as in the 
case of Florida, In 
a boom, specula- 





were still within 
the reach of the 
small investor. 
There are more 
than 37,000,000 
acres of land § 
the state of 
Florida — 6,000,- 
000 acres more 
than in the entire 
state of New York; 
and practically all 
of it has been 
thrown on the 
market at a price. 


Values 


HE marketing 

of real estate 
has very peculiar 
and distinct. fea- 
tures. 

One may tell the 
public exactly why 
property in a cer- 
tain section must 
increase in value, 
and there is gener- 
ally but one indi- 
vidual out of many 
thousands who 
will even take the 
trouble to investi- 
gate; but let that 
property start to 
increase in selling 
valuesothat Jones, 
Smith, Robinson 
and Brown make 
money, then trad- 
ers in that section 
are microbian in 











tion may boost 
values beyond the 
fundamenta! earn- 
ing power of the soil; but even then, when the ultimate 
owner arrives, he may make the soil productive up to the 
speculetor’s anticipations, and even carry it beyond. 
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Present-Day Pioneering de Luxe 


T IS perfectly natural that this Florida boom should 
eclipse all others, Our increase in population has been 
tremendous since the days of the rush of the 30,000 into 
Oklahoma when the Indian Territory was thrown open to 
settlers, the etampede into the Klon- 
dike, the opening of government 


A Generat View of Miami, Florida 


More and more has property in choice locations found 
lodgment in the hands of the ultimate consumer. De- 
partment stores, chain stores, huge corporations, all the 
lines of business endeavor, those engaged in mercantile 
pursuits of every kind and description, have been protect- 
ing themselves by the purchase of real estate used in 
promoting their business; and outlying sections, by reason 
of the so-called housing situation, in an effort for cities 
to obtain more elbowroom, have also tremendously en- 
hanced in value. 


their growth. 

Just what con- 
stitutes a boom 
depends, of course, upon the material fact of value. Land 
may be worth $100 an acre, we will say, but because it 
started at five dollars an acre and gets up to twenty-five 
dollars, that condition is defined and classified very often 
as a boom if the acreage is in sufficient quantity to per- 
mit a number of people to profit by the increment; so we 
must be very careful in considering the condition of the 
Florida boom to see whether it is one which may result in 
total collapse or whether it is in the twenty-five-dollar- 
an-acre-and-worth-more class. ‘ 

Some years ago in Philadelphia, 
while property on the main street, 





lands in the Northwest and West, the 
numerous oil booms from Pennsyl- 
vania to California, and many other 
land booms. 

This great Florida rush is com- 
posed of thousands in automobiles, 
in many parlor-car trains per day, 
on steamships, private yachts and 
every form of luxurious conveyance 
which modern science can provide. 
There is none of the privation and 
deprivation encountered in the open- 
ing of the Klondike, the perils of the 
Pike’s-Peak-or-bust rush, and the 
dangers which have surrounded prac- 
tically every other stampede to ob- 
tain the best locations. 

Visitors buy lots in Florida, it has 
been said, as they buy coral in Naples 
or glass in Prague, because it’s the 
thing to do. 

Practically all over the United 
States, when the Florida boom 
started, real estate was ard still is 
in the throes of a mighty upheaval 
in point of value. The opportunities 
for successful! speculation in fixed cen- 
tera of the United States without the 





which was just then becoming the 
main street, was selling around $3000 
a front foot, I kept advising my 
clients to purchase the property up 
to and as high as $10,000 a front foot. 
It was common rumor that it would 
result in the financial ruin of anyone 
who followed my advice. 

“Tt’s a boom!” was the cry. 
“Watch the balloon come down.” 

Seventy-five feet on one of the 
prominent corners of the city’s main 
street, which I sold about fifteen years 
ago at the then unheard-of price of 
about $12,500 a front foot, has just 
been purchased for $3,000,000; and 
$1,000,000 was a “ boom”’ price when 
Isoldit. But at $3,000,000 today it 
is an investment! 

There are similar values develop- 
ing in Florida. 

Don’t let the public for a moment 
consider, as it has, that the boom is 
only in the cities of Florida. The 
big underlying basis of Florida’s real- 
estate upheaval lies in the millions 
of acres which in the main have agri- 
cultural potentialities, because from 








investment of huge sums have dur- 
ing recent years become very scarce. 


Star Island, Which Was Made by Dredging in Biscayne Bay 


this land must come, if it does come, 
fixed population and the productive 
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ing new in the 
situation of the 
agricultural lands 
of Florida, Every 
statein the Union, 
every new coun- 
try in the world 
was in practically 
the same position 
when it started. 
It's a bid for pop- 
ulation to take up 
and create values 
from ground never 
before scratched 
by a farming im- 
plement. The 
whole of Africa 
isn’t worth a 
nickel without 
population. 
Manhattan 
Island was bought 
from the Indians 
for twenty-four 
dollars. That's 
the price it com- 
manded, and 
there was plenty 
more ground 
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Again, a very necessary adjunct to the creation of real- 
estate value is transportation. Hence the wholesale dis- 
tribution of lands by various governments throughout the 
world, to induce transportation, such as the large grants 
by the United States Government to our transcontinental 
railroads and those by the Canadian Government for a 
similar purpose. These railroads in turn offer the lands to 
settlers, knowing that the pioneer must eventually make 
money, and also that by attracting population they in turn 
must reap the benefit of the settlement of the lands. 

The United Kingdom has offered tremendous induce- 
ments to encourage emigration to Australia—free trans- 
portation, free land and means of working the land, and 
sustenance and support until it can become productive. 

The opportunities throughout the United States to 
obtain cheap lands of this character, rich in fertility, have 
steadily decreased. Settlers through government grants, 
purchases from railroads at nominal prices, the staking of 
claims and breaking up of huge land holdings, have pre- 
empted a large part of our Western territory. 


When Fame Came to Florida 


UT Florida, by reason of its location and other factors, 
has lagged behind in this general development and is 
only now coming into its own. Only a few years ago the 
people of the state of Florida were fighting the soil, in the 
main, for a meager existence. Here and there was pros- 
perity; but even some of that was wiped out by the mov- 
ing of the frost belt south, bringing ruin to what was then 
the most prosperous land within its borders, 
Then the Government stepped in 
and performed wonders. It still con- 





Clermont, Florida. A Town Noted for its 
Citrous Production and Beauty 


wealth which are necessary for the 
creation of a state of great magnitude. 
And here, as to the cities, must come 
a note of warning to the investing 
public. 

One must liken the cities of Florida 
at the present time to a main avenue 
in any large city where thesidestreets 
haven’t yet been built up. A few 
blocks farther down along this main 
avenue, on all the side streets, there 
are large properties, and rents are 
high. The owners of the properties 
a few blocks farther away are antici- 
pating growth. Rents there are al- 
most as high. But here the merchant 
misses a portion of the public. The 
population of the side streets has not 
yet arrived, and until it does, trade 
which it will supply is lacking, and he 
can’t afford to pay the anticipated 
rent for something which he doesn’t 
yet enjoy. And the cities of Florida, 
before they can reach anything like 
their ultimate worth, must depend 
upon the side streets—that is, the 
populating of agricultural districts. 

Let us study what is going on in 
Florida by dividing the boom into 








tinues to discover new ways in which 
the land may be used. It taught the 
farmers of Florida what could be done 
with this wonderful soil, probably not 
excelled anywhere throughout the 
world. Ground formerly used for 
citrous bearing and other forms of 
agricultural endeavor became very 
profitable for the raising of winter 
vegetables. 

Now imagine the effect upon the 
Florida cracker when his land com- 
menced to yield, after a few years’ 
work, not only a comfortable liveli- 
hood but in many instances more per 
annum than the land was selling for. 
The stories spread. They reached 
here, there and everywhere, and 
there is nothing that spreads so fast 
as the news of money-making. Then 
the state did exactly what hes always 
been done in like conditions, It called 
for assistance—and how it called and 
how it cried! 

Then more population. Just the 
thing, the very thing—-the only thing 
which creates land values. New set- 
tlements were formed; cities started 
to grow; prosperity was in the air. 

(Continued on Page i3?) 








three parts: First, investments in 
land for agricultural and horticultural 
purposes; second, investments in 
city property; third, investments made by those in pur- 
suit of health and climate. 

The boom would perhaps have been many years more in 
reaching its present momentum had it not been for the 
climate. It was climate which sped the wings of publicity 
and created increasing and ever-increasing interest. 


Creating Real-Estate Value 


HERE is nothing which creates value so much in the 

shortest possible space of time as the ability of the own-: 
ers of real estate to obtain from a short season a full year’s 
revenue. This has been the history of Atlantic City, Coney 
Island, Long Beach, the California and Florida resorts— of 
every successful playground. Values increase tremendously 
because the property becomes so highly productive it finds 
great favor with an increasing circle who have made the 
money from income with which they enlarged their holdings. 

But as against the experience of other pleasure resorts in 
the making, the pleasure seekers in Florida did not confine 
their visits to seashore. There were numerous overflows 
which seeped pretty much all over the state. 

It is of the pleasure development that we hear most— 
the phenomenal growth of seashore, winter home and 
playground places along Florida’s great coast line and 
among its myriad interior lakes. And Florida is a national 
playground that waited fully 400 years for the country to 
grow up tit in population and wealth. 

But playground aspect of Florida is least important 
in vis fi the boom, and it will be set aside to be consid- 
ered last. 


The Hialeah Race Track, Miami 


thereabouts for 
sale at the same 
price and on the 
same terms. And 
so today one can 
obtain land al- 
most for the ask- 
ing in Australia, 
Mexico, South 
and Central 
America and in 
other countries. 
After man, by the 
sweat of his brow, 
has created some- 
thing thereon, 
then and then 
only does it be- 
come valuable; 
and then not en- 
tirely by reason 
of the energy ex- 
pended upon it 
but because other 
settlers come in 
and establish 
communities 
whose prompt- 
ings to enlarge 
their holdings 
create value. 
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THE INSPIRED LIAR 


the way from the ThéAétre de l'Odéon, a tranquil 
rendezvous where middle-aged publishers meet for 
déjeuner and talk of books and food and wine and books, 
seldom of love. Lovers, too, 
occasionally meet there, per- 


[' HAPPENED in that little restaurant just across 


By Austin Parker 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAY WILSON PRESTON 


obvious that what he ate, even if he ate at all, was of 
the least possible importance. 

“Alone!” he exclaimed, voice exultant, as Henri, the 
waiter, left them. It was odd the way this restaurant, 
even when full of people, 
affected youth. “After four 





haps because for them, sur- 
rounded by so much age 
intent upon its own duli fruit- 
lessness, the restaurant has 
something of the quality of 
a desert island with an ex- 
cellent kitchen attached. 

John Liewellyn Page, stu- 
dent, translator from « half 
dozen languages, expatriate 
from the States for most of 
his fifty-two years, ate his 
déjeuner slowly, with a def- 
erence which would have 
pleased the proprietor had 
he not a good suspicion that 
Monsieur Page's thoughts 
were, #8 usual, far, far from 
food. The patron paused at 
the table and ventured to 
ask if everything were ex- 
actly to the liking of his cus- 
tomer. 

“Assurediy, assuredly!" 
exclaimed Monsieur Page, 
eyes dropping tc his plate to 
make certain if he were eat- 
ing calves’ brains or a mut- 
ton chop. “I was thinking,” 
he went on in his perfect 
French, “of the profound 
idiocy of putting a statue of 
Augier in the place. Why?” 
His hands spread in s Latin 
gesture. “If one has no more 
imagination than that, there 
ia always Voltaire. Or if one 
has too much Voltaire, there 
ia alwaya Camille Desmou- 
line, Right in this very build- 
ing he wrote his pamphiets. 
Not a playwright, to be 
aure, but a man who flowed 
through the blood of this . 
quartier far more hotly than 
Augier ever did. True, asa 
playwright Augier was very 
much of his time, but ——” 
He allowed a shrug of the 
shoulders to complete the 
expression of his thought 
and stroked the closely 
vlipped, grayish-red stubble 
of his beard. 

“T have heard it argued,” 
admitted the patrcn, with a 
short laugh. “But what dif- 
ference?” 

“True,"’ agreed Monsieur 
Page; ‘“‘what difference? 
They teli me the price of coal 








grisly, awful months.” He 
swayed, reedlike, toward her. 
‘IT love you, Marjorie! 
Dearest !"” 

“Oh, Jeff!” Her voice 
caught and she seemed un- 
able to go on. Instead, her 
hand slipped over the table 
to touch his. ‘I’ve been so 
miserable!” 

“ That’s it,” thought John 
Llewellyn Page. ‘ Misera- 
ble. They’ve been suffering 
for one another. I wonder 
why.” He had sensed, as 
they had taken their table, 
the emotional pressure. be- 
tween them, a sort of stran- 
gling emotion, and a languid 
curiosity had been aroused 
in his mind. 

The patron moved toward 
him. “Yes, with coal going 
up, everything going up, it 
is most difficult to see how 
we others are to get along. 
But’”’—he shrugged—‘“‘one 
must live.” 

“I scarcely see why,” re- 
turned Page. 

They were speaking 
French, of course, that rip- 
pling, flowing French which 
confounds the ears of for- 
eigners. 

“But you are a philoso- 
pher, monsieur.” 

“No, not that. It simply 
strikes me as curious that 
one actually does go on liv- 
ing in the face of all manner 
of adversity when there is 
really no reason for it. If I 
were a philosopher I would 
run to the river with a glad 
cry and jump in. A ques- 
tion of habit, this living. 
It’s one of the strongest 
habits I have.” 

As the patron moved away 
again on his ceaseless inspec- 
tion of tables, the voice of 
the young man Jeff broke in 
again upon Page’s thoughts. 

“Who's here in Paris with 
you, dear?”’ 

“My mother-in-law and 
Dick’s sister.” 

“And Dick?” 

‘*Still in New York. 
Haven't you seen him?”’ 








is to go up again. That is of 
vastly greater importance to 
me,” 

“And to me, I assure you. With winter nearly here —— 

The outer door opened and the patron turned away. A 
young woran, as comfortably settled in her middle 
twenties as though she expected to remain that age always, 
entered. Her dark eyes flashed in a quick search of faces. 
Ia the café room a young man arose, galvanized by this 
glimpse of her—a glimpse for which he had been waiting, 
amoking nerveusly and twiddling his apéritif for a quarter 
of an hour-—-and made his way to her. Their hands met, 
and for a moment they clung to each other, tensely, passion- 
ately, as though they were unable to find words. 

John Liewellyn Page took in this meeting with no par- 
ticular interest; not that he was cynical about young 
hearte that beat fiercely, but just that it was a matter 
which did not concern him. Although his mind gained a 
distinet impression of the girl's loveliness, he could not 
have told, at the moment of turning away his eyes, whether 
she were large or small, blonde or brunette. As for the way 
in which she was dressed, his answer could have been only 
4 Fully.” 

As a matter of fact, she was of medium height, slender 
and dark, with luminous dark eyes which were shining 





Her Dark Eyes Flashed in a Quick Search of Faces 


mistily now, and tenderly curved red lips. Her coat was 
sable, and the frock which she disclosed beneath it was one 
of those exquisitely simple things which make strong men 
wring their hands when the price is mentioned— black with 
a yellow bloom high on the left side. 

Trembling, she stripped off suéde gloves, only to press 
bare hands into the young man’s. For the moment they 
were quite oblivious of the patron, who, in his most seduc- 
tive style, was offering them the remaining table, which 
was next to Page’s; then, scarcely taking their eyes from 
each other, they moved toward it. The table was in the 
corner; the man sat upon the bench beside Page, while the 
girl, from the other wall, faced both of them at an angle. 

The man, John Llewellyn Page noticed casually, was 
about thirty; tall, lithely built, carrying with him after 
ten years or so in a greater world an air of an intensely 
active university life. Football, perhaps, or rowing. The 
nervousness he showed in every gesture seemed utterly out 
of keeping with his character. With a sigh, almost of 
exasperation, he took up the menu and ordered in French 
which was scarcely adequate for the purpose—the remnants 
of wartime French, probably—asimple déjeuner. It wasso 


“No, we've kept out of 
each other’s way. And the 
youngster’s with him?” 

“Yes. Why?” asked the girl. 

“Just wondering how you were fixed, that’s all. They 
don’t know I’m here, do they?” 

“Oh, no! Just by luck I went with them to the bank to 


‘get our mail. I don’t know just why I happened to go. 


You know that feeling you sometimes have when there is 
something impending? It was that.’ Her small white 
hands moved in quick, nervous gestures as she spoke, 
sometimes clasping and unclasping. ‘They were talking 
about their letter of credit and I got the mail. I slipped 
your letter to one side, with my heart hammering, and it 
was three hours before I could get away from them to read 
it. Imagine!” 

“Poor dear!” 

“They'd planned to drive out to Versailles today for 
luncheon—and how’s that for luck?—and I pleaded off; 
said I had a headache. Jeff, my heart was right here” —a 
hand went to her slender throat—‘‘when I heard your 
voice over the telephone. How long had you been waiting?” 

“Four days.” 

“But you shouldn’t have come to Paris, Jeff! You 
shouldn’t!”’ 
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“TI couldn’t stay away,” he answered simply. “It’s 
something stronger than Iam. Dearest, I had to see you! 
It’s been ghastly!” 

“T s’pose we can talk here without being understood?”’ 
asked the girl suddenly. 

“Yes, they’re all French in this place,”’ Jeff answered 
negligently. “‘That’s why I suggested that we meet here.” 
He smiled now for the first time. ‘‘ But I wish I’d made it 
the Luxembourg Gardens instead. I’d like to hold you in 
my arms for just a little minute and kiss you. As sure as 
fate, if we step on the street together we’ll bump into some- 
one who knows us.” 

“This,” commented John Llewellyn Page to himself, 
“is getting a bit thick. Should I let them know I under- 
stand, or should I not? If I don’t I’m a bally eaves- 
dropper. And if I do I’ll ruin their rendezvous. I’d better 
keep my mouth closed, finish my déjeuner and get out. 
Awkward position. Nice girl. Nice young fellow too. 
Marjorie, married to Dick, apparently one youngster be- 
tween them, being wooed—not to speak of won—by Jeff. 
Acts as though he really loves her, though. Very Parisian. 
Thick. Damn embarrassing!” He called Henri, the 
waiter, ordered his meal rushed along and had a copy of 
Le Figaro brought to him. 

“Great grief, I can’t eat!" protested Jeff. “It’s ridic- 
ulous.” He surveyed with dismay the little dishes of hors 
d’ceuvres. 

“You'll have to pretend,” Marjorie answered. ‘After 
all, we're here and we've ordered.” She was so calmly 
practical for the moment. Then: “Oh, what a miserable, 
miserable time I’ve had! Thinking about you, wondering 
what you were doing, wondering what would become of 
us. ‘Dick’s mother and his sister have been watching me 
every minute. And I’ve had to pretend to be interested in 
Egypt and Italy and France, when the only thing I could 
think of was you!” 

“I know. I’ve been going about as if I were stunned, 
just waiting for letters from you. And not daring to write 
to you. It’s been ghastly, and I couldn’t go it any longer. 
So I’m here.” 

“Eat a sardine at least. And some pété. What did you 
order? I wasn’t listening.” 

He laughed. “Neither was I. The plat du jour, what- 
ever it was. Then I got your letter that you'd be in Paris 
the fourteenth.” 

“Does Clara know you’re here?” 

“So that she could tell Dick? Not a chance, my dear. 
There’s too much teamwork there. No—lI saw to it that 
she heard I was going West, to Seattle, on business. No 
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one knows that I’m here. I even told the taxi driver to 
take me to Grand Central, so that the door man at the 
club wouldn’t know. And I came on a little plug of a boat 
that wouldn’t by any chance have anyone aboard who'd 
know me.” 

“Then you've been living at the club, not at the apart- 
ment.” 

“Did you think,”’ he demanded almost angrily, “that I 
could go back to Clara, after this? No—lI’ve been up to 
see the youngster every week, but Clara’s always stayed 
away. I love the little kid, but —— Oh, Marjorie, you're 
the only one in the world I love!” 

The girl sighed tremulously. “Eat!” she commanded, 
and he began to attack, sullenly, the sardine she had put 
upon his plate. 

“This,” said John Llewellyn Page to himself, “is be- 
coming thicker and thicker, while I sit here like an eaves- 
dropping ninny, unable to do anything else but eavesdrop. 
Each of them is married, each has a child, and they’re 
heartbreakingly in love with each other. Trapped! Jove, 
life’s rummy sometimes! Wonder what in the devil the 
poor youngsters’ll do about it?’’ He mopped perspiration 
from his forehead. “‘Eh, Henri-bon-Dieu-dépéchez-vous!” 

“Oui, Monsieur Page.” 

If only they'd recognize the good Anglo-Saxon name of 
Page from the French pronunciation “ Pawg”’ and become 
suspicious! But Marjorie’s clear voice continued: ‘“Haven’t 
you seen Clara at all?” 

‘Just once since you left. She telephoned and said she 
wanted to talk with me, so I went up to the apartment. I 
was hoping that she’d changed her mind, agreed to a di- 
vorce, but she hadn’t. Just wanted to talk with me about 
the youngster -——” 

“Or to sound you out, to see if you weren’t ready to 
change your mind, come home and be sensible.” Bitter- 
ness was in the girl’s voice and her hands clenched. 

**See if I hadn’t ‘come to my senses,’”’ he added in acid 
humor, 

“Oh, that damnable strength of hers and Dick’s!” she 
went on explosively. “The strength of being cool and sen- 
sible, of not feeling anything. Both of them will go through 
life with no more feeling than two proud oysters might 
have.’’ She ended on a little wailing note. 

“Yes—pride!” said Jeff. ‘Pride! I'll take care of their 
pride for them! I'll wipe my feet on it! I’m no sacrificial 
lamb!” 

She had been watching him fondly, and now she gave a 
soft laugh, as though she found the idea of anyone taking 
Jeff for a sacrificial lamb infinitely amusing. There was a 
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moment of silence. ‘Jeff, we're both so fearfully nervous 
today, and excited. Let’s not try to tell each other every- 
thing, allina breath. Let’s just talk. What have you been 
doing in New York? Working hard?” 

“Thinking about you.” 

Her head went back a trifle, eyes half closed, and she 
laughed again. ‘ Let’s not talk about us for a while.” 

“There isn’t anything except us! There isn’t any me or 
any you left—just us!” 

“Has there been very much scandal?” 

He shrugged. ‘Quite a clattering of tongues, I believe. 
I really don’t know, because I haven't talked with peopie— 
naturally. Dorothy told me one day that everyone knew 
Dick had sent you to Europe to get you away from me. 
You know, I wish we were a bit more primitive—that Dick 
would try to knock my head off or to shoot me. But as you 
say, they're so cool and sensible. Lord, I wish we could get 
Dick and Clara married! Oh, what a match!” His face 
was aglow. “What an eminently respectable, hygienic, 
sensible, cool, reasonable match it would be!” 

“But they’d probably want to adopt us!" 

“They would,” he agreed, laughing. Then, intensely, 
“Marjorie, you can’t imagine how I’ve—oh, how I’ve 
ached to see you! And all of these four months I've been 
wondering what in the devil we should do,” 

“Have you decided?” 

“Perhaps. We'll have to talk it over.” 

From the tray of cheese which the waiter held for his in- 
spection, John Llewellyn Page selected the Brie and eut off 
a mere splinter of it. He ordered his coffee brought «t 
once. The prickly heat of embarrassment was subsiding 
now under a growing curiosity. Just how, he asked himself, 
would these two young people, such very nice young peo- 
ple, contrive to find a happy way out of their predicament? 
And he found himself lingering a bit over the cheese, star- 
ing into the gray maze of Le Figaro’s type. 

“You know perfectly well, dear,” went on Jeff, leaning 
toward her, “that Dick will never let you go, never let you 
divorce him. Just pride, if nothing else. And Clara’s the 
same. They've probably discussed us as though we were a 
couple of misguided children. Can you imagine anything 
more humorless than Clara and Dick discussing us? At all 
events, they’ve got us tangled in a hundred different 
ways—property, children, laws and Heaven only knows 
what else.” 

The girl nodded solemnly, and a faint “ Yes” escaped her 
lips. His eyes searched her face for some expression by 
which he could guide himself. . 

(Continued on Page 61) 














“‘This,"" Commented John Liewetlyn Page to Himeetf, “is Getting a Bit Thick. Should I Let Them Know I Understand, or Should I Not?" 
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CHILE IN TRANSITION 


By ISAAC F. 


“F YOU should 
] by any chance 
land from an 
aeroplane on a cer- 
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many-sided de- 
velopment of a 
country that, eco- 
nomically as well 





tain vast plateau 
where the Andes 
bulk over the 
northern part of 
Chile, you would 
think ~hat you 
were back in the 
United States. 
You would see the 
Stars and Stripes 
floating from a 
modern clubhouse, 
with tennis courts 
and golf links ad- 
jetning. You 
would hear good 
old American 
spoken ‘‘as she is 
spoke” anywhere 
from New York to 
San Francisco, 
You would watch 
giant Yankee elec- 
trically driven 
shovels gouging 
the rocky hills 
while North Amer- 
ican trains hauled 
oretoameltersthat 
roar day and night. 

This thriving 
community is at 
Chuquicamata, 
the heart of the 
greatest copper- 
bearing area in all 
the world. Here 
we have employed 
approximately 
$100,000,000 in 





as politically, 
stands today at the 
beginning of a sig- 
nificant stage in its 
evolution. 

To appraise the 
Yankee influence 
in Chile is to re- 
veal an achieve- 
ment little known 
overseas. For 
years it has been 
an international 
pose, nor have we 
escaped it here at 
home, to put us 
down as pikers in 
world trade. Other 
nations have mini- 
mized our efforts 
and proclaimed 
the fact that while 
we are eminently 
successful as dol- 
lar chasers within 
our own confines, 
we are really igno- 
rant of the technic 
of the commercial 
game abroad. 

An examination 
of what we have 
done on the west 
coast of South 
America, and espe- 
cially in Chile, 
shows that we 
haveagenuinetra- 
dition of trade, 
with a background 








what is the lergest 
single North Amer- 
ican investment 
south of Panama, Yet it is merely part of our mining stake 
in Chile, which aggregates over three times this amount. 

In Peru, as you observed in the preceding article, our 
penetration, all things considered, exceeds that of any other 
country; but it is on a retail scale as compared with what 
we are doing in Chile. Here we not only lead in production 
but we also have first place both in imports and exports. 
We operate on a wholesale scale. During a single year— 
1914—we took $178,483,000 of products, mainly nitrates 
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The Braden Copper Company's Camp and Mine at Sewell 


and copper, out of the country. Of course war needs con- 
tributed to this record figure; but in 1924, a normal year, 
our imports were nearly $100,000,000. 

Few people stop to realize the close community of inter- 
est that we have with Chile. It does not entirely result 
from the fact that the Chileans are the Yankees of South 
America, which means that they have more pep and push 
perhaps than any of their sister nations. It is because for 
a century the North American has been conspicuous in the 


of romance that 
compares with 
that of the English 
firms who set up shop in China and elsewhere back in the 
good old days of the clipper ships. The rise of the house of 
Grace, of which I have already told in these columns, is 
only one instance. 

The narrative of Augustus Hemenway, the Boston mer- 
chant who established himself in Valparaiso 100 years ago, 
is packed with details equally picturesque. He launched 
the first line of iron freight vessels to ply between the 
United States and Chilean and Peruvian ports, and was a 
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pioneer in the exploitation, 
so far as the North Amer- 
ican end is concerned, of 
the nitrate and copper re- 
sources which are the back- 
bone of Chile’s wealth. 
These two all-essential com- 
modities provide the nation 
with its principal meal 
ticket, because consider- 
ably more than half the 
national revenue is derived 
from them. 

Hemenway was one of a 
group of Yankees who con- 
tributed to the opening up 
of Chile. No less enter- 
prising, for example, was 
William Wheelwright, who, 
after serving as master of a 
sailing tramp that stranded 
at Buenos Aires, made his 
way to Chile in 1824, built 
the first railway in the coun- 
try, later on constructed the 
line from Santiago to Val- 
paraiso, and established the 
initial steam passenger line 
on the Southern Pacific. 
He launched Henry Meiggs 
in a drama of South Amer- 
ican’ railway construction 
that ‘subsequently had its 
star’ part in the laying 








the ruling classes, result 
from the fact that with 
Chile you reach the first ex- 
tensive blending of races 
which manifests itself in- 
creasingly as you move on 
to Argentina and Brazil. 
Chile is a real melting pot. 
The census of 1920 disclosed 
representatives of forty dif- 
ferent nationalities, includ- 
ing nearly 6000 Turks. 


Valdivia's Fate 


S IN Peru, the original 
white man was the con- 
quering Spaniard, whocame 
under Almagro, one of Pi- 
zarro’s lieutenants, He 
crossed the coastal desert 
area, which is now the 
world’s greatest nitrate 
field. Almagro had much 
harder sledding than Pi- 
zarro, because he encoun- 
tered fierce and belligerent 
Indians, notably the Arau- 
canians, who, by the way, 
practically remained un- 
subjugated until the middle 
of the nineteenth century. 
Even then it was alcohol 
and not war that put them 








down—or rather the going 
up—of the Central of Peru. 
It crossed the Andes and 
remains a performance almost unmatched in engineering 
skill and fortitude. Wheelwright also erected the first gas 
and water supply works in Valparaiso, beaconed and 
buoyed half a dozen ports, and was an indefatigable pros- 
pector for borax, lime, nitrate and coal. 

Another Yankee merchant name associated with the 
early commerce of Chile is that of the Alsops, whose house 
antedates that of Hemenway. A third pioneer, W. H. 
Aspinwall, was so conspicuous in the Latin-American trade 
that Colon was often referred to as Aspinwall and not by 
its real geographical name. 


An Alert and Energetic People 


NE interesting fact in connection with our commercial 

progress in Chile is that various North American con- 
cerns sprang up in Valparaiso following the discovery of 
gold in California. The haul of supplies for the Argonauts 
was naturally much shorter from Valparaiso to San Fran- 
cisco than from New York around the Horn. 

With this glimpse of our past, we can go on to today. 
Nowhere in South America is there a stronger good will for 
the Yankee than in Chile. It is no depreciation of the atti- 
tude of other Latin-American republics to say that the 
Chileans like us better than any other foreigners. Part of 
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this favor is born of our immense financial interests. The 
second is because the Chileans regard us as their model of 
what a people and a country should be. If anything were 
needed to cinch our hold it came last March with the 
Tacna-Arica decision handed down by Presideat Coolidge, 
which justified the long Chilean contention for a plebiscite 
to determine the sovereignty over the two provinces. 

The moment you reach Chile you touch life and work at 
a new angle, more especially if you arrive from Peru. In- 
stead of the Latin languor so obvious in the country over 
which the masterful little Leguia rules, you find real Anglo- 
Saxon lift and outlook. The people are alert and energetic. 
Although they constantly employ the phrase ‘‘como no,” 
which means “why not’’—it corresponds to the Russian 
nitchivo and the French voila—they are anything but casual. 
They know how to drive a good bargain. 

You hear English spoken on every side in Valparaiso— 
more often referred to as Valpo; and also in Santiago, al- 
though German is a good second. Every one of the big na- 
tions has its own club. You see statues in the public parks 
dedicated to men with names like O’ Higgins and Cochrane. 
Even our William Wheelwright has a memorial to him in 
the Avenida Brazil in Valparaiso. 

This foreign atmosphere and the omnipresent Anglo- 
Saxon and Teutonic cast of countenance, especially among 


down and out. The Span- 
iards found nothing to com- 
pare with the treasure of 
the Incas, but they did find lots of fighting. Here you have 
the root of the lower-class Chilean, who is conceded to be 
the doughtiest soldier in all South America. 

Almagro was forced to retreat to Peru and was followed 
by Valdivia, the founder of Santiago, which is now the 
capital. Valdivia’s fate was a tragic example of what the 
world sometimes calls poetic justice. Like all his compatriots . 
he was hotfoot after gold. When the Araucanians finally 
captured him they lashed him to a tree, pried open his 
mouth and poured molten gold down his throat, ssying, 
“Gold is what you are after. You will now have all you 
want.” 

The Chilean peasant today—the so-called rofto—is a 
descendant of the union of those early Spaniards with na- 
tive women. Every Hispanic soldier that went south had 
from six to eight Indian women in his personal train. One 
of Valdivia’s troopers acquired a harem of sixty and is said 
to have left eighty-seven children. These exploits in par- 
entage, as they have been well called, probably hold the 
world’s record. 

Those early Spanish assimilators were the forerunners 
of the British, German, French, Slav and Italian immi- 
grants, some soldiers, but the majority traders, who came 
out later and built up the existing Chilean race, which is 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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AS A WOMAN THINKS 


of knowledge you get whether that is not even more of 
a curse. For this reason I have become a bit squeam- 
ish about education. Occasionally, when I am suffering 
from the effects of some 
regrettable wisdom I 


[ctiromiee is a curse, but it depends upon what kind 


By Corra Harris 
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I developed a personal sympathy for the poor little 

noun in the objective case. It was frequently knock- 

ed down and trampled upon by the noun in the nom- 
inative case. It was the victim of an active verb. 

By this time I have 

my own ideas about the 





have acquired, the very 
sight or sound of the 
word gives me a sinking 
sensation, as one feels 
when reminded of fate 
It emacks too much of 
Calvinism, of a willful, 
worldly form of predesti- 
nation by which the mind, 
morale and future of a 
youth are determined. 
We can teach him a lie 
by concealing part of the 
truth, knob him like a 
hydra-horned monster 
with false ideais, and he 
has no defense. We can 
substitute a code of ethics 
for religion without let- 
ting him know that ethics 
is a variable and fre 
quently very free trans- 
lation we make of the 
will ef God in the minds 
of men. 

The product of such a 
system of education we 
have in the present gen- 
eration of young people. 
They are being deprived 
of their legal relations to 
the Almighty. They are 
running true to form, 
predestined to their 
courses by what they 
have not been taught 
obedience to that law 
which we older people call 
God. To be brought up 
illiterate in the spirit 
seems to me a frightful 
state of ignorance and 
very dangerous. I prefer 
real Calvinism, though I 
was born and bred a 
Methodist, because ac- 
cording to that old doc 
trine some of us at jeast 
were elected to salvation. 

Methods of education 
were much more primi- 
tive when I was a child. 
You learned your Cate- 








virtue and value of words. 
Their worth depends en- 
tirely upon the person 
who uses them. They 
betray more than the 
mind; they betray the 
man. Thesomnambulant 
charm of De Quincey’s 
writings was due to his 
constant use of the pas- 
sive verb. They are 
nearly all drugged and 
recumbent. There are 
peaks of the purest in- 
spiration in Whitman’s 
poetry, rough tablelands 
that stretch away ‘into 
light and darkness, writ- 
ten with a rhythm of 
words so harsh and strong 
that one hears the hoarse 
shouts of a man with a 
great and joyful heart. 
But the -lowlands of his 
thoughts are covered with 
a growth of monstrous 
words. My belief is that 
those who revere him as 
a poet quote him less of- 
ten on this account than 
his ostentatious disciples 
who camp most fre- 
quently in the lower re- 
gions of his genius. 

And there are the de- 
cadent writers who use 
words frequently that 
bloom like fair frail 
blossoms on a dung 
heap—but always a line 
somewhere which betrays 
the odor of the soil. 

The reason why the 
minor poets are minor is 
because the thoughts 
they have can only be 
sung in slender, pale, 
poignant words. Itis not 
beauty they express so 
much as frailty. Poe’s 
tales and poetry always 
fascinated me, but they 
reveal the dipsomaniacal 








chiem and the Ten Com- 
mandments first; then 
your alphabet. I knew 
who made the heavens and the earth, that Adam was the 
first man and Eve the first woman, before I was five years 
old; but I must have been nearly six before I could distin- 
guish between the little 6 and the little d of the alphabet. 
They seemed ery smal! and negligible compared with the 
hills and skies and trees to which I had been accustomed. 
I was frightfully lonely with my a, b, abs. What I spelled 
out by the hardest was not interesting. I had the prescience 
of all things and must now be turned back to learn little 
words in a book that I had always used in speaking. I 
could not be impressed when w-h-a-t turned out to be 
“what.” I lacked the erudite instinct which makes 
scholars. 

My only interest in words today is to find the one needed, 
preferably a small one; young, active and properly colored 
to use for expressing that feeling which became a thought, 
if you can say it or write it down. I have never had 
the least cultural curiosity about the ancestry of a word, 
whether Greek or Latin or even older, though I have some- 
timas had the feeling that I might be using a smooth, wise 
word which had formerly been in the employ of Socrates. 
But never one accustomed to Marcus Aurelius’ way of 
thinking—a good man as pagans go, but reduced to a 
negative state by the quality of his spirit. 

I have often wondered if literary people as a class show 
any aptitude for grammar in their youth. My suspicion is 
that it ia chiefly those who speak correctly — you may say, 
from a sense of duty; not naturally, nor with any charm— 
who take to the drudgery of studying English composition. 
They are of that class who read your book, not for the 





1 Had the Happier Feeling of Being Very Much Abroad Then, as a Bird Must Have on the Wing in a Wide Space 


taste or flavor of the story you tell, but to find a misplaced 
adverb or the tail of a participle sticking out in the wrong 
place. Meanness of mind can sink no lower than this, 
because it is clothed in such outrageous respectability. 
You cannot call him a hypocrite for directing your atten- 
tion to a grammatical error on the one hundred and twenty- 
fifth page of your narrative; yet he is one, plucking at the 
mote of an outlawed word with a beam in his own eye. I 
never knew one who could write an interesting sentence, 
though a child could parse it. 

The only indication I showed of literary sense from the 
beginning was a distaste for the study of grammar. I re- 
member how small I was, and how desolate, being obliged 
to sit in the house and learn a lesson in Smith’s English 
Grammar. And it is still a queer thing from my point of 
view that men have.been burned at the stake for choosing 
their own doctrines from the Scriptures; but, so far as I 
know, the author of a textbook designed to cower the mind 
of a child has never suffered martyrdom. I am not imply- 
ing a disposition to thrust a blazing fagot into the beard 
of a professional grammarian; but it does seem strange 
when you think about it that no man has ever been pun- 
ished for devising textbook tortures for children. 

My only recollections of this book were the punishments 
I received because it remained a to me, and the 
number of hard and fast rules in it that I learned but could 
not apply. When it was done and over with, the residuum 
of information left in my mind never to be forgotten was 
that “Active verbs govern the objective case.” I have 
noticed that they do in every walk of life. In those days 


genius of the man. 

Job was shrewder 
than a psalmist is sup- 
posed to be when he cried out, “Oh . . . that mine 
adversary had written a book!’’ I do not know how the 
theologians interpret this passage, but it is perfectly clear to 
me that Job was no mean psychologist. No man ever wrote 
a book that did not betray him if you know how to read it. 
If he has an illiterate nature and all the words at a scholar’s 
command, the thing he writes may be useful, like a record; 
but it will not have the convincing charm of life. He sus- 
tains the same relation to literature that a plowman does to 
a painter, an artisan to an architect—useful, but not nearly 
so interesting to know. 

As fcr the mere grammar of language, it is essential if 
you have no ear for composing a sentence, as notes are for 
one who has no ear for music and must strum it as it is 
written for him. I am deficient there, having no skill in the 
harmonies of singing sounds; but I came out of ten genera- 
tions of men who used words as the winds use the clouds, 
roughly or gently, according to the velocity of their moods. 
And-I contend that there are some things to be said so 
quickly by way of interpreting a man or a meaning that if 
you stop long enough to reduce it to a parsing symmetry 
you have lost the breath of life in the truth you meant to 
convey. 

. My memory is eclectic, so to speak, and would never re- 
tain what was répugnant to me, especially in the way of 
education. I have forgotten most of the multiplication 
table. The algebraic figure of speech, z, is still an unknown 
quantity to me, though I remember passing creditable 
examinations in this study. There must have been some- 
thing wrong with the teachers I had. 
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Ridpath’s History of the United States was the first book 
I ever read. Vanity was the inspiration of this undertak- 
ing. I had been brought up on glorious family legends and 
I expected to find the volume thickly populated with my 
ancestors. But it was not. This is characteristic of his- 
torians; they omit many men famous in their own families. 
I think it accounts for the growth and development of the 
Colonial Dames and the various orders of Daughters. You 
may set out your family tree in any one of these organiza- 
tions and enjoy the distinction of being somebody in spite 
of the negligence of the historians. 

After all, I was destined never to finish reading Ridpath’s 
history. I was halted at the Battle of Gettysburg on ac- 
count of a terrible and unexpected censorship. 

Father had been such a good soldier that he was never 
obliged to boast of his war record until he was a very old 
man and was compelled to fan up his past glories to con- 
found the current generation of his posterity who fought in 
gas masks from dugouts during the World War. I was 
therefore a disciple of Ridpath without sectional animus. 
I was ignorant of the opprobrious reputation the word 
“rebel” had in the South. The probability is that I had 
never heard it spoken, as bad language is not used in the 
best society. 

One night we were at the supper table. I was still 
sitting on the dictionary in the bottom of my chair in order 
to be sufficiently elevated for the proper use of my knife 
and fork. But I had been reading Ridpath that day and 
suddenly showed forth with some childish remark about 
what had been done to the rebel army at Gettysburg. 

It was as if I had cast a bomb in the midst of this peace- 
ful. scene. Mother turned pale and stared at me as if she 
felt a serpent in her bosom. 

“Rebel?” shouted father. 

I died beneath his gaze, but kept my eyes open, fasci- 
nated by the noble rage that seemed to transform him. 
He stood up, cast his chair from him, ground his teeth, 
swept a gesture that made the candle flicker, folded his 
arms and strode back and forth, lashing the tail of his fury. 

He called upon God to witness his sorrow that a man 
should live to hear his own child call him a rebel! 

I keened my nose and wept, still wondering why rebel 
should be a bad name. 

Father laid his hand upon my head and forgave me with 
asob. After all, he said, it was not my fault that an honest 


man who had suffered, bled and died twice for his country 
should be set down in history as a rebel. His unfortunate 
child was the victim of a partisan historian. Where was 
that book? 

I slid hastily from my seat and ran to fetch the iniquitous 
volume. Mother had purchased it from a book agent with- 
out suspecting how the author had branded her husband 
and all brave men of the South. 

Father opened it, stared at the printed pages, wrinkled 
his nose, snarled his lip as if he literally smelled the mean- 
ness of ignoble truth, gripped it in his two hands and 
tossed it through the open window behind him, the 
pages still tittering maliciously as they fluttered down. 

Followed the first and only address I ever heard on the 
Lost Cause, impassioned, and, I still believe, veracious. 
He let me have the facts—state sovereignty, slavery, 
secession—his own part in the struggle. He opened his 
wounds and bled afresh. Did I see his feet—halting before 
me and standing at attention upon these members. He 
had marched without shoes through the snows of Virginia 
and left his tracks there written in blood! He had slept in 
this snow without so much as a shawl to cover him. He 
had fought all day and all night when he was sick from 
hunger. And he’d never been shot in the back! Only to be 
besmirched with the title of “‘rebel’’! 

Socrates about to die had nothing on him in the way of 
eloquence, though he may have surpassed father in the 
logic of his defense. But watch the world; it is ever more 
easily stirred and convinced by oratory than by logic. 

Sitting with my hands clasped in an ecstasy of all emo- 
tions attendant upon such a ministry, I was born again and 
confirmed in the doctrines of my own people. I have let it 
all go long since. I have praised Lincoln and Grant—not 
Sherman, of course, though he may deserve it from another 
point of view—but it has been, you may say, in the way of 
good sportsmanship. The fact that the South was wrong 
will never make the methods of the North seem right to 
me. 

I doubt now if any means used which result in war 
can be right. It comes to me now that the men of the 
North and the men of the South never were enemies. They 
fought like growing brothers during the Civil War, leaving 
no malice behind. It was the ethics practiced by the 
carpetbaggers that estranged the two sections. I can look 
back through the whole of my life at incidents like this one 


which bent the twig of my mind and determined the very 
nature of my thinking even after I outgrew my prejudices. 

I am passing briefly through the educational period of 
my life. It was relatively unimportant. Textbooks may 
furnish a good setting-up exercise for the strengthening of 
the mind; but if one takes them seriously, or imagines 
they furnish him with the things he should know along the 
way he must go, they are injurious. It is a fearful thing to 
be stitched up and certified in a common-school education 
and later sold out of a university into the markets for 
what you are worth or not worth to the world. You have 
really no wisdom of your own. Your mind is a short or 
long pattern of other men’s thoughts, theories and con- 
victions. You aren't anything but an addled egg of infor- 
mation, or a good one that must be hatched later into a 
mind of your own. 

I am not opposed to education, you understand, but to 
the way we get it. The best ones in my opinion are ob- 
tained as a man makes his own living, by work and expe- 
rience. I would rather learn from a great man or woman 
traveling a wind-swept road than to study all the textbooks 
in a school taught by a little fellow who knows the whole 
course. 

I attended the old-field school at broken intervals in 
these days. What I remember about that is the path 
across the hills to this school, the scent of ripe maypops in 
the long grass, the passion flowers blooming like lace among 
the corn, dew on everything; the way the gray gables of 
the schoolhouse showed against the sky, the little winds 
that accompanied me on summer days fragrant as the breath 
of the fields. They are like verses I learned long ago. 
If I need one in a cheerful tale now I always go back and 
copy the little a-b-c breeze that used to blow the grass 
into billows and turn the leaves on a certain poplar tree like 
a thousand tiny silver fans as we went by together. 

Once when I was very young I was sent to the village 
school and came for the first time in contact with the bold 
alacrity of the children of the world, a very small world, 
but strange to me. They must have bragged and boasted. 
Anyway, for the first time [ remember being troubled 
about my financial standing. I did not know whether my 
parents were rich people or poor people, but it was apparent 
that there was great satisfaction to be had from riches. 
Still, it was a delicate matter, upon which I was loath to 

(Continued on Page 112) 














I Was So Deeply Moved That I Had to be Led From the Stage in Tears 
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PHILADELPHIA, AUGUST 22, 1925 


Examinations for Motor Drivers 


HE American Medical Association, through one of its 

committees, has been making a careful study of the 
causes of motor accidents, with a view to formulating cer- 
tain physical requirements for motorists who apply for 
operators’ licenses. The toll of automobile fatalities has 
become so excessive that its tragic importance can scarcely 
be overestimated, and every serious attempt to reduce it 
deserves earnest consideration. 

Inasmuch as there are something like seventeen million 
motor care whizzing to and fro in the land, many of them 
remote from large cities, it is obviously impracticable to 
enforce thorough tests of the physical condition of so 
many drivers. If really searching examinations were to 
be made they would involve countless local staffs of ocu- 
lists, aurista, heart specialists, and so on, and not a car 
could move for the red tape in which motorists would find 
themseives entang!ed. 

The medicai men who have been going into the matter 
appear to have been aware of the practical difficulties 
which surround their task, and the text of the renort 
indicates that they have attempted to suggest require- 
ments and procedure well within the bounds of reason and 
good sense. They believe that no person should be per- 
mitted to drive a motor vehicle without a license to do so. 
They propose that applicants for operators’ licenses be 
required to produce physicians’ certificates that they have 
no disqualifying defects of legs or arms; that they have a 
certain minimal vision, with or without glasses; that they 
are able to hear a loud-spoken voice at five feet; that 
they have adequate mentality and reasonably sound heart 
action. They further recommend the establishment of 
loca! boards of licensure which shall be empowered to 
make personal cxaminations of applicants and to modify 
the actepted standards of fitness in cases in which com- 
pensating capacities appear to make up for inability to 
meet other requirements. 

The whole report is framed with such obvious considera- 
tion for the rights and convenience of the motoring public 
that it should make many more friends than enemies. 
Some such requirements as those suggested by this great 
and representative medical organization must soon be 
adopted, and it is to be doubted if the code laid down can 


be much improved upon until a thorough trial of it has 
afforded new data upon the subject. 

The technical examinations now in vogue in states which 
require them have much to recommend them; but in 
many jurisdictions they have been characterized by trick 
questions, stunt driving and a determined effort to catch 
the applicant tripping rather than to ascertain how well he 
can handle his car under all conditions and how thorough 
is his knowledge of traffic regulations. A college professor 
who has driven his own car eight years without accident 
and without collision with the law was recently failed in 
such a test because when asked to turn his car in a narrow 
street he permitted his rear wheels to touch the curb, after 
making sure that no pedestrians were passing. A man half 
blind and hard of hearing who had been told that touching 
the curb would disqualify him might have passed the test 
in triumph and have remained a permanent menace to his 
fellow townsmen. 


Opening Up the Balkans 


HE Balkans have always been called, and quite accu- 

rately, the powder barrel of Europe. The Great War 
began there. Another assassin, or a careless king dabbling 
in national aspirations, might start something again. There 
is, consequently, very good reason for devising some method 
of dampening the powder or removing the fuse. 

One of the surest methods of lessening the Balkan men- 
ace would be to develop the countries in an industrial way. 
Bulgaria is a nation of peasants. Rumania is still largely 
agricultural despite its very considerable natural resources. 
The same applies to Jugo-Slavia. As a result, the people 
are still comparatively primitive in outlook and in their 
methods of living. If the countries were opened up in an 
industrial way, the scale of living would be raised, educa- 
tion would become more general, open communication 
with the outside world would remove some of the traits 
which isolation breeds and in time racial hatreds and preju- 
dices would burn less fiercely. 

But the advance of European capital to undertake the 
opening up of the Balkans meets with certain checks. 
There are the oil fields of Rumania, for instance. Before 
the war they were in the control almost exclusively of for- 
eign capital. Sixty-five per cent of the capitalization was 
in German hands, twenty-five per cent in English, the bal- 
ance largely in American. Only one-tenth of the oil area, 
however, was being exploited. Since the war the Ruma- 
nian Government has taken on itself the task of preserving 
the natural resources of the country for the benefit of the 
people of Rumania. The first step was to expropriate the 
German interests, turning them over to a syndicate of 
Rumanian engineers, who proceeded to operate on a twenty 
per cent royalty basis. The second move was the passing in 
1928 of a mining law which holds from fifty-five to sixty 
per cent in all oil ventures for the state and Rumanian pri- 
vate capital, thus preventing outside control. 

This applies to new fields only, however, the capital 
already invested being exempt from the regulations for a 
period of fifty years. Nevertheless, it is serving to check 
the further development of the remarkably fine oil fields of 
Prahova and Ploesti. Foreign investors do not take kindly 
to the idea of government control, and the fact that Ru- 
mania is next door to Russia adds to their nervousness. 
The country has rich mineral resources as well—coal, man- 
ganese deposits, copper, gold, silver and iron; but the gov- 
ernment under Bratiano seems wary of foreign capital. 
They want it, but they want it on their own terms. 

Jugo-Slavia has mineral resources which are barely being 
tapped. More than a million tons of coal are mined each 
year by rather primitive methods. There is plenty of cop- 
per and iron and rather considerable deposits of marble 
and mercury in Slovenia and Dalmatia. The country is 
sorely in need of improved transportation, however, and 
capital seems a little backward in lending itself to the am- 
bitious railroad-building plans the government has formu- 
lated. Part of this reluctance is due to the fact that in the 
past foreign capital was enlisted in Jugo-Slavian enter- 
prises through Viennese bankers, who acted not only as 
intermediaries but guarantors as well. The Balkan 
countries lack the-capital to undertake the development 
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of their own resources on any extensive basis, but mutual 
suspicions will have to be dissipated before foreign capital 
will be given the opportunity. 


Some Strictures on Our Colleges 


OT every critic of our colleges and college men lifts up 

his voice to swell the chorus of those who are declaring 

that the present generation of undergraduates is beating 

all the records of fathers and grandfathers for scholarship, 

application to studies, correctness of behavior and sanity 
of outlook. 

We give the floor to a distinguished educator whose offi- 
cial position unfortunately cramps the style of his public 
utterances and robs them of much of the piquancy which 
enlivens his private conversation. This critic keeps in 
close touch with the activities of scores of American col- 
leges, and has a familiarity with European universities 
which is scarcely less intimate and extensive. His breadth 
of outlook is almost unequaled and his opinions therefore 
carry great weight. He says: 

“The reason our colleges do not give undergraduates 
sounder education is that only about half of them want to 
be educated. They go to college from a great variety of 
motives; a few really yearn for higher education,’ are 
fitted for it and are prepared to work to get it; many 
enter simply because, in their set, it is the thing to do and 
their fathers or mothers insist upon it. Others go for 
athletics, for campus activities, for club and fraternity life; 
from every motive, indeed, except for a chance to study 
and to be taught. Neither they nor their parents desire to 
have any real pressure put upon them. 

‘College faculties know only too well that it is next to 
impossible to impart much sound learning to more than a 
small proportion of the young men under their charge. 
Some time ago they tacitly gave it up as a hopeless job. 
Now they ere saying to one another, ‘If we cannot educate 
these youngsters, we will do the next best thing. We will 
try to keep them rationally entertained during their four 
years in college. We may not give them much, but it will 
be better than nothing.” Hence many of the snap courses, 
hence much of the superficial and showy or futile work. 

“We seem to be drifting toward the English. classifica- 
tion of pass'men and honor men, a system under which a 
very moderate amount of work is assigned te those who 
merely desire to win a dégree with as little labor as possi- 
ble, and intensive training, involving the closest applica- 
tion, is provided for those who aspire tosubstantial academic 
honors. I have in mind one American college in which a 
modification of this system is being tried; but it is still too 
soon to say how it will work out.” 

In considering these strictures it should be borne in mind 
that they were made by a critic who had European stand- 
ards before him, who was thinking of conditions in English 
and Continental universities whose students come to them 
so thoroughly prepared, especially in classics and in phi- 
losophy, that many enter the first-year class about on a 
level with the American sophomore, or even junior, class- 
man. There is small room for wonder that young men who 
enter upon a university career with such a formidable edu- 
cational armament, who have been trained in systematic 
and thorough methods of study and who have been taught 
to depend upon themselves rather than upon question- 
answering instructors and assigned sections of specified 
textbooks, should go further and deeper than American- 
trained boys of equal intellectual capacity. The young 
people of any age are the product of the civilization into 
which they were born. We may take them to task for the 
set of conditions they help to create for the next generation, 
but we can neither blame nor praise them for those of 
ancestral making. 

Without attempting either to refute or to discredit the 
witness we have quoted, we must confess that our sympa- 
thies are, for the most part, with our own boys. Education 
of the privileged classes had for centuries been a vital 
activity in Europe when in the New World it was still a 
rare adventure, merely a softer phase of the struggle for 
existence on the edge of a vast wilderness. Give our 
American lads another hundred years and there will be a 
very different tale to tell. 











the vast terminal with its lofty blue roof. A crowd 

milled around the long baggage counter, where a 
dozen perspiring clerks were checking an average of 500 
pieces of baggage every eight hours. Jamming his way 
into the mass burst a tired citizen followed by porters 
with numerous suitcases. He finally attracted the atten- 
tion of a clerk and thrust out five pasteboard checks 
appealingly. 

“Any chance of getting these on the Century?” 

Despite the heat, the clerk was impassively collected. 
He glanced over the man’s head at the big clock in the 
center of the room. 

“Sixteen minutes! That’s not much time. Can’t prom- 
ise—do the best we can. Where's your tickets?” 

The man shoved out two long green slips gratefully. 
Meanwhile the veteran baggageman who had been stand- 
ing beside me and overheard the conversation, snorted. 

‘Sixteen minutes to make the Century! Say, mister, got 
any idea what we have to do in sixtcen minutes to get 
those five trunks aboard that train? No? Well, maybe 
you'd like to follow those checks up behind the scenes.” 

I registered a hasty assent, and down we went into the 
largest baggage room in the world, my guide talking of the 
trials of his profession that pass unobserved by travelers 
in the station. 


|: WAS hot; hot even in the great open spaces of 


Five Trunks and Sixteen Minutes 


* HIRTY-NINE years I’ve been on this job, mister, 

and I can testify that the public hasn’t changed very 
much. But the baggageman has. Remember how they 
used to call us baggage-smashers? You don’t hear so much 
of that nowadays. Know why? Because the modern bag- 
gageman is a baggage-preserver, not a baggage-smasher. 
We had nearly 1,500,000 pieces of baggage go in and out 
of this terminal 
last year. We lost 
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LET’S CHECK THE TRUNKS 


By John R. Tunis 


The superintendent pawed over his desk. Themhe stuck 
out one hand to the pneumatic tube at one side where the 
receiver was jingling in the slot. He took it, opened it and 
removed its contents; five checks clipped together with a 
RUSH tag on them. The chief took them in his hand. 

“This passenger did what 90 per cent of the traveling 
public does; he came in fifteen minutes before train time 
and expects us to get his trunks on board for him. We do it 
under pressure, but it’s an awful job on arush morning like 
this. Ever stop to think, mister, that most people who go 
away for a summer vacation leave in three months—June, 
July and August? And they come back in three days— 
the three days after Labor Day, today, tomorrow and the 
next day. And that’s the result.’”’ And he waved his hand 
around the overcrowded room. 

“Now take these five trunks. Some expressman brought 
them in probably last night. We knew the owner would 
want to check them out today, and so we had to put them 
where we could find them quickly. There’s—let’s see—all 
of 20,000 trunks in this room. How are we going to make 
sure that we can find these five trunks out of 20,000 ata 
minute’s notice? 

“Simply by stacking them all together. And we stack 
them all together by using the third digit system. Look at 
these numbers; 526,943-944-945-946-947. If we stacked 
them by the last number, they would all be in different 
stacks and it would take an hour to find them. By taking 
the third digit from the right we can stack them all together 
in the same stack—in this case Number 9. Come and see.” 
And he handed the five checks to one of a line of men wait- 
ing with hand trucks, and led me to Stack Number 9. 

It took three minutes actual time to locate those five 
trunks. They were all in Stack 9; they were all together. 
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The man with the hand truck loaded them, first ex- 

changing the expressman's tags for the railway com- 

pany’s destination tags which had come down in the 
pneumatictube. With another truckman he wheeled them 
off to an electric elevator at the end. 

“Now they are ready for the train,” said the chief as we 
walked over. ‘This electric truck is lined up for the Cen- 
tury. It’s the last one to go up, and these are the last pieces 
to go on.” 

We stepped in beside the truck as the elevator rose to 
the train platforms. Soon we were beside the Limited, 
passengers hurrying to their places, and in a minute 
we saw the baggage car and the trunks going rapidly 
on board. The operation had taken in all just thirteen 
minutes. 

“Now then,” said the chief as we picked our way down 
the platform, “you've seen how we dispose of outgoing 
baggage; come and take a look at what happens to incom- 
ing stuff.” 


When the Limited Rolls In 


N A MINUTE we had reached another platform and he 
led me down past where a gang of men were sitting 
on an electric truck. 

Glancing at his watch, the chief turned to one of them 
and asked, “‘ What are you waiting for, Jim?" 

“The Southwestern. There she comes, now, I think.” 

Instantly the group was stung into action. They hopped 
off the truck as the big Limited rolled slowly in and stopped. 
Passengers piled off, porters came running down the plat- 
form to meet them, until at last the crowd thinned away 
and cleaners with mops and pails assaulted the sleepers. 
But still the baggage car remained. 

“Now our trouble begins,” said the chief. ‘This is a 
trained crew, six men and a foreman, but they can’t start 
work until every- 
thing has been 





one trunk, we 


damaged three. 


That tells the 
story, doesn’t 
it?” 


We were in the 
main baggage 
room. Cajfions of 
piled-up trunks; 
sweating men , 
charging in and X —— 
out with truck- 
loads of stuff; 
mountains of bag- 
gage on every 
side, reaching 
high up into the 
room. But no con- 
fusion, no shout- 
ing; quiet, order, 
system; every 
man on the job, 
each man doing 
his own job. 

“Hullo, chief,” 
said the superin- 
tendent of the 
outgoing-baggage 
room to my guide 
as we came up to 
his desk. 

“Hullo, Carey; 
lemme see those 
five checks that 
just came down 
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checked up with 
the baggage crew 
of the train, 
Every time bag- 
gage is handied in 
this station a rec- 
ord is made. 
That’s so we can 
determinerespon- 
sibility. Li we find 
a damaged trunk, 
the man who did © 
it gets three days’ 
book suspension— 
that is, three days 
without pay. 
Though we realiy 
have very little 
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shout. The elec- 
trie truck moved 
off empty save for 
four of the crew. 
‘“‘Where are 
they going?” I 
asked the chief. 
‘‘Another 
track. We're 
cramped for space 
here, so they have 
to cut the baggage 
car over to unload 
her... . Whatis 
it, Jim—-197”" He 











to go out on the 
Century.” 





The Main Baggage Room, Grand Central Terminal, New York 


(Continued on 
Page 94) 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 
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paewn OF ADMERT: ONCray 

“Vi, 1 Wee Just Down on the Beach and I'tt 
fay They're Not Wearing a Let These 
Days. fome fights, Cid Girt, Some Sights!" 


Reverie of a Bachelor 


OME girle marry in boredom, 
Sm girls marry in haate, 
Some girls wed for their daily bread, 
Some, leat they be effaced ; 
Some girls wed on a wager, 
Some girls wed on a spree, 
Some girls marry to be contrary 
They never will marry me! 


Some girls marry on tugboats, 
Some girls marry on trains, 
Some are light-headed enough to be wedded 
Swooping in aeroplanes ; 
Some girls marry in swimming, 
Or in submarines under the sea; 
Some girls marry from mere vagary 
They never will marry me! 


But some girls marry in carnest, 
Some girls marry for life, 
Willing to dear the load of care 
That commonly lands on a wife; 
They are married with all decorum 
In a church, by a dominie; 
And such a fairy I'm 
willing to marry 
But they never will 
marry me! 
Morria Bishop. 


A Circus Isn'ta 
Circus Untess 
YouTake a Child 


ES. dear, the ele- 

phanta eal pea- 
nuts. I don’t know 
why they eat them. 
No, I don't know how 
many they eat in a 
day. No, they don't 
make the elephants 
sick. I don’t know 
why they don't make 
the elephants sick. No, 
you mustn’t eat any 
more. Because the ele- 
phants’ stomacha are 
bigger than yours. I 
don't know why 
they're bigger. Those 
are giraffes, dear. 
They call them that 
because that's their 
name. How should I 
know why their necks 
are long, dear? Yes, 
they all have long 
necks like that. I 
don’t know what 
makes the lemonade 
pink. I don’t know 


“Beans, I Almost Wish I Had Married a 
Man Like the New Nurse 1 Just Hired, 
Mere She Comes Now With the Children’ 


Answer?" 


what makes the balloons red, unless they paint them red. 
No, they don’t paint the lemonade. I don’t know why 
they don’t. Now look at the animals, dear, and don’t ask 
so many questions. Yes, that’s a hyena. Because, dear, 
that’s its name—all animals have names. I don’t know 
why it doesn’t stand still. Yes, dear, that’s a tiger. Be- 
cause all tigers are striped and all leopards are spotted. 
They just are, dear. No, I said no more peanuts. Monkeys 
are used to them, dear. The poles hold the tent up. Ropes 
hold the poles, sweetness. Stakes hold the ropes, dearest. 
They just do—I don’t know why. Now do look at the 
animals and don’t ask so many questions. That's a zebra, 
dear. Because that’s its nai2. But, dear, it’s different 
from the tiger. I don’t know why, sweetheart. No, the 
man wouldn't know either, so don’t ask him. Yes. .. . 
No, ... No... Yes... . There’s the band now; 
we must hurry into the big tent, as the show will start in a 
. Te. ko FR ee a ee ee ee Bet 
know. I don't know why the fat man was so fat. No, I 
don’t know why the thin man was so thin. I don’t know 

I don’t know why, sweetness. I don’t know how. No, no- 
body knows; don’t ask them. I don’t know, angel. All 
right, you may have three bagfuls. Yes, and five ice-cream 
cones, Yes, two glasses of lemonade. Yes, four boxes of 
crackajack. Put them all in your mouth at once—there’s 
a sweet child! —John Forbes. 





The Editor of “Neu Rot’ Meets Some of Hie Readers 


“Great Scott, Vil I'll Bite. What's the 


“The Answer, Beans, Dear? It's Obvious. 
You See Altogether Too Mucht** 


Mother Goose for Antique Collectors 


ARY had a little lamp 
When lamps were quite passé ; 
She gave a junkman twenty cents 
To take the thing away. 


But when she found “‘collecting’’ smart, 
Then Mary’s heart was sore ; 

She tracked that junkman and his cart 
To get her lamp once more. 


And when she reached his vast estate 
And found no junkman near, 

She went into the lodge to wait 
Until he should appear. 


“What must I do to get my lamp?” 
Our anxious Mary cried. 

“Go sell your house and summer camp!” 
The junkman quick replied. 


Curly birch! Curly birch highboy be mine ; 

The next time I've relatives coming to dine, 

Thou shalt sit in my room while I show thee and gloat, 
And watch Cousin Emma turn green in the throat! 


The man in the wilder- 
ness asked me fair: 
How many drawers in 
a Windsor chair? 

I answered him as I 

thought right: 
As many as shelves in 
a Hepplewhite. 


This is the attic that 
Jack built. 


This is the wife who 
went plumb daft 

Over each All-America 
art and craft, 

And filled up the attic 
that Jack built. 


This is the hand- 
painted taboret 

That was made by the 
wife who went plumb 


And filled up the attic 
that Jack built. 





This is the burnt-wood 
ping-pong set 
That followed the 
hand-painted tab- 
oret 
(Continued on 
Page 75) 
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RIVERS TO CROSS 


avn 
ACK at the hotel, I was occupied 
B for an hour writing and coding a 
report te Ribault of all that had 
taken place sines I landed at Ponta Rico, 
I did not disguise the fact that things 
bed gone nene too well or that the re- 
ception of our scheme had been hostile. 

“We are up against pig-headedness 
and personal complications on the one 
side,” I wrote, “and a slippery crew of 
Continental financiers on the other. We 
shall find ourselves opposed by obstacles 

at every curn. Sir Francis is definitely 
antagonistic to me and asks me to tell 
you that he thinks I'm rotten, In these 
circumstances you may feel it would be 
advisable tc send another representa- 
tive. For my own part, I am whole- 
heartedly anxious to carry on, but you 
may not care to take the risk.” 

[ hated sending this advice, but some- 
hew | was easier in my mind after the 
eable had gone. In common fairness I 
could not disguise Sir Francis’ animos- 
ity. Old Ribault, I knew, would stick 
to me through thick and thin; but there 
were others on the board who might not 
hold the same views. Besides, I never 
had much use for the optimistic pros- 
pector who writes up his case in rose- 
colored ink. 

On my way back from the post office 
i bought a copy of the Ponta Rico news- 
peper--a one-sheet affair which dealt 
mainly with matters of local interest, 
military news in the form of Part II 
Orders, and a column of wires supplied 
by an international press bureau. 

Thus I learned that the Conserva- 
tives were in with a jarge majority. 
This was ae circumstance that might 
seriously affect our projects, since the 
new gaming acta were a Conservative 
measure which had only been flirted 
with by the previous government—and 
then suddenly I saw Philida’s name: 


“Miss Philida Prothero, the daugh- 
ter of General Sir Francia Prothero, 
K.C.M.4G., D.S.O.,, is aboard the Mari- 
ana and will land in Ponta Rico at 
10:30 A.m. tomorrow. Misa Prothero, 
who will be accompanied by Mrs, 
Niunes-Hunter, has been making an 
extensive tour on the Continent, She 
will be assured of a very hearty wel- 
come,” 


Never was a truer word printed. I 
dropped the paper in my lap and 
stretched my arma above my head. As 
I did so I saw Leland Boas coming down 
the ateps from the heights. 

To judge from his expression, he had 
recently Leen involved in an unpleasant 
interview. The tolerart and half-pitying - 
amile was absent, and he regarded me 
with contracted brows and half-closed 
eyes like a marksman taking a sight. 

“Have you feund a stool of repentance, Praed,” he 
asked, ‘‘to think over the error of your ways? What a mess 
you have made of things, to be sure! Nobody likes you. 
it is the same stery wherever you go—unpopular—un- 
popular.” 

i took a shot in the dark. 

“Don't tell me that I failed to make an agréeable im- 
presaicn on His Excellency the governor. Don’t tell me 
that = 

“Tt fear so,” he replied. 
to perceive your charms.” 

“And is it sympathy for my failure that has excited your 
grief and anxiety, Boas?” 

“Grief —anxiety?” he repeated. 

“Certainiy. I never saw you so depressed. Unleas I 
knew it were impossible, I should begin to think His Excel- 
lency has been putting you through the hoops.” 

Leland Boas checked a retort. 

“IT am going to talk to you,” he said; “a straight and 
practical talk. You're a nuisance; not you as you, but you 
as representing a firm that is too big to be ignored.” 

“That sounds uncommonly like a quotation,” said I. 
“The governor might have made just such a statement 
as that.” 


“Yes, even the governor failed 
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A Splendid, Healthy, Feartess Girt, Vnawed by Man, Nature or Even Infinity Itsetf. I Feit 
Neo Harm Coutd Come to a Woman Who Could Nod at the Stars as te a Gathering of Friends 


“Perhaps he did, Praed. Perhaps that is why I am 
talking to you now. What do you stand to make out of 
this deal?” 

“A little less than you would be prepared to pay me to 
make a mess of it.” 

“That's a very sensible answer, Praed, as I'll prove to 
you.” 

“Well, go ahead.” 

“Tomorrow the Mariana will be arriving from England.” 

“Just so—with a very angry lady on board who will 
want to know why the sale has fallen through.” 

“How did you know that?” he exclaimed unguardedly, 
giving me just the information I wanted. 

“Well, never mind,” said I; “let’s have your proofs.” 

“Perhaps it doesn’t matter. The ship arrives, as I said, 
tomorrow; and after a cruise round the islands, returns 
here and sails for England four days later. In the ordinary 
course of events she will have on board a messenger from 
His Excellency the governor with a communication ad- 
vising the cabinet to accept a certain offer for the purchase 
of real estate.” 

“Would it not be nearer the truth to say the communi- 
cation will deal with two offers and will leave the decision 
in the hands of the cabinet?” 
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“TI do not think there will be two 
offers—if a little common sense can be 
drummed into your head.” 

“Drum away,” said I. 

“In the first place, I am only discuss- 
ing an open secret in saying that His 
Excellency is in rather an embarrassed 
position.” 

“That comes of keeping bad com- 
pany,” said I. “Noscitur ex sociis.” 

Boas ignored my Latin and went on: 

“He is embarrassed financially—and 
also on a point of reputation.” 

‘Please remember,” I said, “I have 
not asked for these confidences.” 

“His Excellency is a born gambler, 
and also, where women are concerned, 
rather an ass. In other words, he loses 
his head. You remember Mrs. Nunez- 
Hunter ——” 

‘Just a minute,” I interrupted. “It 
is possible, Boas, you have no reason for 
loyalty to the governor except for what 
you hope to get out of him. I, on the 
other hand, rather like the old boy. I 
have a very particular reason to be as 
loyal to him as I can.” 

“What reason?” 

“Didn't you know I was going to 
marry his daughter?” 

Boas’ face went an unpleasant color, 
but he kept his temper. 

“I think,” he said, “‘it is a little pre- 
mature to discuss that. There are more 
immediate matters that command our 
attention. Mrs. Nunez-Hunter, as | 
was about to tell you, is in possession 
of certain letters from the governor 
which the old fellow actually wrote 
before the decease of her late husband. 
Very naturally she has kept them to use 
as occasion demands. I do not think 
she wants a husband, Praed, but she 
wants a position—a belle maison and 
those few creature comforts dear to per- 
sons of advancing years. Unfortunately, 
the governor’s purse is not long enough 
to supply all these requirements.” 

“And that,” said I, ‘is where you 
come in.” 

“That,” said he, “is where you, if you 
have any sense at all, will go out. The 
governor is very jealous of his posi- 
tion—a position which would not be 
strengthened by the vulgaritiés of a case 
for breach of promise. Do I make my- 
self clear?”’ 

“Lucid; but if this is the only diffi- 
culty, what is to prevent my firm from 
offering the lady a handsome reward to 
remove herself and her obstacles?” 

Leland Boas shook his head. 

**My dear fellow, you look with one 
eye. It is not merely cash she wants, but 
position. She sees herself society queen 
of what will become a super-Riviera re- 
sort. A villa overlooking a flying ground 
would prove a very poor substitute. 
The lady hunts lions, and not birds of the air. She has 
various visions of kings and princes at her table—not of 
blue-dungareed mechanics. Oh, no, Praed, there are no 
short cuts to success in what I have told you.” 

“Except my own personal success?” 

“Just so.” 

“Well? ” 

“Continue to make a mess of things another fortnight 
and then report to your firm that the effair is hopeless.” 

“And then?” 

“You will find you have made a lot of money and a 
number of friends.” 

**May I ask whether the Oriental and Teutonic looking 
gentleman with whom you seem on such excellent terms 
will be of the number?” 

“There will be a variety to choose from.” 

“It sounds delightful,” said I; “but in my present em- 
ployment there is no obligation for me to know any of these 
gentlemen. I might not like them, Boas.” 

“T am making a business proposal; you can take it or 
leave it. But if you leave it, Praed, you will find life very 
far from agreeable. There is too much at stake for one 
man’s interference to be tolerated.” 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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If Demonstration Determines 
Your Choice You Must Choose 
This New Cadillac 


No one can experience the tingle and thrill of a ride in this 
new Cadillac and ever again think of a motor car merely as 
a means of transportation. 


For purposes of transportation almost any good four, six, or 
eight will answer—but here is a poetry of motion which trans- 
forms the journey into an interlude of joyous living. 


The new Cadillac will carry you to your destination, be it far 
or near, with the time-table certainty of a train de luxe. 


But better far than that, it transmutes dull time into golden 
moments and hours of elation and enjoyment—as no Cadillac 
and no other car before has ever done. 


The new Cadillac is for those who know that the secret of 
life is in living—who realize that the time spent in riding and 
driving is so large a portion of their existence that it is im- 
portant and even imperative that it should contribute largely 
to their physical and mental well being. 


The new Cadillac is the very embodiment of the invigorating, 
zestful atmosphere of America—a buoyant, beautiful creation 
which gives lilt and uplift to mind and spirit every mile it travels. 


Here is a Cadillac which smoothes away the hard, set, worried 
lines from the face of the average motorist —which invites 
him to give his inner self free play, and, as he rides or drives, 
get the uttermost out of the day and the way. 


Go to your Cadillac distributor and find how much more 
than a mere mode of transportation a motor car can be. 
Lawrence P. Fisher, President 


CADILLAC 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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‘Meaning that I may look forward to a knock on the 
head?” 

“We might even devise something subtler than thet.” 

“It’s a curious thing, Boas,” said I, “but you seem to be 
taking me very seriously all of a sudden.” 

His reply was impressive. 

“Once a sparrow stopped Big Ben. It was dead when 
they got it out. Think over what I've said before sending 
word to your firm.” 

“Too late,” I said. “I cabled them half an hour ago.’ 

Leland Boas tapped his cane against the toe of his shoe, 
what time he lodked at me with his searching half-closed 
eyes, which reminded me of a marksman taking a sight. 
Then, jerking his head, he walked briskly away. Viewed in 
retreat, there was something Hunnish in the white smooth 
curve of neck which appeared above the line of his collar. 
I had never neticed that before, and seeing it for the first 
time, | had a job to prevent myself helping him down the 
worn steps with a kick in the back. 


xIx 
TTVUAERE was bunting in the windows. Flags and stream- 
ers spanned King George’s Way. A battalion of scav- 
engers had been busily employed sweeping the pavements 
and collecting the paper and peel which littered the town. 
As the Mariana 
steamed into the bay 


A steam tender was alongside, but so far no passengers 
had been taken aboard. 

His Excellency the governor alighted from his carriage, 
was joined by two members of the executive council and 
Leland Boas. They went down a flight of carpeted steps to 
a white motor launch in which a crew of four was standing 
to attention. The band started to play as the motorboat 
churned up the glassy waters of the little harbor. A de- 
stroyer dipped a flag in salute. The launch came alongside 
the liner and the governor and some of his party went 
aboard. 

I had managed to worm my way through the crowd to 
the red cord which formed a barrier at the head of the 
landing steps, and here, highly unpopular with a gentleman 
I had dispossessed, I awaited events. 

And presently I saw Philida. She was at least three 
hundred yards away, but I must have recognized her at 
three miles. She was dressed in white. I saw her throw 
out a hand to the liner’s captain with that quick impulsive 
gesture of hers, half boyish, almost awkward in its supple- 
ness. Then both hands went above her head in a flickering 
farewell to friends of the voyage. Next moment she was 
coming down the companionway at her father’s side. Le- 
land Boas, waiting below in the motor launch, pressed 
forward with an offer of help, which either she did not 
notice or ignored. Without touching his proffered arm, she 
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sprang aboard and went forward on the tiny deck. Boas 
followed and with stiff bow presented his flowers. Her 
hesitation was unmistakable, but with the eyes of so many 
focused upon her she must have thought it impolitic to 
refuse. Gladly I would have torn those flowers to pieces, 
petal by petal. 

A flower girl was standing near me with a great basket of 
pig lilies and roses. I called her over and gathered up an 
armful. 

“Scatter the rest at the top of the steps,”’ I said. 

I cannot attempt to describe my feelings as the launch 
came alongside and disappeared from view under the shelter 
of the high sea wall. 

The chief of police, a few officers and dignitaries of the 
island gathered round the head of the steps. I saw Phil- 
ida’s face rise up through a palisade of very straight legs 
and then appear between the heads and shoulders of those 
who had pressed forward to welcome her. 

As she stood shaking hands her eyes traveled round 
in a half circle as though in search of someone she could 
not find. 

I needed no more by way of excuse. Lifting the rope 
with my free hand, I slipped beneath it. A sentry tried to 
check me, but I dodged him and got through to the front 
rank, to the astonishment of the onlookers. Mrs. Nunez- 
Hunter was first to see me and I saw her speak a quick 

word to the gov- 
ernor. 





a salute was fired from 
a battery on the cliff, 
and a brass band on 
the quay struck up a 
lively martial air. 

At eleven o'clock a 
mounted escort went 
by, preceding a car- 
riage in which were 
the governor and his 
A. D.C. He was fol- 
lowed by the chief of 
police on a gray horse 
of doubtful temper. 
Next came a platoon 
of infantry, very shiny 
aa to buttons and 
beots—-fine-looking 
boys who marched like 
asingle man. The pro- 
ceasion ended in an 
odd assortment of 
ears, carriages and 
hired cabs. In one of 
the cars I saw Leland 
Boas. He wore a 
morning coat and a 
silk hat and looked 
particularly per- 
fect. On the seat be- 
side him wes a 
bouquet of flowers. 

The last of the hired 
cabs being without a 
fare, I hailed the 
driver and without 
waiting for his assent 
or refusal hopped in 
and joired the pro- 
cession, The driver 
turned out to be the 
fellow who had taken 
me round the old town 
on the day of my ar- 
rival. 

He was delighted to 
renew the acauaint- 
ance and asked me 
over his shoulder if I 
had # paas to the quay. 
Hearing I had not, he 
shook his head and as- 
sured me I should not 
be allowed to enter, 
adding, as a cheerful 
afterthought, “‘ Unless 
for ten shillings.” 

I toid him I was 
good for thet and he 
drove on optimisti- 
cally. 

Sure enough at the 
dock gates we were 
stopped by a police- 
man, who succumbed 
at once to the ten- 
shilling note. 





One of the officers 
turned with, ‘Look 
here, sir ——”’ 

But I didn’t bother 
about him. Philida 
was within a yard of 
me. When she saw 
who it was she broke 
into a smile that was 
nearly a laugh. 

“Hullo,” she said. 
“IT wondered where 
you were.” 

All white, with Le- 
land Boas’ scarlet 
bouquet stretched 
along her arm. I came 
nearer and offered my 
flowers. 

“How lovely!” said 
she. Then, “Joseph- 
ine!” 

Thescarlet bouquet 
passed into the keep- 
ing of her maid. 
‘‘Thank you for 
these.”” And she lifted 
my flowers to her face. 

From pure malice, 
I chose that moment 
to bow a greeting to 
Boas. 

He returned it with 
better grace than it 
deserved. I could 
just hear Philida 
laughing into the ear 
of the lilies. Then the 
governor came for- 
ward with a hand 
stretched out for me 
to take. I had not 
suspected him of so 
much tact. 

‘Good morning, 
Praed,” he said. “I 
was forgetting you 
and my daughter were 
acquainted. You 
should have had an 
invitation. We shall 
see you at the recep- 
tion tonight, I hope.” 

“Your Excellency 
is very kind.” 

‘Delighted. Come, 
Philida,” 

She put her hand in 
mine for a moment; 
then they moved away 
among the clicking 
heels and jingling spur 
chains. I watched 
them go, unconscious 
of Captain Craven, 
who had stayed and 
was looking at me 
with the same puzzled 








The Mariana had 
dropped anchor by the 
head of the mole. 


Sitting Up Sharpiy, I Looked About Me, Expecting to Pind Someone in the Cellar. 


and Yet the Veices Were Distinct and Near 


(Continued on 
Page 30) 


There Was No One, 
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The New Ch 
with Startling New Results 











The Phaeton - ° $1395 
The Coach - - - $1445 
The Roadster - - $1625 
The Sedan - - - $1695 
The Royal Coupe ° - $1795 
The Brougham . - $1865 
The Imperial - - $1995 
The Crown-Imperial . - $2095 


F. O. B. Detroit subject to current Federal 
excise tax. 


Chrysler Four—Touring Car, Club Coupe, 
Coach and Sedan—attractively priced from 
$895 to $1095, f. o. b. Detroit, subject to 
current Federal excise tax. 


Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler enclosed 
models. All models equipped with balloon 


tires. 


There are Chrysler dealers and superior 
Chrysler service everywhere. All dealers 
are in position to extend the convenience of 
time-payments. Ask about Chrysler's at- 
tractive plan. 
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Startling new results are attained in the 
new Chrysler Six—results made possible 
by the kind of engineering and manufac- 
turing genius which never rests satisfied. 


Walter P. Chrysler and his staff of brilliant 
engineers, with the fine Chrysler manu- 
facturing facilities, had every excuse— 
every reason, some might say—to rest on 
the laurels their cars have won. Inevitably, 
the great tide of public approval would 
have carried the Chrysler Six to still more 
conspicuous success. 


But Mr. Chrysler, his producing organiza- 
tion and his engineers have never relaxed 
for a moment their labors to emphasize 
and enhance its wonderful performance 
qualities. 


The most surprising thing about this 
greater Chrysler Six is not its new lower 
price—remarkable though that achieve- 
ment is. 

Its most impressive feature is the amazing 
ability which succeeded in improving the 
quality and the performance of a car that 
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everywhere had met with overwhelming 

ublic acclaim—and which marked a revo- 
utionary advance over all previous practice 
and results. 


In this new Chrysler Six, the power is 
increased approximately 10 per cent. The 
70-mile speed is more easily and quickly 
attained. The breath-taking get-away and 
acceleration are still swifter. In smoothness, 
this new Chrysler actually excels the former 
super-smoothness introduced by Chrysler. 


The beauty originated by Chrysler—and 
which still belongs to Chrysler alone— 
is re-expressed in refined and attractive 
body lines and new body colors, with 
Chrysler-designed closed bodies built 
by Fisher. 


Any attempt to describe this new Chrysler 
Six is bound to fail. That is why we are 
eager to have you drive it for yourself. 


If you will do that, you will realize as we 
do that there is nothing in the present 
market, and nothing likely to appear, to 
equa! the Chrysler Six. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 








CHRYSLER 
SIX 
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expression of the day before. I turned at the touch of his 
hand on my sleeve 

“Where was it, Mr. Praed?” he said. “Be a sportsman 
and give me a lead,” 

1 looked at him end shook my head. 

“It puzzles me too,” 

* But yesterday when we met I was certain you knew— 
I've still an idea you know, but for some reason won't say.” 

“T’'m as much in the dark as youare, Craven. One meets 
thousands of men.” 

* Quite,” he acknowledged; “but I’ve made it my busi- 
ness to remember them, Well, well, perhaps it'll pop out 
one of these days. I must run.” 


xx 


WAS dressing for dinner that night when Kenedy 
brought in my English mail. There was a letter from 
Marian, devoted entirely to friendship and praises of Phii- 
ida; and another from James Ribault, concerned with 
what he had been able to find out about Boas. He wrote: 


“There's no doubt in my mind Boas isn’t Boas. A Le- 
land Boas went exploring in the Northern Provinces by 
himself in "15. There are records of him having been seen 
in various parts of Central Africa in '15,'16 and ‘17. Then 
no one heard anything more about him until he turned up 
in Nairobi after the Armistice. No doubt this Leland Boas 
is the man who turned up in Nairobi, but whether he is the 
man whe atarted from the Northern Provinces is open to 
doubt. I have the assurance of someone I can trust who 
claims to have found a wooden cross over a grave in the 
jungle north of Tanganyika, The cross bore the inscrip- 
tion, ‘L. Boas; died October 10, 1918.’ Beside the grave 
was a picked skeleton, apparently of the white man who'd 
carved the cross. My informant met Boas some months 
later on the Hast Coast, and being struck by the peculi- 
arity of the name told him of the grave in the jungie. Boas 
assured him there must be some mistake and challenged 
him to prove his words. There was a bet, and a year later 
my informant revisited the ground where he had found the 
grave. But cross, grave and skeleton had disappeared. 

“If this is true, as | believe, our friend Boas may have 
taken pains to remove evidence which cast a doubt on his 
idertity. Why? I don't know and can’t find out. P’raps 
he has a dirty war record or is wanted in his old name. The 
story is interesting, but not helpful, and I’ve wasted a lot 
of time getting it. Anyway, we won't fight this business 
by chucking mud about. You may be driven to use weap- 
ons of retaiiation if they play dirty tricks; but so far as the 
job is concerned, we'll stick to sound argument and solid 
eash and an obstinate determination. 

“This government business may complicate our ar- 
rangements and it might be wise to try to hold off any de- 
cision Ul we see how the elections go. I am trying to ar- 
range for a few loud speakers in the House to keep our 
cause before the public. If the Conservatives get a ma- 
jority it'll be anybody's battle, with a shade of favor on 
the other side because of the gaming act. Try to keep 
things in the melting pot and don't get angry if they go 
against you.” 


I had just finished reading the letter when Kenedy came 
in with a visiting card from Hugh Chalice, my young 
friend of the anteroom at Government House. 

“Fetch him up,” I said. 

Hugh Chalice was in evening dress and wore a row of 
miniature medals on the lapel of his coat. 

“Sorry to bother you while you're dressing, Mr. Praed,” 
said he, “but I brought along an official invitation for 
tonight's show.” 

I thanked him and pointed to the drinks and a box of 
cigars. 

“Thanks, I'll just have a cigar. 
this from Miss Prothero.” 

Hie gave me an envelope and turned away to light his 
cigar as I broke the seal and read the note: 


I also brought 


“That welcome of flowers was lovely. I was pleased all 
through. i knew you would be there. I wanted you to 
come forward beyond everything, and you did. 

“I have kept six and eleven for you. We are old- 
fashioned and have programs here. Eleven is supper, so 
we could talk instead. 

“Father is full of you almost to the extent of eruption. 
He regards you as his natural enemy. Don’t be distressed, 
because he loves his enemies. PHILipa.” 


I tucked the letter away and turned to Chalice, who was 
smoking by the window. 

“Tt was good of you to bring this along,” I said. 

“Yes,” he nodded; “you've no idea how good.” He 
made a wry face which broadened into a smile. “Of 
course | was delighted. Mise Prothero is a trump, ain't 
she?” 

The sentiment was expressed with too much sincerity to 
need indorsaement. Chalice dropped into a chair and looked 
at his cigar appreciatively. 


“You know a good smoke, Praed,” he said. ‘‘ These are 
the best I've tasted in years. Our climate is punishing to 
cigars—turns ’em to dust and bitterness. You brought 
these with you, I suppose.”’ I assented. 

“It’s a favorite brand of mine.” 

“No wonder. Marvelous thing, a good cigar—makes a 
man feel right with the world.” 

He puffed away in silence while I fixed a white tie before 
a mirror. I could see the reflection of him looking at me as 
though he had more to say. 

“Well, what is it?” I asked. 

“Nothing much. I am wondering if I ought to tell you. 
Don’t see why not though.” 

I supplied an encouraging silence. 

“ There was no end of a hick-boo up at the House yester- 
day after you left, Feathers flying in all directions.”’ 

I turned and wagged a finger at him. 

“I'm not asking you to disclose any secrets,”’ said I. 

“’Tisn't any particular secret. But you know that fel- 
low Leland Boas? Well, he turned up just after you'd 
gone. As a rule he goes down rather well, but yesterday 
the old man flew at him in all directions like a split fly- 
wheel. It was a devil of a hick-boo! You could have heard 
it a mile off. ‘Too much clever business!’ he kept shouting. 
‘Too much this and too much that, and damned if I don’t 
turn my back on the whole lot of you! You seem to forget 
this is as much England as the shop at Woolwich!’ And 
all the time that sleek swine was trying to pacify him. I 
don't know your opinion, Praed, but I can’t stand for that 
fellow Boas, and I can’t get it out of my head that he’s 
trying to involve the old man in something sticky.” 

I thought a moment before replying. 

“Look here, Chalice, it’s natural you should want to 
blow off steam, and I dare say your job induces a pretty 
good deal of it.” 

*T'll tell the world it does!” 

“Exactly,” I said; “ but I should screw down the valves. 
It’s friendly of you to make a confidant of me, but it isn’t 
sound politics. I’d hate you to get into trouble on my 
account.” 

He laughed ruefully. 

“T suppose I’m an ass,"’ he acknowledged; “but when 
I like a chap I’m disposed to talk too much. Thanks for 
the tip. P’raps you won't take it ‘amiss if I offer one to 
you. There are folks here who've got their knife into you. 
So keep your eyes peeled.” 

“They are peeled,” I laughed; 
same.” 

He rose and stood on one leg and then on the other. 

“I'd better be off. I suppose there isn’t an answer to 
that letter of Miss Prothero’s. I think she expected one.” 

I sat down and scribbled a note which might perhaps 
have been of interest to Philida but certainly to no one else. 

“You're a good chap, Chalice,”’ I said as I gave it to 
him. “I should go out by that door, down the service 
staircase and through the American Bar. This way you 
have to pass through the hall, where there may be people 
hanging about.” 

“Right! I will.” He stood for a moment and laughed. 
“The way you went through that crowd on the quay this 
morning—oh, it was jam! Did you see Boas’ face?” 

I nodded. 

“Ah! There was a Hun once who drove his bayonet 
through my groin. He looked just like that. This 
door, eh? Goo’-by.” 


“but thanks all the 
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HE cream of Ponta Rico society was at Government 

House that night. The governor, with Philida on one 
side and Craven on the other, stood to the right of the 
ballroom door. As each guest was announced Craven 
murmured something in the governor’s ear—little prompt- 
ings to be used as conversational aids. There were many 
foreign-looking gentlemen present with splendid rolling 
names, and also a number of passengers from the Mariana. 

The Mariana was due to sail at six A.M. for Flores and 
other places of interest in the archipelago. She would re- 
turn to Ponta Rico in four days’ time. It was the business 
of the ship to combine an ordinary passenger service with 
health cruises. 

In the circumstances it was not difficult to tell who was 
of the island and who was not. Craven had his work cut out 
to identify in that crowd of strangers those about whom 
something ought to be known. 

To the left of the doorway stood Mrs. Nunez-Hunter. 
She wore a gown of gold tissue with a green froth of chiffon 
about her throat. The white face, with its dabs of cherry 
red and its crown of purple hair, was nodding greetings to 
all and sundry. She seemed to have appointed herself 
senior hostess and was vigorously welcoming each fresh 
arrival. I judged from the frown on the governor’s brow 
that the arrangement was neither of his making nor to his 
liking. Some of the guests were secured by her before he 
had a chance of greeting them. There was a considerable 
throng at the doorway, and from my place amongst them 
I had leisure to observe these things and to mark the ex- 
pression of disapproval on the faces of some of the ladies. 

Presently my name was boomed out by the butler and 
I found myself shaking hands with His Excellency. I could 
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not swear to it, but I had an impression that there was 
amusement in his eyes as they met mine. However, he 
said nothing and I passed on to greet and be greeted by 
Philida. It was obviously no moment to stop and talk, for 
already others were gathering behind me. I confined my- 
self to “Six and eleven.” 

She nodded and I was moving away when arrested by 
the voice of Mrs. Nunez-Hunter. 

“Surely it is Mr. Praed! How very rude not to come 
and pay your respects to me!” 

I made a half circle of the little knot of guests and came 
to her side. 

“Forgive me,” I said; “but my first duty was to my 
hostess.”” 

A shadowy frown playing on the white mask of her face 
was quickly transformed into a smile. 

“Excuses,”’ she said, “are the defense of persons with- 
out courage, Mr. Praed. Oh, yes! Did you find me so 
alarming at Hardelot that you are afraid to say how do 
you do?” 

“T hardly expected you would remember me,” I replied. 

“T remember everyone. So you have made yourself at 
home in Ponta Rico.” 

“Thanks to the letters of introduction that preceded 
my arrival,” said I. 

As one brushes away a fly, she turned to dispose of a 
lady who was trying to speak to her. 

“Oh, yes; yes, yes. How do you do—yes.” 

Then to me again: 

“To show that I at least have nothing but the friendliest 
feelings, you shall have two dances, Mr. Praed. Write 
down Number Six and Number Eleven.” 

I shook my head. 

“Ts that friendly,” I asked, “‘since you know they had 
already gone?” 

“How would I know, Mr. Praed?”’ 

“T thought you might have overheard.” 

“No. You shall have Number Seven. There are things 
I wish to talk to you about.” 

I marked my program, looked up and found myself 
confronted by the lovely smiling face of Nancy Vansiter, 
of Marian’s eligible trio at Hardelot. 

“Nancy!” I exclaimed. ‘This is marvelous!”’ 

“Not marvelous, but simple,’’ she returned with the 
smile that showed her perfect teeth; ‘and there’s no call 
to look at me as if I’d been shot up through a star trap like 
a pantomime fairy.” 

“But what are you doing at Ponta Rico?” 

“Taking a look at it. Set your mind at rest if you're 
afraid I’m playing page to your Wenceslaus and following 
two paces to the rear.” 

Her outspoken insolence was delightful. 

“T’ve no such illusions, Nancy, but it’s very nice to see 
you again.” 

“The idea is on Philida. She spoke of the beauties of the 
island, so I figured I'd take a look-see. All knowledge is 
venerable; the same applies to travel. I’ve a round ticket 
on the Mariana, and as I have to be aboard round about 
dawn, it 'ud be a pity to let that jazz tune run to waste.” 

As we made our way through the crowd to the dancing 
floor Philida threw a smile at me as who should say, “Jolly, 
isn’t it?” 

“Are your people here?” I asked. 

“T’ve got no people ’cept father, who’s in St. Louis; but 
if it’s a chaperon you mean, there’s a whole ship’s com- 
pany, and I’ve gone by the twenty-one mark into years of 
discretion. Say, how are you getting on with marrying 
Philida?”’ 

“Hush!” I said. “It hasn't reached the public yet.” 

“T believe in saying things through the loud speaker 
Philida and I are great friends and I’d do my best to do 
her a turn. I told her you kissed me in that flivver. Do 
you mind that?” 

“I've always been very pleased about it.” 

“She seemed pleased too. Anyway, she said, ‘What else 
are woods for?’ Hullo, and here’s another!” 

She turned to greet Leland Boas, who was full of smiles, 
compliments and requests for dances. She promised him 
the next and we moved off again to the music. 

“You and he in some deal together?”’ she asked. 

“On the contrary, we’re in opposite camps.” 

“T’d have it that way,” she said. ‘‘ He puts me in mind of 
a cat in silk socks. These military bands may fire 
the patriotic spirit, but they put the snuffer on Terpsichore. 
Let's have a look round for an ice or something.” 

We found an ice and took it to the veranda to melt. 

“This place is drowsy and fierce at the same time,” 
said Nancy. “Any sort of thing might happen here, from 
a flight of angels to a real out-West shoot-up. There’s 
instability in the air. I wouldn’t mind. putting in a week 
here and making a study of the atmosphere.” 

The music, which had stopped, started again. 

“That means I must find my other half, doesn’t it? It’s 
an uncivilized way of spending an evening, breaking it into 
small pieces with a number to each.” 

Before she went in she took a sniff of the night scents 
and nodded at the stars. A splendid, healthy, fearless girl, 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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‘‘Best to buy 
for bake or fry’’ 





Marshmallow Peach Tarts 


Cut \ cup of Swift's “Silverleaf’’ Brand Pure Lard 
into 1 cup flour and X teaspoon salt, add water to 
make a stiff paste. Roll thin and cover the backs of 
tart or muffin pans, prick with a fork and bake in a 
moderate oven. Fill shells with fresh sliced peaches, 
sprinkle with sugar and cover with quartered marsh- 
mallows. Place in a hot oven until marshmallows 
puff and brown 





Pie crust is a real delicacy 
when it has this 
special, tempting f lavor 











At one time or another, perhaps when you have been 
“eating out’’, haven’t you had pie crust that seemed 
flat, or just a little displeasing in flavor? It may have 
looked ever so good. But the taste was a distinct dis- 
appointment. 


Often the trouble is in the shortening. Not all short- 
enings give that delicate, tempting flavor that you like 
‘ to have in your own pie crust. 


That is why so many women are particular to use 
Swift’s “Silverleaf’’ Brand Pure Lard. Rendered so 
pure and sweet from the choicest pork fat, it gives crust 
a real flavor—fine and appetizing. 


It makes crust flaky and tender, too. For it’s creamy 
smooth, and of just the right consistency to mix with 
, the flour. 
Try this pure lard in the recipe for Marshmallow 
Peach Tarts given above; and see what delicate, tasty 
crust it makes! You’ll want it then for the fine flavor 
that it gives to biscuits and muffins; and to all sorts of 
fried foods, too. 
i ‘‘Silverleaf’? comes in various quantities to suit your 
needs—in special one-pound measuring cartons and in 
pails of 2, 4 and 8 pounds. Ask your dealer today for 
“‘Silverleaf”’ in one of these convenient forms. 







This exclusive new “ Silverleaf” carton 
saves you all the old bother of packing 
measuring cups and spoons. You just 
score the print as shown on the flap of 


Swift & Company the carton, and in a twinkling cut the 
EXACT amount you need 


Swift's “Silverleaf’ Brand Pure Lard 
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$100 Reward! 





There i¢ only one “Congoleun 
le is manufactured by Congoleum 
Nairn Ine., and identified by a Gold 
Seal pasted on the surface of every 
pattern. All “Seconds” are identified 
by « red label 
As the sale or representation of any 
ther make of flaor-covering as “Con 
golewm™ ie a violation of the law, we 
will pay #100 to any persor securing 

vdence that leads to the conviction 
f anyone guilty of thie practice 

If you want the genuine ask for it 

the registered trade-mark name 

Congoleum” and look for the Gold 


ve anode you buy 


“I think your rug is charming 
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—and it goes so well with the furniture!”’ 


An attractive room, lifted out of 
yesterday! Four-poster bed, rush 
bottomed chairs; and on the floor 
a gayly flowered Congoleum 
Rug which actually heightens the 
Colonial effect. Yet the rug is as 
modern as the athletic young girl 


who seems to admire it so much! 


Easily and Quickly Cleaned 


For, in the first place, Congoleum 
Rugs are so easy to clean, They need 
no heavy sweeping or beating. A few 
strokes of a damp mop make the firm, 
smooth surface immaculate as new. 


These rugs are waterproof through 


No, 296 








and through, and there are no seams 
to harbor dust and germs. 

Then, they are easy to lay. No 
fastening of any kind is required, 
yet they cling tightly to the floor. 


Patterns for Every Room 


Pattern No. 544, shown above, is 
but one of many floral designs suit- 
able for bedrooms. In addition, there 
are elaborate effects in rich colors 
to set off living and dining-room 
furnishings; tile and wood-block 
reproductions to make kitchen and 
bathroom neat and cheerful. 


The unvarying excellence of the 


Ss 


GOLD-SEAL 


-Art-RucGs 





materials used in Congoleum Rugs, 
the scientific methods used in their 
manufacture and the broad money- 
back guarantee insure you years of 


satisfactory service. 
Big in Value—Low in Price 


In no other sanitary floor-covering 
can you find such value at so little 
cost. When you buy a Congoleum 
Rug you have secured the utmost 
floor-covering value that your money 
can buy anywhere! 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New Y Boston Chicago Kansas City 
San Francisco Minneapolis Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh 
New Orleans Loudon Paris Rio de Janeiro 


In Canada — Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 
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This pretty floral 
pattern / 
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Ourselves and Our Eagle 


HE bald eagle is the American national bird; yet we 
Teese him as though he were the hated emblem of 

some enemy country. He is the grandest of all our 
feathered creatures; yet he gets less consideration from us 
than the commonplace English sparrow. What is the 
result? In most parts of the United States the bald eagle 
is now so rare as to be almost unknown. This is all wrong. 
There is no good reason for it. Except in isolated in- 
stances, the bald or white-headed eagle, the true American 
eagle, does no harm worth mentioning. He subsists mainly 
on fish, and most of these fish are unfit for human con- 
sumption. Only rarely and only in the wilder, less set- 
tled districts does he take an occasional lamb or kid. The 
few wild ducks—most of them wounded birds—that he 
kills are as nothing compared with the service which he 
renders as a stimulus to American patriotism. 

During the World War we got out posters, some of them 
splendid ones, in which superb American eagles, screaming 
their battle cry, were the central figures. They represented 
in our minds embattled America, and with their magnifi- 
cent strength, their wonderful swiftness and their regal 
bearing, they seemed an ideal personification of our coun- 
try. If any man had spat upon one of those poster eagles 
some true American would have knocked him down. 

But in everyday life what do we do when we see a real 
American eagle? Ten chances to one we shoot him and 
get some taxidermist to stuff himasatrophy. This, as just 
now remarked, is all wrong. It is lamentable and stupid. 

In the region where I live eagles are still abundant. Last 
spring, according to our custom, Charles Livingston Bull 
and I made some trips together through the region about 
Charleston, South Carolina. Wherever we went we saw 
eagles. We could count on our daily eagle or eagles with as 
much confidence as in Massachusetts or Ohio you can 
count on your chickadee. 

Now if I could make every lover of the outdoors realize 
how much the eagles added to the interest of these trips 
and how much the presence of eagles always adds to the 
charm of the outdoors, the rest would be easy. We should 
soon make an end to the wanton killing of eagles. But in 
many cases it is hard to instill into people who don’t know 
the eagle the idea that one living eagle is better than ten 
stuffed ones and that when they kill one of these royal 
birds they destroy something which enhances immeasur- 
ably the wildness of the woods and of the waters, that 
wildness which all outdoors people love. 

Perhaps it may 
not be so hard to 











The Dance of Gray Raccoon 


URLED in his black-ringed tail drowsed he, 
Gray Raccoon of the hollow tree ; 
But the North Wind called and he woke too soon; 
Out from his hole came Gray Raccoon. 


Sharp-faced, keen-eared, shrewdly wise, 

Mischief bright in his dark brown eyes, 

Over the frost-ridged path he crept 

To the bowldered cave where the Black Bear slept. 


Warm in his fur and his donjon keep, 
Moween the Black Bear slept his sleep. 
Led by the light of the wintry moon, 
Into the den came Gray Raccoon. 


There he came and there he saw; 

Quick of eye and deft of paw, 

He stole the Black Bear's magic flask, 

His medicine lance and his medicine mask! 


Warned by the ery of the Great Horned Owl, 
Moween awoke with a wrathful growl; 
Down he came like the mad typhoon, 

Hard on the trail of Gray Raccoon. 


Gray Raccoon shook the magic flask, 

He covered his face with the medicine mask, 
He drove to the sky the wizard lance, 

He danced the North Wind’s medicine dance. 


The North Wind stormed with a trumpet blare, 
Full in the way of the raging Bear; 

Heaping the snow like a lake-shore dune, 
Saving the hide of Gray Raccoon. 


Gray Raccoon is a hardened case 

With the Black Bear's mask on his elfin face; 
And his dark brown eyes have an impish gleam 
As he washes his food in the purling stream. 


And you'll know that he wakes from his winter sleep 
When the North Wind comes with a rollicking sweep 
And the snow wraiths whirl to the eldritch tune 
Of the medicine dance of Gray Raccoon. 

Arthur Guiterman. 








The Cotton Thread Fishing Ciub 


In days gone by our mothers sewed 
With Clark’s thread, fine but strong; 
Though since Jim Jordan fished the Point, 
This use has been forgone, 


HIS is one of the ballads of the Cotton Thread Fish- 

ing Club of America, and it tells the use to which 
mother’s spool, with which she sews, has been put by 
fishermen who believe in giving a square dea! to fish, or, as 
Jimmy Jordan, the father of cotton-thread fishing, once 
remarked to the writer, “There is no fun after the fish is 
in the boat.” 

The Cotton Thread Fishing Club of Ameriva waa organ- 
ized thirteen years ago to give a square deal to fish, and 
since then the gospel of cotton thread has been carried 
through the United States by these disciples of Jimmy 
Jordan, who began to fish with the line that mother uses 
to sew the rip in Willie’s pants, the club starting with 
fourteen members, and now having thousands of adherents 
wherever fishermen congregate, who use the standard line 
on game fish on which it can be used. 

Before one scoffs at the cotton-thread line, let us take a 
look and see what has been accomplished in the taking of 
game fish by this means. The club began to fish with 
cotton thread in 1913 at the Raunt, Jamaica Bay, a body of 
water that was excellent fishing grounds before poilution 
got in its disastrous work. Jamaica Bay is the angling 
Mecca for the man who fishes from a rowboat, and thou- 
sands of New Yorkers and Brooklynites make it their 
headquarters from spring until fall, for there come into the 
bay during the season weakfish— called squeteague in New 
England waters and sea trout in Southern waters—in large 
numbers, and there are also to be taken, in season, striped 
bass, lafayette, eel, fluke, flounder, herring, mackerel, sea 
bass, blackfish, porgy and other fish. 

In 1913 no weakfish of any considerable size were taken 
because it was a period of experimenting, but in 1914 all 
the members of the club eagerly contested for prizes, and 
the records showed trolling for striped bass on Number 24 
cotton thread. 

Lou Sprung, on rod and wheel, captured a striped bass 
weighing five pounds, seven ounces. 

Still-fishing on Number 24 cotton thread, James Jordan 
landed a weakfish of five pounds, fifteen ounces. During 
the year members of the club on Number 24 cotton thread 
caught 764 weakfish and other fish to a total of 1960. These 
1960 fish, were made up of 764 weakfish, taken on Num- 
ber 24 catton 
thread, game fish, 





instill the thought 
that asgood Amer- 
icans we owe the 
American eagle 
something because 
he is our national 
bird and because, 
in spite of our ill 
treatment of him, 
he has helped to 
make the national 
spirit of America 
what it is. 

Let your mind 
dwell upon those 
superb character- 
istics of the bald 
eagle which have 
made him in song 
and story the 
American bird; 
and then think of 
what you owe him 
as a contributor to 
the national mo- , 
rale of America. 
If we will all do 
this and govern 
ourselves accord- 
ingly, the bald 
eagle may come 
back to many re- 
gions which now 
seldom or never 
see him, and to 
our children and 
our children’s chil- 
dren the Bird of 
Freedom will be 
something more 








and so-called non- 
game fish. Of 
these game fish 
and non-game 
fish, more here- 
after. 

As a stunt the 
experiment of 
Number 24 cotton 
thread made men 
so expert with the 
use of the rod and 
thread line that a 
number of men in 
the club decided 
to use a much finer 
cotton thread, 
known as Number 
100, and using this 
line, 54 weakfish 
were taken, the 
heaviest of which 
weighed three 
pounds, two 
ounces, taken by 
H. 8. Tibbs. 

Now let us take 
a look at the club 
records to show 
the progress made 
by anglers using 
cotton thread for 
a line. They fol- 
low -—1915: 

Trolling Num- 
ber 24 cotton 
thread, striped 
bass, six pounds, 
fifteen ounces 
Lou Sprung. 
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H. R. Sass. 


Tourist Camp Grounds in Paradise Vatiey South of Seattle 
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But it Genatly Always Nappens That When He is Here Little Annibett Comes, Too, and I Can Teli That She is Sick in Tired of Him 


In Hosspira., June 18. 

\ i TELL, it is some time since I done any 

literatury writeing, but a guy does not 

feel like writeing down the story of their 
life, so far, when he is laying on a hosapital bed 
with a frackured collar bone; at lease the Dr. says it is 
only a collar bone, but the way I feel it is every bone in 
my poor body is frackured. Mr. Tom Robbins says that 
only I had the good jugment to land on my dome when the 
mare flang me over her head, and so broke the force of the 
blow with the part of me is toughest, I would now be lay- 
ing in some good cemitry with a lilly in my hand instead 
of in bed, and | bet there are not many boys tough enough 
to take what I took and live to tell the tail. 

It was up to Thorncliffe Track it happened just a few 
days after [| had covered myself with fame by pilateing Red 
Albert home a winner at the Woodbine when everybody 
hut me thought he didn’t have no chance. I was standeing 
on the track 1 morning ciose to the paddock lane takeing a 
little rest after working 3 of our beetles, and I heard Mr. 
Robbins in convesation with Mr. Jerry Gormaly. 

‘“‘What's the matter with that little black mare of yours, 
Jerry?” Mr. R, says. “Don’t you never work her no 
more?” 

“Oh, her,"’ Mr. Gormaly repplies; “I have about de- 
cided to pressent her to some zoo where she can live in the 
same cage with a nice quiet man-eating tiger.” 

“Why, how is that?” the boss says. “I thought she was 
a gentle little thing which anybody could handle.” 

“Sure she’s gentle,” Mr. Gormaly ansers. “Just so 
long as you leave her in the stall she is like a lamb; but 
oncet you take her on a track she seems to think she is 
acting in a Tom Mix movie flim, and she’s throwed so 
many of the bugs that none of them want any part of her 
no more.” - 

“That's because she ain't never been handled right,” I 
interrupts. ‘These here cheap punks don’t know how to 
set a sofa ever, let alone a horse. I bet if some high-class 
rider like I or Redgie Fisher or Pete Walls was to give her 
a work, you would be supprised how good she would go.” 

Mr. Gormaly looka at me kind of astonish. 

“And who might you be, sticking your fork into some- 
body else’s bale of hay?” he asta. 

“Why,” my boss says, “surely, Jerry, you must of heard 
of Wilke Painter, 1 of the world’s comeing great jockeys if 
he ever gets over the case of ingrowing moddesty which is 
his only weakness at pressent.”’ 
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“Oh, so this is Willie,’”” Mr. Gormaly says. “‘ Well, I cer- 
tainly have heard a lot about you, Willie. You are the boy 
which learned Earl Sande all the fine points of the game, 
ain’t you?” 

“No, sir,” I repplies, very polite, like always, “I haven’t 
never met Sande personable as yet, although him or any 
other boy is welcome to all the help or coaching I can give 
them any time.” 

“Good for you, my boy,”’ he ansers. “ Don’t you never 
let yourself get too proud to help the deserving in time of 
need, And do you think you would like to give this mare 
of mine a little whirl, Willie?” 

“IT don’t mind doing a flavor for any freind of Mr. Rob- 
bins,” I repplies. “If you would like me to take a little of 
the vishusness out of your mare, why I am agreeable.” 

So Mr. Gormaly sends a swipe over to his barn and 
pretty soon he come back leading this black mare all 
saddled and bridled. 

“T see that they have saddled her already,” Mr. Gor- 
maly says. “I don't suppose a boy like you wi!l condescend 
to set in any saddle but your own.” 

“Saddles don’t mean notheing to me,” I ansers. “All 
this talk about not being able to ride in a strange saddle is 
just plain apple sauce. If a man is a real rider, he can ride 
without notheing but a blanket.” 

“Well, if you're satisfried I’m sure I am,” Mr. Gormaly 
says, giveing mea leg up; ‘but be sure and take good care 
of yourself, Willie, and keep out in the middle of the track 
where the faliing is more softer.” 

So I starts to jog the mare around the track slow and 
she recognized at once she had. met her master and acted 
like a perfeck lady. After we had jogged to the 3-furlong 
pole I started galloping her and she still handled swell; so, 
after we made the turn into the stretch I took her over to 
the rail and shook her up; and just when I was expecking 
her to break into a run she seemed to kind of prop her 2 
front feet together someway. Well, of course, nobody can’t 
do theirself justice in a strange saddle; and besides I 
hadn't been feeling none too good all morning and wouldn’t 
of ever of thought of rideing no strange horse in that condi- 
tion only for not wanting to disappoint a freind of the 
bosses. Anyways, the next thing I knew I was flying 


through the air faster than any airyoplane that 
ever was built, and the next thing I knew 
after that somebody was holding my head up 
off of a pillow and saying to me, “Try and 
drink this.” 

Well, I am too stiff and sore to do any more writeing to- 
day and the nurse has just told me I must lay down and 
take a rest. But I just want to say that even if me and all 
my folks are all Baptists, the nurses and sisters in this St. 
Malachi’s Hosspital couldn’t of used me no eleganter; no, 
not even if my father had of been an Arkbishop. 


IN HossPiTAu, June 20. 

I just seen a copy of a evening paper and there is a piece 
about me on the sporting page, and as soon as I am well 
again and get my strength I will go down to that newspaper 
and make whoever wrote it retrack his words; yes, even if 
he is as big as a house. This piece about me says, “ Reports 
from St. Malachi’s Hosspital are to the effect that Willie 
Painter, apprentice rider for the Robbins Stable, is resting 
quietly after his recent accident. It is said he finds the 
mattress easier rideing than Jerry Gormaly’s mare.”’ 

What kind of a thing is that to print about a boy which 
just mearly happened to slip off a mare who was notoriable 
as a bad actor and every jockey at the track a-scared to 
even try and ride? But all them writers is alike—just 
give them 3 or 4 lead pencils and a free badge for the track, 
and they go swelling theirself all over the place, letting on 
they know more about horses than us men who have made 
raceing our life work from infantsy almost. 

Like 1 of them come noseing around our barn 1 morning, 
asting questions and acting like he owned the place. 

“And who in the aitch are you and what in the aitch do 
you want?” I says to him. 

“Oh,” he says in 1 of them high buttermilk voices, “‘I 
am a friction writer and I am lookeing for atmosfear for a 
raceing story I am writeing for a magazine.” 

“Well, if it’s atmosfear you want,” I says, “‘just you 
come in here.” 

So I shoves him into Number 4 Stall and shut the door 
behind him, and by the time I let him out again he sure 
looked like he had got all the atmosfear he wanted; and 
no wonder, because in that stall there were no less than 3 
billy goats. I just wisht I could catch the writer which 
printed that dirty piece about me the same way; I would 
keep him locked up with the goats till he strangled, 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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To add to quality is one thing. To 
effect lower prices is another. But to 
do both, in cars already unmatched in 
performance, appearance and value, 
is an achievement without parallel. 














This is just what Oakland has accom- 
plished in its new cars. More than 
100 improvements have been added, 
including new Bodies by Fisher, Air 
Cleaner, Oil Filter, Four- Wheel 
y cr Brake refinements and The Harmonic 
Landau Sedan 41295 (01d price 104) Balancer—yet prices are *70 to*350 lower. 


All Prices at Factory 
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(Continued from Page 34) 

This laying in a hosspital bed is not such a rotten job 
after all. At ist. I was sort of lonesome, especially at 
nights, and sometimes 1 wished Mr. Robbins had not of 
insisted on renting me a private room all by myself but 
had jet me go in a ward where I would have company, But 
now it is not so bad because there is a little nurse who is on 
duty nights in a ward down the hall, and every little wile 
she comes in to chat with me. She is a awful pretty little 
thing, and seems very motional and greatly inpressed 
with knowing 2 prominent character like me. 

I kid back and fourth with her all the time, but of course 
I will take good care and not let her think I am series, as I 
do not want to bust no more loveing hearts, so I will let her 
know that women are notheing or less in my life. She isa 
awful pretty little girl and has a swell complection and hair 
that reminds me just the same as the chestnut filly Alf 
Mahoney grabbed off us in the claiming race at Bowie. 
Her name is Annibell, The nurse’s name, I mean, not the 
filly’s name. 

In HosspitaL, June 23. 

This little nurse Annibell is sure a funny 1, and would 
probly be a mystery to anybody which don’t understand 
women like { do, Sometimes she talks like she didn’t have 
a brain in her head, nor yet a place to put 1; and then 
sometimes she will say things that are real wise. 

Like the other night she says to me, “ Willie, don’t you 
never have no company in the evenings?” 

And I repplies, “No, because pop and mom come after- 
noons on account it takes quite a while to get back to Pine- 
ville, and ail my freinds are out of town with the horses.’ 

So Annibell thought for a minute or 2, then she says, 
“Well, a aweii rider like you must have thousands of ad- 
mirers, and I bet there would be plenty of them calleing to 
see you only they think you are probly too sick for visi- 
ters." Se L showed her the piece on the sporting page 
where it says how I am getteing better, and she says, 
“There now, | bet when they see that, some of your ad- 
mirers will be along pretty soon.” 

Of course, I just sort of laughed the compliment off like 
I had not heard same, I am like that; but the very next 
evening who should come along but a man which intra- 
duced hisself as Mr. Walters, a raceing fan who had fol- 
lowed my career ever since I started rideing, and hopped 
he was not intruding on me but wanted to pay his respecks. 
He stayed over a hour, and we had a very pleasant vissit. 
He brung me some fruit and a magazine to read, and wile 
he was here Annibel! happened to come in and greatly to 
everybody's supprise her and this Mr. Walters knew each 
other—that ia, he use to be 
a friend of Annibe!!’s 
father’s, but hadn't saw 


He Vi Cons a. 


notheing of them lately and didn’t even know she had 
started to get trained for a nurse. ‘ 

“The world is sure a small place,” I says to them, and 
they both agread with me and said I sure knew what I was 
talkeing about. 

After he was gone, Annibell come in to see me again and 
I starts to kid her about this fellow being a old sweatheart 
of hers. 

“Don’t talk to me about no sweathearts,”’ she says. “A 
nurse has got plenty on her mind trying to please about 40 
matrons and asst. matrons and other bosses who don’t 
never say the same thing twice alike, without bothering 
her head about sweathearts.” 

“Didn't you never have 1?’ I presists. 

“Only oncet,” she repplies, “‘and believe me, Willie, 
that oncet was plenty.” 

“Does that mean you don’t never want another?” I 
asts, not that I cared, but just to make the little thing 
think I took a intrest in her. 

“Now you're asting something, Willie,’’ she ansers with 
a lovely smile, “and if I was to anser you it would be 
telleing.”’ 

And just then she heard the night souperintendint 
pussy-footing down the hall and had to do a sneak; but 
from the look she give me as she-slid out the door it was 
easy seen that it would not be very hard for the right man 
to make her forget all about her good resolutions in regards 
to sweathearts. She is a awful pretty little thing; but of 
course that don’t mean notheing to me, as my career is 
everything to me and I will not let no girl interfear with 
my intention to become the world’s greatest rider, I am 
like that. 

In HosspIrTAaL, June 25. 

This morning the Dr. ezamined me and says if | will 
promise to set quiet and not take no reckless chances for a 
couple of weeks or 2, he will let me go home tomorrow or 
the next day; but after thinkeing things over I come to the 
conclusion that it would not be fair for me to make mom 
go to the trouble of waiting on me hand and feet all that 
time so I says to him, No, I don’t think I better leave the 
hosspital yet because a man who his physic means as much 
to his career as mine does can’t afford to run no risks. So 
the Dr. just smiles and says, ‘ Well, Willie, you must find 
the seenry around here more attractive than what most 
patience does; but if you insist on staying with us a little 
longer, why we must try and bear up under the strain.” 
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Of course, I know he was only jokeing, because I guess 
there hasn’t never been anybody in this hosspital as popu- 
lar as what I have got. Pretty near all day long nurses and 
house sturgeons keep dropping in to hear me entertrain 
them with stories of my life and experience, and often after 
they have left I can still hear them snickering and laughing 
among each other in the corridor. 1 house sturgeon says 
that when I am through as a jock I should ought to go on 
the stage, because it ain’t everybody can make folks laugh 
theirself to death even when trying to be series, like I can. 

But even if I do have a good time enduring the day, it 
is nights I like best, because then is when little Annibell 
comes to see me, and it was partly on her account I decided 
to not go home right away yet. Not that I am getteing 
stuck on her or anything of that kind, but more because I 
seem to have a good influents on her and she confides all her 
troubles to me and I give her lots of good advice and all 
like that. So I think it is my duty to stick around as long 
as possible, because if I had not came into her life I am 
afraid she would of done something foolish. 

It seems that a while back she thought she was in love 
with some guy named Fred and was all set to run away 
with him and get married, only her old man found out 
about it and throwed the guy out of the house and made 
Annibell come here and get trained for a nurse so as to for- 
get this guy. 

“How did he ever find out about it?” I asts her. 

“Oh,” she says, “that darned radio, of course.” 

“Why,” I says, “did your sweatheart go broadcasting 
his love to the wide world?” 

“No,” she repplies, “but 1 night me and Freddie was 
standing on our verandagh sort of talkeing things over and 
we thought everybody had went to bed because it was after 
midnight and the house all dark, And of course dad had to 
be setting in the parlor trying to get Los Angels or some 
place on his 2-burner radio, and of course he has to hear 
everything we say and only Freddie was high-hurdle cham- 
pion at school dad would of merdered him sure.” 

“What does this Freddie do for a liveing?” I asts. 

“Why, he hasn’t really settled on anything defrinite,” 
Annibell says. ‘“ He’s only been out of college a couple of 
years or so and he’s kind of been lookeing around for some- 
thing is suited to his tallents.”’ 

“He’s sure takeing a good long look, isn’t he?” I says. 
“How did he think he was going to sport a wife then, or 
was he going to let you starve to death?” 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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THE 


ears of sweet running 


The life and full, quiet power of your 


automobile engine are in your own hands 


HE manufacturers of your car want 
your engine to give full, quiet power 
for the longest possible time. They want you 
to get the lowest possible cost per mile. 
They deliver to you the best engine they can 
build for a car of their price. 
But from there on, engine economy is in your 
own hands, ¥or you are the one who will 
determine what oil will go into the engine. 


Vital questions 


Does one kind of crude petroleum invariably 
produce the best lubricating oil? No. The 
Vacuum Oil Company selects its crude stock 
for lubricating value and for ability to best 
produce oils of the type desired. The treat 
ment of crudes during manufacture is also 
of the utmost importance. Good crudes 
under certain refining methods may result 
in indifferent oils. 

Does the color of an oil invariably indi 
cate its efficiency? No. If it offered real 
lubricating advantages, we could make oil 
as clear as water. 

Does compression alone determine lubri 
cating efficiency? No. Oil supplying excel- 
lent compression in a given engine may 
dangerously starve the bearings. 

For 59 years the Vacuum Oil Company has 
specialized in lubrication. Only one question 
is asked of the crude stock—Has it the most 


The guide sign to 
scientific lubrication 


lubricating value for the intended purpose? 


Only one question is asked of the manu- 
facturing methods Will they result in the 
most efficient /ubricants ? 


Only one question is asked of the Mobiloil 
Board of Engineers, “Have you recom- 
mended for each car the oil whose use will 
stand the strictest scientific scrutiny?” 

Only such a policy can result in lubrication 
which definitely prolongs the quiet running 
of your engine and gives that constant as- 
surance of full power. 


Practically every automobile manufac- 
turer in America approves the use of Mobil- 
oil as indicated in the Mobiloil Chart of 
Recommendations. Jn quality Mobiloil sets 
a world standard. 


How to buy: 


From Bulk 30c—30c is the fair retail price for single 
quarts of genuine Mobiloil from the barrel or pump. 

For Touring Convenience—the sealed 1-quart can is 
ideal for touring or emergencies. Carry 2 or 3 under 
the seat of your car. 

For Your Home Garage—the ¢-gallon or 1-gallon sealed 
cans—or 1S-, 30-, or §5-gallon steel drums with 
convenient faucets. 

All prices slightly higher in Southwestern, Mountain 
and Pacific Coast States. 
Vacuum Oil Company, branches in principal cities, 

Address: New York, Chicago, or 

Kansas City. 


For 59 years the Vacuum Oil Company has 
specialized in lubrication 
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MAKE THIS CHART 
YOUR GUIDE 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger 
cars are specified below 


The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated 
by the letters shown below. “Arc” means 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 


If your car is not listed here, see the complete Chart 











“ (other mod" s.) 
Chrysler 
Dodge Brothers 
issex 
Ford 
Franklin 
Hudson Super 6 
Hupmobile. . 
Maxwell 
Nash.... 
Oakland 
Oldsmobile 4 
Oldsmobile 6 
Overland 
Packard 8 

“ (other mod's.) / 

co 
Rickenbacker 6 
Rickenbacker 8 


Star 
< Ashok 








VACUUM OIL COMPANY 





Wiilys-Knight 4 
Willys-Knight 6 
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S IME, days everything goes fine. You wake up 
J vefreshed and full of energy. The few minutes 
spent with your family are pleasant minutes. You are 
able to say “Good morning,” and mean it, to the men 
you work with. You turn the work out easily. Every- 


boc seems to like you. You're appreciated ! 


You go home at night with plenty of energy left. 
There are welcoming voices when your quick step 
and cheerful greeting are heard. Dinner is entertain- 


ing. Then the evening! 


Maybe it’s the radio, or a ride 
in the car, or the movies, or a good book, or a visit. A 
evening! Bedtime. Pleasant 
physical tiredness—nerves relaxed and peaceful. A 


\ pretty gor xd world! Good night, Dr. Jekyll! 


worthwhile Yawns. 


fine day ! 


NOTHER day. You wake up with a grouch. The 
family breathes a sigh of relief when you leave. 
Your “Good morning” at the office is a grunt. Every- 


thing goes wrong. The work piles up. 


At home that night you're a bore, and you know it. 
You mildly hate everything, but chiefly and most 
thoroughly yeu hate yourself. What's the use of any- 
thing? Good night 


Mr. ! lyde! 


and may you never wake up— 
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Which _ 
were you 


to-day 
Dr Jekyll 




































































Mr. Hyde ? 





























“HERE'S a little of both Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde in every man, Dr. Jekyll would be a 
great success in the world if Mr. Hyde weren’t 
lurking in the background. Everybody likes 
Dr. Jekyll. His business relationships are most 
agreeable. His wife and children love him. 
Everything goes along so smoothly—and then 
that fellow Hyde pops up. 
In a good many men, Mr. Hyde has the 
upper hand most of the time—a real disaster. 


It isn’t that Mr. Hyde doesn’t know any 
better. He’s just a wrong-headed blunderer. He 
eats food which he knows isn’t good for him. 
He stays up too late at night. He doesn’t take 
any regular exercise. He scorns fresh air. Worst 
of all, perhaps, he ioads himself with artificial 
stimulants, meal after meal. He feels surly, 
and tired, and naturally he acts the same way. 


This is the nature of such a stimulant as 
caffein: it deadens the sense of fatigue, and 
withdraws energy from the body’s vital reserve. 
Bit by bit, this reserve is lowered. 

Without an abundant reserve of vital energy, 
we travel perilously close to the breaking point. 
We tire easily. We are easily discouraged. We 
are, in truth, half-sick. 

We are taught in school that we should avoid 
caffein, but so often we disregard that knowl- 
edge. We don’t enjoy the nervousness, the 
sleeplessness, the headache and indigestion, but 
we are careless—or “won't have our habits 
interfered with.” Often these “trifling” bad 
habits get us into serious difficulty. 

It is so easy to avoid caffein, and still enjoy 
a hot drink at mealtime. Change to Postum! 





Postum is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape- 
Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), and Post's Bran Flakes, 
Your grocer sells Postum in two forms, Instant Postum, made in the cup 
by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to pre- 


pare Péstum Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 




















It is made of whole wheat and bran, roasted 
to bring out the full, rich flavor. It contains 
no trace of any artificial stimulant. It con- 
tributes to health and well-being. And its de 
licious flavor has made it the favorite drink 
in millions of homes! 

Take this easy step in the right direction! 
Make the thirty-day test of Postum. This has 
given Mr. Hyde his walking papers in the case 
of many a man, and left only the pleasant, agree 
able, successful Dr. Jekyli—left the man you 
are on your good days. 

Accept the offer of 


Give this ‘wi a trial! 
hard, famous food demonstrator! 


Carrie Blanc 


Carrie Blanchard’ Offer 


“T want you to make a thirty-day test of Postum. I want 
to give you, free, your first week's supply, and my personal 
directions for preparing it—both in the usual way, for your 
self, and with hot milk, for children. I will tell you how to 
make Iced Postum, too. 

“Or if you wish to begin the test today, you can get 
Postum at your grocer’s. You will be glad to know that 
Postum costs much less—only one-half cent a cup. 

“For the week’s free supply, please send me your name 
and address, and indicate whether you prefer Instant 
Postum, made instantly in the cup, or Postum Cereal, the 
kind you boil.” 


FRE E— MAIL THIS 


=== =) 
Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich, 8.E.P. 8-22-25 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, the first week’s supply of 


©) 1925, P.C. Ce 


COU PON NOW ! 








Instant Postum . . » «Check 

hich you 
Postum Cerea .. , 
oroter 


Street 


City State 





In Canada, address Canaptan Postum Cereat Co., Ltd, 


45 Front St., East, Toronto, Ontario 












































.throws more light on the subject. 
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W. H. D. Koerner and Ruth Ann Koerner 


W. H.. D. Koerner 
Hie are two of us—1, 2, 3,4 Koerners—the other 


two are sketching.on another wharf. You can tell 

we are in Gloucester, Massachusetts, by the sniff 
on our noses, but we like it; and every breath we draw we 
seem to draw better. 

I draw everything—but a crowd; got the habit when I 
was a kid. I earned two dollars a picture painting cows’ 
heads and green pastures where the cows were supposed 
to be, on milk wagons; then, later, I had the nerve to teach 
art in my home town of Clinton, Iowa, in the public schools. 

To be a newspaper artist was my mad ambition; began 
by being office boy in The Chicago Tribune, and ended the 
spectacular career of special assignments and hairbreadth 
escapes as assistant art editor. Went to art school one 
morning to study art; saw a girl instead of the model, drew 
the girl, stopped studying art to study the girl, drew a pro- 
posal. She accepted and my “model” sweetheart became 
my “‘model”’ wife; and, like a wedding gift to us, I became 
art editor of a Middle Western magazine and worked with 
such men as Willis J. Abbot and Karl E. Harriman as 
editors. 

Then we came to New York! Also down, down, down 
in our estimations of our success as artists. My wife quit 
art; I went doggedly on, drew on my imagination of what 
I might be, aimed high, worked hard, starved—a little, 
learned a lot, went to art school and studied hard this time, 
took scholarships, hoped, feared; look over a bunch of my 
illustrations; you'll see it all in them, for I’ve drawn my 
history. 

After all the scholarships were won, after the bank ac- 
count had gone dry, we went to Wilmington, Delaware. 

Howard Pyle’s school was closed, but he lectured and 
gave criticisms, and his pupils, such men as Dunn, Wyeth, 
Arthurs, Schoonover, were ever ready to help an earnest 
student; to these I owe much gratitude. I was doing ad- 
vertising to pay expenses when THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post and I first met; we’ve been friends—staunch friends— 
ever since. 

And today, here we are living at Interlaken, New 
Jersey, us 1, 2, 3,4 Koerners, still hoping and working and 
looking for the top rung of the ladder—drawing, drawing, 
drawing; sometimes I call it painting, sometimes sketch- 
ing, sometimes just enjoying myself, 


C. E. Scoggins 


HERE seems to be some difference of opinion as to 

whether writers are born or made. I quote: ‘“ Repub- 
lica Mexicana, Estado de Sinaloa. En el puerto de 
Mazatlan . . . comparecié el Ciudadano Jefferson Davis 
Scoggins . . y presenté un nifio vivo.” This, from the 
official document, should forestall any controversy in my 
case. I was born. But it took me thirty years to find out 
what for. 

My father was a Methodist preacher, which, I am told, 
explains something or other. When I was six months old 
I rolled off a high bench in a cobbled patio, alighting head 
first, bringing on some seventeen hours’ argument between 
my mother and the authorities as to whether I was ready 
for final disposition. My mother won. This, I am told, 





My father died on my sixth birthday, leaving the usual 
estate of Methodist preachers; whereupon my mother, 
with no business training whatever, with nothing in fact 
but her needle and her valiant heart, turned to and earned 
a living for three young children and herself—herself last — 
until we were able to do for ourselves. When you next start 
counting the able citizens who are preachers’ sons, please 
remember that they got at least half their stuff from preach- 
ers’ wives. 

I went to school in Henrietta, Ballinger, Denton and 
Austin, Texas. I sold candy on the street; worked in a 
drug store, in an ice factory, on an ice wagon and as col- 
lector for the ice company; put in my spare time, my last 
two years in high school, as cub 
for a sign painter; this last ac- 


C. B. Scoggins 





it; I dropped it in a drawer of my desk and forgot it. My 
daughter, then at the paper-tearing age, discovered it. 
Collecting the fragments, I read a paragraph and found 
myself grinning. Said I to myself, “Why, it’s actually 
funny!” So I rewrote it, and THe SATURDAY EVENING 
Post bought it for as much as I could earn in two months 
selling saws. 

That was a fluke, of course. I tried again and again. 
Editors, I found, were human too. . . . I'd found the 
thing I always yearned to do, without ever dreaming that 
I actually could. SoI quit work and went to writing stories. 

I work harder than I ever did in my life; I mean, it takes 
all the faculties, all the energy I’ve got. But the reward is 

great. There’s money, of course; 
there has to be; my daughter is 





complishment helped me halfway 
through the University of Texas. 
I meant to be an electrical en- 
gineer. But half an E. E. degree 
doesn’t go far. So I went back to 
Mexico and dragged a chain on 
railroad location, kept time for a 
construction camp, was foreman 
of another, where the nearest 
white man was six miles east and 
a mile and a half straight down; 
I was then twenty-one years old. 

Believe me, I leave much un- 
said. When railroad construction 
stopped—there were financial 
stringencies besides my own—I 
got a job on the construction of 
the Necaxa dam, the biggest in 
the world of its kind. I was on it 
when it broke, toward the end 
of a graveyard shift in May, 
1909. . . . I sold machinery 
for three years. 

In 1912, being tired of running 
around, I took a job as traveling 
salesman for a saw manufacturer 
in the States, covering Georgia, 
Florida and Cuba; I was being 
trained for the Latin trade ex- 
clusively, but they forgot about 
me and left me there seven years; 
the eighth, they suddenly re- 








growing up. There are the inter- 
esting associations in the craft. 
There’s the freedom to live where 
I like, which happens to be Mun- 
cie, Indiana. My wife has life- 
long friends here. I have no 
lifelong friends anywhere—how 
could I have, with a life seattered 
all over the map?— but hers have 
come to be more or less mine, 

People say to me, “But, of 
course, you've got a lot to write 
about, living all over as you 
have!”’ I only wish I could write 
what I see right here in Muncie, 
Indiana, an American town. I 
see what people who've had homes 
all their lives can’tsee. And some 
day the way to write it will come 
to me, 


Roland Pertwee 


HERE is something to be said 

for the phrase “ who's who” 
it is so noncommittal. No one, 
however great his modesty, need 
mind writing a line or so under 
this heading. Probably “who” 
has a wider horizon than any 
other word of equal length, since 
every breathing organism in the 





membered and sent me on a a 
year’s trip to look over the Latin 
territory. 

But in the meantime I had acquired a wife and a daugh- 
ter. . . . In Mexicol hada pal, and he came from Mun- 
cie, Indiana. He used to get letters from a girl there. I 
envied him. I married her. I liked the novel sensation of 
putting my feet under my own table. *. On a trip to 
Cuba I chanced to be on the train and boat with Mary 
Roberts Rinehart. I should put that in italics; but I won't. 
It’s not her fault. She knew not what she did. She can’t 
help being human and kindly; she was born that way. 

Of course, writers have to be human, more human than 
other people. But it was a shock to me—an eye-opener. 
She talked as if I, even I, might write. I tried. I 
wrote Jerry Remembers Something. A magazine refused 


Roland Pertwee 





world is a who of sorts and sim- 
ply cannot fight against it. To the 
exposition then: 

I left school barren of scholastic honors at the age of 
fifteen and entered the Westminster School of Art, where, 
in the belief of my masters and fellow students, I showed 
excellent promise of maintaining a reputation—for little 
achievement. Later to my intense surprise I won a scholar- 
ship at the Royal Academy, and at the age of nineteen 
I thought it meteoric at the time, but have since concluded 
it was an accident—I had a picture hung—at a very high 
altitude—on the walls of those much-discussed galleries. 

Thereafter I went to Paris, still in pursuance of the fugi- 
tive craft of painting, and acquired many strange opinions 
in the politics of art. And since from Paris to Chelsea 
(Continued on Page 67) 
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The Passing of the Popular-Priced Circuit 


June, last year, The Fatal Wedding, an 

old-time favorite melodrama, was being ex- 
hibited as a museum piece for the delectation of 
a sophisticated metropolitan first-night audience, who, from 
the comfortable chairs of the theater, viewed the proceed- 
ings with a determined hilarity. But their laughter had a 
hollow ring. Somehow the thing didn’t quite come off. It 
just missed being convulsively 
diverting. Even the between- 


(): A CERTAIN night in the first week of 


By MARIAN SPITZER 


sufficed. Traveling expenses mounted, hotei bills jumped— 
everything went up except the price of admission.” 

Since they were established definitely in the minds of the 
public as popular-priced shows, it was impossible to raise 
the admission fee in 
proportion to the ex- 





the-acts rendition of Just An- 
other Fatal Wedding, sung by 
a boy tenor to the accormpani- 
ment of illustrated slides, 
failed to click. And the re- 
vival of the melodrama, which, 
when it was originally pro- 
duced, ren for months and 
rnonths at theold Grand Opera 
House on the Bowery, lasted 
exactly eight performances. 

There were two distinct 
reasons for this failure. One 
was the attitude of the audi- 
ences, and the other the atti- 
tude of tne performers. The 
audience came in a patroniz- 
ing frame of mind to laugh a 
shade contemptuously at the 
stuff that had passed for seri- 
ous entertainment a quarter 
of a century ago, and to think 
amugly of how far they had 
progressed artistically since 
that time. And the perform- 
ers, eayer that their spectators 
should be aware that they, too, 
were fn on the joke, played the 
piece in a burlesque spirit, thus 
completely missing the spirit 
of the play, Of the entire com- 
pany, only one, a yellow- 
haired child actress, listed on 
the program as Little Georgi- 
anna, threw herself seriously 
into the business at hand, and 
played her part as Theodore 
Kremer, author of The Fatal 
Wedding and countleas other melodramas of the theatrical 
age of innocence, meant it to be played, and as it undoubt- 
edly was played by its original protagonist, also a yellow- 
haired child actress, who was later to make rather a success 
in the movies under the name of Mary Pickford. 

Modern audiences, especially in big cities, are inclined 
to be Smart Aleck, and it is that tendency, together with 
certain obvious economic conditions, that has been largely 
contributory to the gradval passing of the good old insti- 
tution generically known as the ten-twenty-thirty. It has 
become rather a matter of course since the tremendous 
development of the motion-picture and vaudeville indus- 
tries to assume that many of the cherished theatrical insti- 
tutions of the past twenty-five to fifty years have fallen 
before their progressive march; and to a certain extent 
this is true, especially in regard to the movies, Most of the 
typical melodramas of the ten-twenty-thirty era were 
built around some effect—the human bridge across a 
eafion, the forest fire, storm at sea, the hero tied to the rail- 
road tracks, or some such thing, Early movies, especially 
the serials, which were extremely popular in the beginning, 
were built on the same principle, and with the resources at 
their command they could obtain much better effects than 
the dramas could, which naturally hurt the dramas. 





On the Blood-and:-Thunder Circuit 


UT the movies did not deal the real death blow, accord- 

ing to the showmen who used to produce these quondam 
hair raisers, Harry Clay Blaney, for many years a popular 
actor-, xanager of thrillers, and now a play »roker and pro- 
ducer, declares that what really put them out of business 
was the increasing cost of production. 

“Actors who used to consider themselves well paid,” 
Mr. Blaney told me, “if they drew fifty dollars a week— 
principals these were, and the secondary players got 
around thirty-— began asking a hundred and a hundred and 
fifty. Stagehands’ wages jumped from twenty-five to 
seventy-ive dollars a week, and unions began to demand 
the employment of three or four men where one originally 
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penses. People 
wouldn't psy more 
than fifty or seventy- 
five cents to see a 
show of this type, 
and since it was futile 
totry tomakea profit 
on such a basis the 
shows gradually be- 
gan to withdraw, un- 
til now they exist 
mainly as the mem- 
ories of another day, 
although the pages 
of The Billboard re- 
veal the fact that 
there are still a num- 
ber of traveling com- 
panies flourishing in 
rural communities. 
And even in metro- 
politan communities 
one stumbles upon 
one occasional sur- 
vival or revival of the 
ten - twenty - thirty 








had its own particular brand of plays, represented 
by such thrilling titles as The King of the Opium 
Ring, From Sing Sing to Liberty, Fallen Among 
Thieves, The Great Train Robbery, and so on, 
as well as its own pet stars. The above-mentioned Harry 
Clay Blaney and his wife, Kitty Wolfe, Beulah Poynter, 
Lottie Williams, Laura Biggers, Barry Gilmore, were names 
to conjure with when the melodrama was at its height. 
The rep shows—repertoire companies, to use their polite 
name—were quite a different matter from the blood-and- 
thunder shows. This division of the ten-twenty-thirty 
might best be described as the tomorrow-night-East-Lynne 
school of drama, These companies would tour small areas 
of the country, also playing week stands—they went to 
much smaller communities, incidentally, than the popular- 
priced shows did—only instead of giving one show they 
would give eight, a different one every night, and two 
matinées. Sometimes they held forth elegantly in the 
op’ry house, if the community boasted one, sometimes in 
the town hall, and more frequently than not in a barn. 


From East Lynne to Quo Vadis 


HERE were standard plays for the repertoire compa- 

nies—hundreds of them—and a troupe when it went out 
at the beginning of a season would have a repertoire that 
included dozens of staple shows, so that it could vary its 
offerings according to the requirements of the different 
towns visited. Naturally there were certain obvious limi- 
tations to the plays. The number of characters, for in- 
stance, had to be approximately the same as the number 
of people in the troupe. Sometimes they managed to be 
amazingly flexible about this though. I did hear of a rep 
company that gave a performance of Quo Vadis with a 
cast of seven. If a newcomer joined up with a rep show in 
some town, he was handed a stack of parts a foot thick to 
learn, but the chances were 
that he was already up in 








idea, although the 
old prices are un- 
likely to prevail. 
Strictly speaking, 
the term ten-twenty- 
thirty is a catch 
phrase, a colloquial- 
ism used to describe 
several different va- 
rieties of low-priced 
entertainment, al- 
though actually 
some of them went 
above the thirty-cent 
limit. The credit for 
originating the term 
is given to Corse 
Payton, long and 
triumphantly known 
as the king of the 
ten-twenty-thirty. 
Under this gen- 
eral head the two 
most important di- 








most of them, since all the 
troupes had about the same 
repertoire. 

These companies included 
in their repertoire quite a 
varied assortment of shows. 
There would be a main group 
of melodramas, probably the 
most popular of which was 
East Lynne. The Two Or- 
phans was another favorite, 
and so were Her Great Awak- 
ening, Hazel Kirke, Ten 
Nights in a Barroom, Kath- 
leen Mavourneen, The Octo- 
roon, and others of that school. 
Then there were always some 
classical or semi-classical 
pieces like Quo Vadis, Julius 
Cesar, Pygmalion, Damon 
and Pythias, Ingomar the Bar- 
barian, Virginius, and so on. 
These were referred to by the 
rep-show people as Roman- 
shirt shows. And there were 
scores of book plays—drama- 
tizations of popular novels or 
standard works that had been 
published in book form, on 
which an almost infinitesimal 
royalty was paid, if any. The 
accepted royalty was ten dol- 
lars a performance, and the 
companies usually leased the 








visions were the rep 
shows and the blood- 
and-thunder shows. 
The latter, more dignifiedly known as the popular-priced 
road shows, were of that type of lusty, roaring, highly litho- 
graphic melodrama in which the villain pursued the heroine 
relentlessly through three acts, to fall dead at the final 
curtain, with the hero’s boot planted firmly on his prostrate 
form. These shows, each with its own star or stars, toured 
the country yearly, for a season of forty or forty-five weeks, 
playing week stands, and generally cleaning up a neat 
little profit, even with fifty cents the top price of admission. 
These same shows would sometimes play a protracted New 
York engagement, usually in one of the Lower East Side 
theaters that were the accepted homes of melodrama, be- 
fore setting out on tour, This blood-and-thunder circuit 


Cectl Spooner, @ Star of the 10:20:30 Days 


plays for a season of thirty to 
forty weeks at one perform- 
ance a week, Then it was a 
case of try and get it. Authors who wail today about the 
small proportion of profit accruing to them from their work 
might find some small measure of comfort in glancing back- 
ward and regarding the plight of their brothers of earlier 
days. 

Nobody paid any royalty at all if he could possibly get 
away with not paying it, and play pirating was developed 
into a profession all by itself. There was a man who made 
a fortune out of preparing what were termed reading ver- 
sions of these popular book plays—that is, he would make 
up hundreds of typed or mimeographed copies and sell 
them to the rep-show people for a few dollars a copy. They 

(Continued on Page 42) . 
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The New Nash Advanced Six 5-passenger Sedan 


Products, like men, are known by the 
company they keep. 


Jt is significant that the new Nash of 
to-day, like the first Nash ever built, is 
Delco equipped. 


For nearly fifteen years Delco has been 
supplying starting, lighting and igni- 
tion units of extreme dependability 
for the best built cars in the world. 


THE DAYTON ENGINEERING LABORATORIES CO, 
DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


“Wherever It Must 
Be the Best”’ 
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would learn their parts from these and simply neglect to 
notify the author, or whoever held the rights, that they 
were including the piece in their repertoire, If those con- 
cerned discovered that fact and went to considerable 
trouble, they might get what was coming to them, but on 
the other hand they might not. The really shrewd ones 
collected the full amount of royalty in advance. That was 
the only way they could be sure of getting it. 

Here is a typical week’s bill of a repertoire company of 
twenty-five or thirty-five years ago, as recalled by a man 
of my acquaintance, a Broadway actor and stage manager, 
who began his career as a juvenile in the rep shows some- 
time in the middle nineties: 

Monpay Nicut— Reaping the Whirlwind, a spectacular 
opening piece with effects. 

Tusspay Nicur—Jack Sheppard, a favorite melodrama 
about the infamous English bandit. 

Wepnespay Matinfie—East Lynne, because it had a 
special appeal for the womenfolk. 

WEDNESDAY Nicut— The Smugglers, another thriller. 

Tuunspay Nicut--Don Cesar de Bazan or maybe 
Cyrano de Bergerac in a pieced-together, pirated version 
of their own fashioning. Thursday night was usually a 
dress bill—that is, a costume play. 

Fripay Niexut--The Hidden Hand, a real hair raiser. 

SaTURDAY Matinfie—Lady Audley's Secret, another 
appeal] to the women. 

SaTuRDAY NicHt-—-Fanchon the Cricket, always a 
good closing bill. 

The life of an actor in a rep show wasn’t exactly an 
easy one. Besides having to be familiar with a terrific 
number of parts, he usually had to know how to do some 
specialty between the acts, so that audiences wouldn't 
get restive while the scenes were being shifted. It was 
not ai: Uncommon experience to see the handsome hero 
fall wounded at the end of Act Two, only to come outa 
minute or two later and do a little hoofing or sing a tenor 
solo while the stage was being set for Act Three. 

And of course there was doubling in brass. Many of 
the rep shows used to give band concerts in front of the 
op'ry house every night before the performance, and 
members of the troupe had to contribute their share vf 
the muste. And in some cases, although not all, there 
were street parades in the afternoon. Altogether, it was 
what might be called an active existence. It was an old 
rep-show actor who originated the phrase, later to be 
the title and theme of a popular song, “ Nothing to do 
until tomorrow.” 

Another version of the ten-twenty-thirty drama was 
the one-night-stand companies. These troupes would go 
out for a season with one show, playing anywhere from 
thirty to forty-five weeks if they were successful. As a 
rule they traveled in their own car, like the circus or the 
minstrel show. Usually there was one particular feature 
to distinguish the play. There were, for instance, the 
companies which played nothing but Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
season after season. With these Tom shows, as they were 
and still are known-—there are several of them playing 
even now-—the important feature was the bloodhounds. 
The first Tom show to be recorded was presented by a 
trouping actor-manager named George C. Howard, in 
1852, and, according to the record, was the Abie’s Irish 
Rose of its day, That is to say, it did not meet with any 
great succesa when it was first put on, but Howard nursed 
it along, and after a few months it began to catch on, and 
has been running more or less ever since. The original 
dramatization was made by one George L. Aiken from Mrs. 
Stowe's novel, George Howard, in addition to presenting 
the piece, played St, Clair, his wife was the Topsy, his 
daughter Cordelia started Little Eva on her skyward jour- 
ney, and the first Uncle Tom known to history was con- 
tributed by G. E. Germon. 


George Thompson's Three-in-One Show 


MONG other favorites of the one-night-stand companies 
were a piece cailed Uncle Josh Spruceby, the feature of 
which waa the hero’s race with death in the form of a saw- 
mill, and The Light Eternal, which used to knock its audi- 
ences cold with the spectacular effect of an electric cross 
at the finish. Sometimes the star of the company was a 
character actor who specialized in dialect parts. There was 
a series of Swedish shows which used to be exceedingly 
popular in the Scandinavian settlements of the Middle 
Weat. Chief among them were Yon Yonson and Ole Ole- 
son, tremendous favorites with the rural spectators. Ben 
Hendricks, who is at the present time playing in Abie’s 
Irish Rose on tour, was popular in these rdles some thirty 
years ago, and so was George Thompson, now playing a 
character part in a Broadway play, 

Mr. Thompson tells an amusing story of his trouping 
days, Having played Yon Yonson with much success in a 
little Minnesota town, he decided to play a return engage- 
ment. Just by way of diversion, he resorted to the simple 
expedient of giving Yon Yonson again, calling it Ole Ole- 
son, and changing the name of its central character and 
rechristening the supporting characters as well. The stunt 


worked so well that when, later in the season, Thompson 
found it necessary to play the same town one night in order 
to break a long jump, he gave them Yon Yonson a third 
time, merely changing the title and the name of the main 
character to Swan Swanson. 

The ruse was so successful that after the performance the 
proprietor of the op’ry house, who was also general store- 
keeper, the chairman of the town council, leader of the'vol- 
unteer firemen’s band and congressman from the district, 
came to him and said: “Thompson, I didn’t believe it 
could happen. When you played Yon Yonson I thought it 
was good, and when you played Ole Oleson I thought that 
better. But I’m darned if this new one, Swan Swanson, 
isn’t the best of all. I missed the opening of Congress to 
see your performance, and I must say it was worth it.” 

There were, too, the tent shows—repertoire and one- 
night-stand companies who worked under canvas, follow- 
ing the warm weather, playing Southern territory during 
the winter months and going North in the spring. Also the 
boat shows, which plied up and down the Mississippi, 
the Ohio and the Missouri Rivers, operating on the same 
principle. It would be a great surprise, I am sure, for those 
sophisticated city theatergoers who think only in terms of 
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Broadway, to know that there are still quite a number of 
rep, Tom, tent and boat shows successfully working their 
way through those portions of the United States referred 
to by some New Yorkers as the sticks. 

It is a curious thing that with all the ponderous and 
scholarly volumes that have been written on the history 
of the stage in America, and with all the gay and intimate 
reminiscences of theatrical celebrities, nobody has deemed 
it worth while to set down this chapter, to chronicle the 
activities of these nomadic mummers who were the tem- 
peramental if not the lineal descendants of the strolling 
players of the middle ages. Traditions there are, and legends 
by the score, to be picked up somewhat painstakingly 
out of the garrulities of old troupers, managers, company 
agents, and those occasional unaccountable men who may 
be found here and there in musty little offices or walking 
up and down Broadway in the smart attire of another 
generation—brown derby, cloth-top shoes, et al.—or sitting 
around the theatrical clubs telling one another how much 
better things were in the halcyon days when the century 
was new. But of authentic record there is none. 

While from an artistic point of view the ten-twenty- 
thirty school of drama may not be important, it certainly 
contributed a colorful and picturesque chapter to the his- 
tory of the American stage, and for that reason alone is 
entitled to a place in that history. In addition to its pic- 
turesqueness it furnished the early training for not a few 
of the more prominent dramatic and musical-comedy 
stars of the present time. Laurette Taylor and Richard 
Bennett, two of the most important players of the current 
dramatic stage, began their careers in its environs. Mar- 
garet Anglin started in a traveling stock company, and so 
did Rose Stahl, popular on Broadway a short time ago. 

At least one important dramatist, Owen Davis, whose 
play of American life, Icebound, was awarded the Pulitzer 
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prize for 1923, served his dramatic apprenticeship in the 
ten-twenty-thirty, and Willard Mack, whose current suc- 
cess, The Dove, is very much like the old-time thriller 
dressed up in beautiful clothes and scenery, was the author, 
early in his career, of a popular blood-and-thunder piece 
called In Wyoming. 

A number of the most successful of today’s producers, 
notably Sam H. Harris and A. H. Woods, began their 
careers as impresarios in the exciting environs of the hair 
raisers. But more of that anon. 

Perhaps the chief claim to recognition of the ten-twenty- 
thirty lies in the fact that it was in its day the purveyor of 
entertainment to the multitude. At the risk of outraging 
the dignity of the whole tribe I am constrained to say that 
the ten-twenty-thirty occupied during its ascendancy 
almost exactly the same position in regard to the legiti- 
mate stage that the movies do today. Tens of thousands 
attend the theater today, but millions attend the movies. 
The same thing was true a quarter of a century ago pro- 
portionately. Thousands attended the theater then, but 
hundreds of thousands attended the ten-twenty-thirty. 

Certainly the attitude of the public toward the stars 
of the blood-and-thunder shows bore a greater resemblance 

to the present-day attitude toward picture stars than 
toward the stars of the stage. There is no actor or actress 
in the legitimate theater that can stir a multitude in the 
way that movie people can. No dramatic event within 
my memory has required the assistance of the police force 
in controlling the enthusiasm of the excited populace, 
but let Mary Pickford or Doug Fairbanks come to New 
York for the premiére of a picture, and their very lives 
are endangered by the ardor of the mobs who flock to 
greet them. Well, in a lesser degree the heroes of the ten- 
twenty-thirty had the same kind of following. They 
were personal idols, not merely revered and admired 
performers. 


Idols of Their Audiences 


KE Corse Payton, for instance. This self-termed 
“best worst actor in America” held his public in the 
hollow of his hand. No Drew or Barrymore was ever so 
personally worshiped as he was—and still is, for that 
matter—in his Brooklyn stronghold. His every appear- 
ance on the stage was the signal for rapturous cheers and 
storms of applause, and when he walked on the streets 
he was followed by idolatrous crowds of small boys, 
giggling matinée girls and moonstruck matrons. He was 
the recipient of hundreds of gifts and countless letters, 
and he accepted them all with the matchless grace of 
an emperor secure in the adoration of his subjects. 

And Harry Clay Blaney, who as Willie Live, the Boy 
Detective, toured the country for years and reigned su- 
preme as the king of the popular-priced road show, 
was equally idolized by his public, which was an enor- 
mous one. Blaney, who is still a young man, might be 
said to have been the Doug Fairbanks of his day. When 
he arrived at a town for a week’s engagement in The 
Boy Detective, or Across the Pacific, or any one of the 
numberless thrillers in which he saved the heroine after 
a fierce battle with the villain, he was met at the station 
by delegations from all the local organizations, the Vol- 
unteer Firemen, the Newsboys’ League, and what not— 

always accompanied by a brass band—and escorted to his 
hotel or theater. His advent was as important as a circus 
day or a minstrel parade. 

It is a rather difficult thing to ascertain just how and 
when the first ten-twenty-thirty shows originated. The 
institution, it seems, just grew out of the groups of strag- 
gling players who were barnstorming their way around the 
country as early as the War of 1812. The first attempt at 
organization, so far as I could gather, was made about 
1882, when the Jacobs and Proctor Circuit of Popular 
Priced Theaters was formed, taking in territory around 
New York, New England and Canada. The Proctor of 
this combination was F. F. Proctor, who in later years gave 
up his interest in this firm and joined B. F. Keith in the 
Keith and Proctor Vaudeville Circuit. Mr. Proctor is still 
active, and the head of his own vaudeville interests, sepa- 
rate from but affiliated with the Keith Circuit. Along 
about the same time, two other circuits, the Bijou and the 
Harris, were formed, taking in territory farther South and 
West. Even with these organizations the method of pro- 
cedure was informal, to say the least. Many of the com- 
panies would be got together on an almost infinitesimal 
capital; a show rehearsed for a week or so, some billboard 
advertising matter, which was of far greater importance 
then than it is now, purchased cheap from a printer, and 
the tour was on. Booking was made from week to week. 
If they made enough money in one town to proceed to the 
next they proceeded; if not they walked home. 

Eventually, around 1900, the Jacobs and Proctor Circuit 
and the two other small ones were amalgamated into or 
superseded by the Stair and Havlin Circuit, owned and 
operated by two wealthy showmen. This circuit included 
all the territory formerly covered by the three others and 
considerably more besides, and it was under this régime 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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Radio Batteries 


-they last longer 


Fand music meet 


When youth 


GAY, loght hearted, light footed, youth has 
always risen e” masse at the first measure 
of a dance 

Thanks to radio—everyone, everywhere, 
any evening, at the turn of a dial, can enjoy 
the finest music in the land, rendered by 
the best talent obtainable, 

A famous orchestra in a seaside hotel 
plays its most tantalizing melodies, and 
Young America, by the thousands, swings 
to its fascinating rhythm. Another orches- 
tra at a Mountain resort turns a classic into 
a fox-trot, and other thousands, miles away, 
dance to the haunting strains—-by radio. 

In summer.time a radio receiver requires 
special pep and power trom its batteries to 
bring in far-away music on the loud speaker. 
I'reat yourself to a set of Ey eready Radio 
Batteries and enjoy the very best from 
every where. 

There is an Eveready Radio Battery for 
every radio use. Compact, small Eveready 


“B” Batteries for the portable set; medium- 
sized ““B’”’ Batteries to fit limited cabinet 
space; large “B” Batteries for one to four 
tubes, and extra-large, unusually long-last- 
ing “B” Batteries for four.or more tubes 
in powerful receivers. 

Eveready also provides the famous 
Eveready Columbia Dry Cell “A” Battery 
for dry cell tubes—America’s favorite dry 
cell. Your dealer sells them all, including 
the economical little Eveready “C” Battery 
that does so much to improve tune and 
prolong “B’’ Battery life. Buy Evereadys 
—use them—they last longer. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
New York San Francisco 

Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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CONSIDER THE STREET CAR 


OU may 
have ob- 
served that 


By CHESTER T. CROWELL 


instances the com- 
panies were or- 
dered by govern- 





there is quite a 
variety of experts 
nowadays, ex- 
perting up and 
down and across 
this continent. 
Recently I en- 
countered a com- 
paratively rare 
specimen. His 
profession is re- 
sponding to SOS 
calls from munici- 
palities whose 
streets fail to per- 
form their func- 
tion. He assists 
the local authori- 
ties in guessing 
what they ought 
to do about it. I 
use the word 
“‘guess"’ with all 
respect to the gen- 
tleman and his 
profession, because 
solving the prob- 
lem of street con- 
gestion is not yet 
a mature science. 
If it were, we 
should have less 
congestion. Nev- 
ertheless, some of 
these experts make 
very good guesses. 
Every twice in a 
while they depart 
with the blessing 
of those who em- 
ployed them. It 
isn’t necessary to 
take their word for 
it; the reports 
speak for them- 
selves. I have just 
finished reading the surveys of sixteen important Amer- 
ican cities and shall have more to say about them later 
in this article. 

The before-mentioned expert and I were walking along 
Broadway when a traffic policeman blew his whistle and 
forthwith a street car came staggering, clanging and bang- 
ing around a corner. Some six or seven automobiles that 
had also been waiting for that signal shot ahead of it. 

The expert said, ‘‘ Now you take that type of car —— 

But the details were technical and seemed to me unim- 
portant, so I interrupted: “It’s about the ugliest thing I ever 
saw—slow too. But more especially, I am impressed by its 
ugliness. It seems to me that the car is a veritable achieve- 
ment in unsightliness. It shows the work of genius.” 

The expert grinned. 

“You probably don’t know it,’’ he said, “but that is a 
serious part of the street-car problem right now. The 
blamed things are ugly and they are getting a raw deal for 
it. Sometimes I have to laugh when the proposal is seri- 
ously made to clear them off the streets. A lot of compa- 
nies have sensed this trouble and some are putting on 
better-looking cars; even a new coat of paint helps.” 
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Street Cars Have Turred the Corner 


“TT WOULDN'T help that one,” I said, pointing. “A 
man with smoked glasses can see that it is going to die 
anyway.” 

“You are mistaken about that,” he replied. ‘It has had 
a lot of trouble in the past five years, almost continuous 
sickness, but it is recovering.” 

“You think it may live?” I queried. 

“There isn’t anything to take its place. 

“What about busses?”’ 

“Well,” he said, “let us consider the bus in this little 
town of New York. The total number of passengers in the 
fiscal year 1924 on all electric lines in New York City was, 
in round numbers, 2,673,000,000. Of these the surface 
lines carried somewhat more than 1,000,000,000. Now it 
takes about two and one-half busses to equal one street car 
in carrying capacity for the peak load. Where would you 
put those busses? The streets are somewhat crowded 
right now.” 





Traffic in Liverpool at a Standstill During Labor Demonstration 


“But aren’t a lot of the street-car companies going 
broke?”’ I asked. 

“No,” was the prompt reply. “They are doing better 
now. The American city can’t get along without them. 
They carry about 16,000,000,000 passengers a year. They 
constitute one of the most important businesses in this 
country.” 

Later I looked up the statistics on receiverships. Here 
they are: 

COMPANIES GOING INTO THE HANDS OF RECEIVERS 


YEAR eieass |: Sareea og 
1918 29 2,017.16 $ 92,130,388 
1919 48 3,781.12 221,259,354 
1920. bigs 19 1,065.31 28,758,455 
1921 19 986.42 32,909,525 
1922 . 14 695.43 18,140,150 
1923 ; 12 333.63 8,332,100 
COMPANIES EMERGING FROM RECEIVERSHIPS 
YEAR See: SAC —— 
1918. . es eae 524.22 $ 37,740,325 
1919 j ghs 28 83,893,400 
1920. : pee 6,182,400 


33,642,255 
22,171,500 
126,664,543 


1921 et biee 13 
1922 25 


Ee 





1,793.88 


In the course of looking for these figures I found the 
U.S. Department of Commerce report on electric railways 
made in 1922, and it tells in two figures the details of a blow 
that put the street railways down for a count of nine—and 
in a good many cases the full ten and out. Here are the 
figures: 


1922 1917 
Number of operating companies 357 943 
Miles of single track operated 43,904.80 44,808.31 


Number of cars, all types 99,255 102,603 
Number of persons employed 300,523 294,826 
Salaries and wages... .... . $445,680,135  — $267,240,362 


The increase in wages was about 66.8 per cent. A very 
large part of these increases took place in 1918, and in 1919 
forty-eight companies went into receivership. In most 


mental agencies to 
pay higher wages. 
Unfortunately for 
the companies, the 
same agencies did 
not have author- 
ity to increase 
fares. Later, how- 
ever, fares were 
quite generaily in- 
creased, thus in- 
augurating an era 
of recovery. To- 
day the average 
fare for the whole 
country is com- 
puted by the 
American Electric 
Railway Associa- 
tion to be 7.4 
cents. But in- 
creased fares are 
only a part of the 
story. Thirty-five 
states have now 
passed legisiation 
placing the motor- 
vehicle common 
carrier under regu: 
lation. In those 
states irresponsi- 
ble operators are 
no longer per- 
mitted to establish 
bus service on 
routes adequately 
served by electric 
lines. 

This doesn’t 
mean that there is 
no longer bus com- 
petition; neither 
does it mean that 
all bus operators 
are irresponsible. 
The statement 
means precisely what it says—irresponsible operators are 
no longer permitted, and so on. And that was a great help 
to the electric lines. But neither is this chapter the whole 
story. A great many street-railway companies have been 
wholly or partly relieved of the expense of maintaining 
pavement that they neither use nor destroy. Forty-six big 
companies have been relieved of their paving burdens; 
and two states, Connecticut and Massachusetts, have 
granted relief by legislative enactment. 


Staging a Comeback 


N THE first half of 1924 electric railways raised $50,- 

000,000 by sales of their securities and since then have 
been winning back their former place in the financial world. 
However, they are having to pay a higher rate of interest, 
and in some instances they are arranging to mail interest 
checks monthly in order to reassure the smal! investor. 
The Chicago Rapid Transit Company has issued $5,000,000 
of prior preferred stock to pay 7.8 per cent. Employes 
took $1,500,000 of this issue. Customer and employe 
ownership is proceeding apace. 

These are the more important factors in a recovery that 
is nothing less than sensational when one contrasts it with 
the situation described by Secretary of Commerce William 
C. Redfield and Secretary of Labor W. B. Wilson on May 
15, 1919. I quote a few lines from a letter they addressed 
to President Wilson on that date: 

‘Already fifty or more urban systems are in the hands of 
receivers. The communities affected are among the most 
important—New York, Providence, Buffalo, New Or- 
leans, Denver, St. Louis, Birmingham, Montgomery, Pitts- 
burgh, Memphis, Fort Wayne, Des Moines, St. Paul, 
Spokane, Chattanooga. Other large systems are on the 
verge of insolvency, for the industry as a whole is virtually 
bankrupt.” 

Today the street car is staging a comeback, but nearly 
every time street congestion is taken up for public discua- 
sion someone suggests that the things take up too much 
room; and frankly, I thought so myself. It is a very natu- 
ral thought if you don’t happen to use the surface cars, or 
use them very infrequently. Millions of people in metro- 
politan areas do not ride on surface cars five times a year; 
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they use the subways or elevated lines. In smaller com- 
munities there are other millions who use their automobiles. 

But in spite of both automobile and bus competition, it 
appears from official figures that street cars are being used 
more than ever 

On this point I quote the testimony of Henry G. Bradlee, 
president of the Stone and Webster Corporation, given Oc- 
tober 1, 1919, before the Federal Electric Railways Com- 
mission: 

“It would appear that something has been and is still 
stimulating the street-railway business; possibly the auto- 
mobiles themselves have helped in this direction. People 
may be acquiring to a greater extent than ever before the 
riding habit and may be more and more inclined to move 
about and spend less time in their own homes or with their 
own neighbors. The moving picture is probably also a 
factor in the situation; but whatever may be the cause, the 
fact seems pretty clear that the demand for transportation 
service is still growing apace. This fact, I think, is generally 
not understood; in fact, I am free to confess that we our- 
selves were surprised to see the extent of the increased de- 
mand for service.” 

The Federa) Electric Railways Commission, in its report 
submitted to President Wilson in August of 1920, said: 

“It is estimated that on December 31, 1917, there were 
4,643,481 passenger automobiles, and that two-thirds of the 
development of that industry was subsequeat to 1912; but 
the number of revenue passengers carried by the electric 
railways was approximately 1,800,000,000 more in 1917 
than in 1912. During the year ending June 30, 1919, the 
total number of revenue passengers carried by the trans- 
portation lines of New York City was 46 per cent more than 
in the fiseal year ending June 80, 1909. On the basis of the 
estimated population served, the number of revenue rides 
per capita in New York City in 1909 was 304, and in 1919, 
870, an increase of nearly 22 per cent in the riding habit.” 

Evidently the street ear will remain with us quite a 
while, also the automobile, not to mention the horse. And 
strange as it may seem, some people still walk. Therefore 
all this diverse and conflicting traffic has to find its way 
through the public streets, The quick solution for this 
whole problem becomes apparent to the layman after brief 
study; it is to widen the streets, To accommodate present- 
day requirements they ought to be from 80 to 100 feet 
wide, Since the expense of such a solution is prohibitive, 
alternatives are sought, usuaily in the form of traffic regu- 
jations designed te obtain a maximum flow through such 
channels as we have. And this leads back to the previously 
mentioned surveys of sixteen American cities, 

In twelve of these, recommendations were made and 
adopted on the subject of restriction of parking privileges 
for private automobiles, No other single recommendation 
made such a high score, therefore one may safely draw the 
conclusion that a large majority of the experts and other 
persens whe studied congestion decided that the parking 
of private automobiles contributed to it. 


To Speed Up Street Traffic 


HESE vehicles have been treated very tenderly by traffic 

regulators ever since they appeared. One of the first 
reatrictions required them to draw in to the curb on the 
right-hand side, facing in the right direction. There is still 
a great deal of difficulty about this simple regulation, be- 
cause 80 many automobile accidents occur as the driver 
maneuvers his car out of its narrow berth. A far more suc- 
cesaful regulation is that which permits the automobile to 
face the curb, but lack of width makes this impossible in 
mest streets, . 

The next regulation limited the parking time for auto- 
mobiles. This was hailed as nothing less than an inspira- 
tion, but today many experts regard it as lacking in value 
so far as street movement is concerned. Experience and 
careful observation have shown that one automobile drawn 
up to the curb in a crowded street offers precisely the same 
obstacle to flow of traffic as a solid line of them. If you 
doubt this, consider for a moment the similarity between 
a etreet and a bottle—no matter how large your bottle, 
its contents can be released only in proportion to the 
size of the neck, A street has precisely the same limita- 
tions; if traffic has to flow around one standing automo- 
bile it might just as well be confined all along the line. So 
there is now a tendency toward designating certain streets 
to be reserved exclusively for rapid movement. In some 
places this includes not only total prohibition of the park- 
ing privilege, but a ban upon all slow-moving vehicles. 

For many years—-even before the automobile appeared — 
there was popular demand for a iimit upon the speed of 
vehicles as a safeguard to life and limb. At present it is 
highly probable that this whole theory of regulation is go- 
ing into the discard and that certain streets will be set apart 
for speed, perhaps even over thirty miles an hour. The 
plan toward which evolution is now tending would be the 
designation of two principal streets as one-way streets, 
each carrying traffic in an opposite direction to the other. 

We may expect some day to hear a traffic cop bawl out, 
“Get off this street, you mud turtle! You're making less 
than twenty-five an hour!” 
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At intervals this stream of traffic would be stopped to 
permit right-hand turns into side streets, and to allow 
pedestrians to cross. Certain streets running at right an- 
gies to these main thoroughfares would also be cleared for 
rapid transit. Naturally east-west and north-south traffic 
would interfere with each other at the points of intersec- 
tion, but there is no cure for that. Many other streets 
would be liberated for extensive use of the parking privi- 
lege. Experience and local conditions would determine 
which streets might be used for parking private automo- 
biles. 

And where does the street car land in such an arrange- 
ment? The general opinion seems to be that it might as 
well proceed along the usual lines, though that is not a final 
opinion. The principal argument in favor of granting the 
street car a sort of immunity is that the sidewalks in con- 
gested areas are inadequate to carry their share of the 
traffic burden alone; in other words, the street car packs in 
more people and removes them with less use of space than 
the people would require if moving by their own foot power.. 
Statistics on this point gathered with the aid of stop 
watches do not conflict. 

Many changes of street-car routes are made annually in 
large cities to accommodate new schemes of traffic regula- 
tion, and some of these are important. For instance, the 
Chicago lines have recently rerouted their cars in such a 
way that the management could announce cancellation of 
11,000 daily turns. Naturally that helps. About half the 
11,000 were right-hand turns and the other half left. All 
over the country the left-hand turn appears to be doomed. 


The Peak-Load Problem 


NOTHER struggle street-railway companies are mak- 
ing is to speed up the loading of cars in congested areas. 
Safety islands and platforms are the commonest means in 
use, but Kansas City has successfully demonstrated a sys- 
tem of collecting fares before the passengers board the cars. 
This system is now spreading rapidly. An odd fact about 
the loading problem is that it causes more trouble in this 
country than abroad. Here is an astonishing paragraph 
from the report of the American Electric Railway Commit- 
tee on Foreign Operation read before the last convention 
of that body at Atlantic City in October of 1924: 

“A general characteristic of travel in British cities, over 
which an American marvels, is the universal practice of 
permitting passengers to jump on and off moving cars, 
buses, and even underground trains. Englishwomen have 
certainly mastered the face-forward rule. Half the time 
tramways and buses seem hardly to stop at all, or at least 
the interchange of passengers is almost wholly made while 
the vehicle is in motion. London’s tunnel trains come in 
and leave the stations with several of the doors open. 
Many passengers hop off before the train stops and some 
even rush out, open the doors and jump on after the train 
has started. One would think that the companies would 
spend half their revenue in accident claims, but actually 
such expenditures are quite low.” 

The subject of speeding up the loading of cars and buses 
scored second place in the surveys of American city-traffic 
problems. Eight municipalities sought relief through such 
means. Eight cities also resorted to rerouting of traffic of 
all sorts; in some places this included banishing certain 
types of slow-moving traffic from certain streets. Three 
cities out of the sixteen mentioned gave street cars prior 
right of way over all other traffic. Three cities adopted one- 
way streets. However, scores of others are doing that with- 
out having made special surveys. Six cities recommended 
that car fares be collected on the street before the passen- 
gers enter the car. Seventeen recommendations may be 
classified as scattering, but I mention that figure because 
it indicates how very little is yet certain in the field of 
traffic regulation. 

The greatest obstacle to all systems for relieving street 
congestion is the peak load. Detroit, with its enormous in- 
dustrial organization, faces that problem in its most acute 
form; but it is common to all cities. Frequently recom- 
mendations are made for stagger hours, which is a way of 
saying that industrial plants should not all open and close 
at the same time; but this is not always feasible. The 
stagger hour is now being tried in New York’s theatrical 
district, and according to reports is not proving overly 
popular with a majority of patrons. Public opinion reacts 
peculiarly; for instance, there was the skip stop. It is one 
of the easiest and most efficient aids to rapid transit, but 
nearly all cities bitterly resented it. The skip stop and a 
clear track constitute the only advantages of a subway; 
street cars can travel just as fast if given the same condi- 
tions. 

The peak load is really the heart of the traffic problem. 
Vast and intricate regulations designed to meet conditions 
between eight and 9:30 A.M. become a nuisance until five 
o'clock in the afternoon. By seven o'clock they are again 
a nuisance. But for the peak-load problem municipal 
transportation costs would be much lower. Both rolling 
stock and men must be available every day for only a few 
hours, and any transportation system finds its operating 
costs just about as high without passengers as with them. 
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Nearly all rerouting of buses and street cars results 
from peak-load conditions, and this rerouting has to be 
handled with diplomatic consideration for the shopping 
district, for it no longer despises any vehicle that brings 
customers to the door. Once it viewed the street car with 
horror, but those days are gone forever. Only bitter memo- 
ries of them remain. Merchants feared the trolley car at 
first and were powerful enough to push it onto side streets. 
In the course of a few years they had to follow it, for wher- 
ever transportation facilities exist, there is the principal 
street. As a matter of fact, the street car today is a victim 
of poetic justice, for it contributed more perhaps than any 
other factor to concentration of population in small areas. 
In many instances it performed part of this doubtful ser- 
vice at a loss. The cost of carrying a passenger varies not 
only between cities but between different lines in a city. 

On this point I asked an expert what, in his opinion, 
would be the lowest possible reasonable fare for a short 
haul with every condition favorable. This, of course, is in 
the realm of fancy, for there is no such electric-railway line 
in existence, but his answer was, ‘One cent and a half.” 
Then I asked him for an example of very heavy loss due to 
long haul and a multitude of adverse conditions. He 
named a line where the cost was estimated to be twenty- 
eight cents for each passenger. Other lines in the same city 
made up the deficit. That line ought never to have been 
built. I am not at liberty to disclose its location, but there 
is another example of transportation at a loss known to 
thousands. When a resident of Yonkers, New York, 
boards a Subway train at Two Hundred and Forty-Second 
Street he pays five cents and may ride to Brooklyn if he 
pleases. Hundreds ride to Wall Street. The cost of that 
ride is officially estimated at between fifteen and twenty 
cents. Fortunately for the company, not everyone travels 
quite so far. 

Some years ago it was the accepted custom to construct 
street-car lines with no prospect of immediate profit. They 
were hostages to fortune. Quite a number of them failed. 
Nowadays these experiments are undertaken with buses, 
though the trackless trolley also is used. Electric-railway 
lines in this country now own and operate more than 2000 
buses, a fact which is causing the manufacturers of such 
vehicles to meditate deeply on the subject of city transpor- 
tation. Briefly, they would like to know whether fate has 
cast them for the réle of enemy or friend to street railways. 
At one time they were fairly certain that a war of no quar- 
ter was impending. Now many of them think they see a 
customer in the traction company. Others are advancing 
the opinion that all means of municipal transportation 
should be coérdinated, and in this the spokesmen for elec- 
tric railways heartily agree both by word and deed. 


The Public be Pleased 


N SOME places they have abandoned street-car track 

and substituted buses for no other reason than that the 
buses please the public. Street-railway managers never 
knew an era of “the public be damned,”’ such as once made 
so much trouble for the steam railways. They have always 
realized their problem of public relations and never more 
so than at present. In 1924 they spent about $3,000,000 
in advertising, most of it simply on appeals for good will 
which they have found results from frank statements about 
their problems. 

Electric-railway managers are in a peculiarly mellow and 
thankful frame of mind; suffering has accomplished its 
usual effect. Only the most optimistic had dared to hope 
that the traditional five-cent fare could be discarded, 
even if the whole industry was virtually bankrupt. But 
the American public fooled them by looking the problem 
squarely in the face and answering with astonishing prompt- 
ness, ‘Street cars gotta live too.” Up went the fares and 
presto! recovery was under way. 

Ever since then the managers of these properties detect a 
peculiarly sweet musical note in vex populi. They like to 
take two columns—ten inches—in the daily paper and, as it 
were, ride home with the beloved customer, chatting cor- 
dially about business. The United States, in their opinion, 
has a very good form of government. Things are looking 
up. They say that nothing has ever happened in their 
business to equal the adjustment of fares; that their faith 
in public fairness is so great they are going to bend every 
effort toward making lower fares possible. In short, they 
will not be afraid to lower fares when it becomes possible, 
because if another emergency should arise they believe the 
public would again respond. It is an interesting situation 
and doubtless a monumental development in the direction 
of what is sometimes called socialized industry. 

The street-car business has been an exciting adventure 
for three-quarters of a century. One veteran said to me, 
“Trouble? Huh! These young squirrels don’t know any- 
thing about trouble. I’m the one that had trouble. We 
used to put salt on the tracks to clear away the snow and 
people would roar that it ruined their horses’ hoofs. You'll 
find bales of testimony on that subject if the worms haven’t 
eaten it. Salt doesn't hurt a horse’s hoofs. Ali rot! Then 
they got after us because we killed off our horses in icy 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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Packard Presents a Club Sedan 


it HE new Packard club sedan might well be | is removable without affecting the car’s beauty 


A called the sport model enclosed car. of line. 

| This beautiful new body combines the room- For all social uses the new club sedan is des- 
iness of a sedan with the intimacy of a coupe. tined to be very popular. It will appeal also to 

the business or professional man who wants 
But unlike a coupe, the club sedan has four | beauty, distinction and comfort combined with 


doors. There is no crowding when the rear | ynfailing performance in his motor car. 


compartment passengers enter or leave. ; 
The new club sedan body is mounted on the 


Those who tour will appreciate the new water- | improved chassis of both the Packard Eight 
tight and dust-proof enameled trunk, which + and the Packard Six. 


PACKARD 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 









The Packard Eight club sedan is illustrated—$4890 at Detroit. The Packard Six club sedan is priced at $2725 at the 
factory. Packard dealers welcome the buyer who prefers to purchase his Packard out of income instead of capital. 
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weather. We didn't want to kill horses; 
couldn't help it; people wouldn’t walk. 
They'd ride and then try to have us arrested. 
Starting heavily loaded cars was what killed 
off most of the horses. 

“Finally we found a starter that worked 
by compressed air. But do you know what 
happened? Shucks! The horses got used 
to those starters and wouldn't pull even an 
empty car until it was started. Our equip- 
ment was distributed to start only loaded 
cars, 80 the compreased-air machines caused 
about as much trouble as they settled. 

“In slushy weather we used to put straw 
on the floors, and people would kick about 
the kind of straw we used. Bither it was 
too fine or too coarse or it caused hay fever 
and asthma. If we didn’t put stoves in the 
cars they were too cold; and if we had 
stoves they were too hot. 

“Then there were the inventors always 
driving us crazy. More than 1000 varieties 
of starters and boosters were patented. 
Next thing was the cable car. Some liked 
it and some didn’t; the cable didn’t work 
well on turns. But the big event was an 
announcement by the committee on elec- 
tricity made before the convention of 1884 
in New York City. This committee re- 
ported that an electric car was being demon- 
strated in Cleveland, Ohio, It was just one 


that the blood-and-thunder schoo! of play 
blossomed forth in its fullest flower. 

It was this era that saw the fullest de- 
velopment of suck plays as No Mother to 
Guide Her, Only a Shop Girl, The Curse 
of Drink, On the Bowery—a play, by the 
way, which served as a starring vehicle for 
none other than Steve Brodie, who earned 
undying fame, in New York anyway, by 
leaping off the Brooklyn Bridge. Then 
there was The Road to Ruin, featuring 
Terry MeGovern; Gentleman Jim, in 
which James J. Corbett made one of his 
earliest appearances in the profession which 
he has only just abandoned for a career as a 
lecturer. The boxing profession was well 
represented then as now on the stage; an- 
other famous pugilist of that era who took 
to grease paint was Bob Fitzsimmons, who 
toured the Stair and Havlin Circuit in a 
play called The Honest Blacksmith, 

It is amusing to note that these plays 
were as often as not written around a title 
or some particularly lurid bit of lithography, 
the paper of a show that had gone out and 
failed or had never reached the road at all. 
An ambitious young road agent, for in- 
stance, with producing aspirations and cap- 
ital amounting to a couple of hundred 
dollars, would drop in to see a neighbor- 
hood printer. Looking over his old stock the 
agent would discover some hectic-looking 
lithographs, buy as many sheets as he could 
afford, at five cents each, and set forth on a 
career as an impresario. At least one fa- 
mous producer who now sits in a gorgeous 
velvet-carpeted office, surrounded by an- 
tique furniture and anxious secretaries, 
begun his managerial activities in precisely 
that manner. 

That producer is A. H. Woods. As this 
ie written Mr. Woods is preparing to give 
the New York public its first taste of Mr. 
Michael Arlen as a dramatist. The Green 
Hat, his sophisticated, languishing novel of 
the English haunt monde, all studded with 
duchesses, thus and thuses, and what have 
you, has been made into a play by the ro- 
mantic Anglo-Armenian, and will shortly be 
seen in New York with the radiant Kath- 
arine Cornell as its heroine. But even in 
this rarefied atmosphere, Mr. Woods 
pauses to chuckle fondly over his begin- 
nings. 

Being in the essence that once famous 
but new almost forgotten character, a typ- 
ical Bowery boy, it is only right that Mr. 
Woods should heave had the roots of his suc- 
cess in that erstwhile glamorous street, As 
a youth who went on tour in the capacity 
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car on one mile of track, but they said it 
appeared to run all right. Sounded fishy 
to most of us. Maybe it would have 
sounded better if so many other inventions 
hadn’t been offered; but there were steam 
cars and compressed-air cars, springs and 
gas engines. All failed except electricity. 

“Trouble? Huh! These young squirrels 
don’t know anything about trouble. I’m 
the one that had trouble.” 

And then I talked to a younger veteran. 

“It was a gay game when I started,” he 
said. “‘Open cars in all weather; passen- 
gers could get off on either side and stand 
on the running boards. We killed one or 
more every day, but the survivors were 
delighted. Every youngster took his 
sweetie for a street-car ride; some of them 
had only ten cents, so they walked back. 
It was a gay life. Country boys came to 
town just to be conductors or motormen. 
You ought to have seen us swaggering when 
we first got uniforms; many a cop lost his 
best girl. The companies didn’t know 
whether they were public utilities or in the 
entertainment business; dozens of them 
financed amusement parks to stimulate 
business. Most of these ventures failed. 
Willow Grove, in Philadelphia, is one of the 
few conspicuous successes, 

“The entertainment feature was so im- 
portant that beautiful cars were ordered, 
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mahogany, maple, shiny brass and nickel, 
little mirrors, and all that sort of thing. 
You'll find those cars down in South Amer- 
ica now. Coal went up and they were too 
heavy for us. 

“Then there were the tears about the 
poor abused motorman standing out on the 
open platform with his ears freezing. Poli- 
ticians went to the legislature on that 
issue. Next thing the companies knew it 
had saved them millions of dollars, because 
they designed convertible cars for winter 
and summer use. As coal went up cars 
became lighter and lighter, until finally the 
one-man safety car was invented. About 
10,000 are in use now. They have saved 
dozens of companies from bankruptcy. 
Since then we have developed the one-man 
<wo-man car. It is larger and carries a con- 
ductor during the rush hours. The rest of 
the time it is a one-man car. 

“Kansas City is carrying this still fur- 
ther with what they call the safety train. 
It is the same principle as the one-man 
car, but applied to two cars and reénforced 
with a lot of newly devised safety equip- 
ment. 

“We've had a hard time, but the street 
ear is coming through all right, in my opin- 
ion. However, we'll have more bus com- 
petition in the future than we have now. 
The bus is still too young to be disposed of 
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of advance agent for occasional shows, he 
had a hankering to be a power in the the- 
atrical world, like his friend Harry Miner, 
maestro of the Bowery Theater, and most 
of his time was spent hanging around that 
temple of the drama. One spring evening 
just as dusk was falling he left the theater 
after an especially exciting matinée, and 
walking along the Bowery in the failing 
light a phrase leaped out at him from the 
twinkling lamp-posts: The Bowery After 
Dark. What a great title for a show, he 
mused, All over America the Bowery was 
a magic name, and such a play would prob- 
ably make a fortune for its owner. He con- 
fided this notion to his young friend, Sam 
Harris, who approved it, and together they 
went to Tim Sullivan, boss of the district. 
The firm of Sullivan, Harris & Woods was 
thus formed. The first step toward pro- 
duction was a visit to the printer, and the 
purchase of some secondhand lithographs, 
violently chromatic, and lurid as to detail. 
Armed with these and the precious title, 
young Woods paid a visit to a busy young 
playwright named Theodore Kremer. 

“Have you got a good play?” the em- 
bryo producer asked. 

“Sure thing,” said the playwright mod- 
estly, fishing a manuscript out of his bureau 
drawer. ‘‘A great play. Got a swell title 
too. The Power of the Cross.” 

“Well, I'll tell you,” replied Woods, “I'll 
take the play if you'll change the title to 
The Bowery After Dark.” 

“Don't you want to read it?” 

“Naw, never mind,” said Woods. 
you'll change the title I'll take it.” 

And so the career of A. H. Woods was 
born, The Bowery After Dark proved, just 
as his hunch had told him, a title with a 
tremendous drawing power. It ran for 
many months in New York, and then went 
out on the blood-and-thunder circuit, where 
it created a sensation in the hinterlands as 
a genuine slice of wicked Bowery life. 

There followed a long series of melo- 
dramas, among them The Fatal Wedding, 
which Mr, Woods told me was inspired by 
a lachrymose ballad, Just Another Fatal 
Wedding, which an organ grinder was play- 
ing beneath his window one afternoon while 
he was in the midst of a conversation with 
this same Theodore Kremer. 

The Queen of the White Slaves, written 
by Charles Taylor, author of scores of these 
thrillers, was another of the Sullivan, Harris 
& Woods productions. The star of this 
piece was a little Irish girl, a girl with flam- 
ing hair and equally flaming aspirations. 
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She was the wife of the playwright, and her 
name was Laurette Taylor. It might be of 
interest to report that this morning, as I 
write this, the New York papers are ringing 
with praises of Miss Taylor’s performance of 
Pierrot in the French pantomime, Pierrot 
the Prodigal, which was presented by the 
Actors Theater, Laurette Taylor spent a 
good many years in the ten-twenty-thirty, 
playing such pieces as The Child Wife, Ten 
Nights in a Barroom, From Rags to Riches, 
and so on, It is even on record that she 
once appeared as Topsy in Uncle Tom's 
Cabin. 

Miss Taylor, who occasionally diverts 
herself and her friends with reminiscences 
of her ten-twenty-thirty days, tells an 
amusing story about an experience that be- 
fell her once while playing The Bridge 
Tender’s Daughter, or something like that. 
One of the things she had to do as Little 
Nell, the brave and fearless daughter of the 
old bridge keeper, was to swing herself over 
the side of a railroad bridge, spanning a 
chasm distinctly stated to be seven thou- 
sand feet deep, and to hang from the end of 
the ties while the train thundered by. That 
was the end of the act. One night, though, 
something went wrong, and the train failed 
to arrive on schedule. There she was, hang- 
ing over the side of the bridge with her feet 
about a foot from the floor, and nothing 
happened. The strain began to tell, and 
she raised herself until her head was above 
the level of the tracks, and turned to peer 
into the wings to see what was the trouble. 
Just at that moment the difficulty was ad- 
justed and the train shot out, knocking her 
unconscious and releasing her hold upon 
the ties. She dropped to the bottom of the 
stage, but so far as the audience was con- 
cerned it was a seven-thousand-foot plunge 
she took, and they were all greatiy relieved 
when she appeared in the third act with 
nothing more serious than a bandaged head. 

Opposite Miss Taylor in From Rags to 
Riches as well as in many other thrillers, was 
a very handsome hero of the ten-twenty- 
thirty who later developed into a musical- 
comedy star of the highest magnitude. 
That handsome young hero was Joseph 
Santley, who prior to this engagement had 
been starred in several other melodramas. 
Santley began his stage career at the age of 
three and a half, in Salt Lake City, and had 
come East with one of Corse Payton’s com- 
panies. Young Joseph was a full-fledged 
star by the time he was nine years old, and 
toured the country for seasons in the ten- 
twenty-thirty. He achieved his greatest 
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by a final opinion. When you get right 
down to brass tacks, we don’t know ex- 
actly what the word ‘bus’ means; there 
are big buses and little ones, jitneys and 
imitation Pullman cars. Types are not yet 
fixed, and operating costs vary over an 
enormous range. 

“The first type was the jitney, and very 
satisfactory it was too. People liked to 
swing on with one leg dangling in midair. 
They liked the jitney’s speed. It was like 
our original open street car, full of appeal 
to the adventurous spirit. But the present 
tendency is toward very large, heavy, 
elaborate buses; they attract patronage 
just as our old mahogany street cars did. 
But they are expensive to operate. Even- 
tually bus types will become fixed and then 
we may have quite a struggle with them. 
But the struggle will not be any more 
dramatic than that: between horse power 
and electricity. 

“TI will tell you something about this 
street-railway business that interests me a 
whole lot. From the beginning it has been 
managed by men who worked from the 
neck up. If buses ever chase street cars 
off the public thoroughfares, I make my 
little bet right now that the traction com- 
panies wil! own a fair share of the victorious 
buses. Do I make myself clear?”’ 

“Yes,” I said, “I think you do.” 


popularity in a play of which he was co- 
author, called Billy the Kid. 

Still another famous personage of the 
current theater who began his career on the 
blood-and-thunder circuit was Richard 
Bennett, this season a Theater Guild star in 
They Knew What They Wanted. Mr. 
Bennett, according to Harry Clay Blaney, 
made his debut in Logansport, Indiana, 
playing the part of a cowboy, Tombstone 
Jake, in a melodrama called The Limited 
Mail, of which Blaney was the star. 

Al Woods is responsible to a degree for 
the development, if not for the original 
launching of Owen Davis’ career. This now 
revered dramatist’s first work, Through the 
Breakers, was put on by Gus Hill, a pro- 
ducer of popular-priced road dramas, musi- 
cal comedies and minstrel shows. It was a 
tremendous success, and for a long time 
after, the young Harvard graduate was 
busy writing more thrillers and building 
the foundation of a fortune. Under the 
Woods wgis he gave to the world such tra- 
ditional favorites as Nellie the Beautiful 
Cloak Model, which has only recently been 
modernized into a movie, and Bertha the 
Sewing Machine Girl, which, believe it or 
not, served as the basis, a few seasons back, 
of that very popular musical comedy, Good 
Morning, Dearie. 

A considerable number of plays originally 
produced in high-priced theaters with big 
stars eventually found their way down to 
the ten-twenty-thirty, just as the best 
Broadway successes of today wind up their 
careers in the obscure stock theaters of 
small towns. One such was The Two Or- 
phans, and another was The White Slave, 
Bartley Campbell’s romantic melodrama 
of plantation life. In spite of the fact that 
an impression prevails among the current 
generation that this piece was a perfect ex- 
am le of the ten-twenty-thirty art, it did 
not reach the popular-priced circuit until 
fifteen years after its premiére at Haverly’s 
Theater, with Georgie Cayvan, the famous 
actress, as its star. 

It was in The White Slave, incidentally, 
that the deathless words, ‘“‘ Rags are royal 
raiment when worn for virtue’s sake,”’ were 
first declaimed by the pure and noble gal. 
Bartley Campbell, I was told by his son, 
Robert Campbell, wrote that line in much 
the same spirit as a sophisticated movie 
titler would now write “‘Came the dawn,” 
but the sentiment was seized upon as a 
lofty one by all who heard it, and it contrib- 
uted as much as any other single element 
to the play’s tremendous success, 
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DopnGe BROTHERS 
TOURING CAR 


The owner knows that the value of his Dodge 
Brothers Motor Car will not be lowered by 
periodic announcements of new models, 


Improvements in appearance and quality are 
made from time to time, but they are never 
made for the purpose of stimulating a seasonal 
demand. 


This has been Dodge Brothers policy from 
the first. It is fair to the owner and the dealer. 
It is particularly fair to the product because it 
permits a continuous program of betterment 
over a period of years—uninterrupted by ex- 
perimental changes in basic design. 
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“Oh, Willie,” she repplies, “when folks 
are in love they don't think of sorded de- 
taile like that; but I guess you're too young 
to understand about love, ain’t you?” 

“Not too young, but too hard-boil,” I 
anewers. “If you knew how many swell 
janes keep pestering a suxessful jockey with 
their intentions you would appresiate how 
cold and distant we have to be to the op- 
posing sect. But surely this Freddie must 
of had scme idea how he was going to raise 
the grocery money.” 

“Of course he did,” she repplies, “but 
dad had to go and spoil it all. You see, 
Freddie had it all figured out that if we 
were married dad would loosen up and lone 
him enough to buy a '% intrest in a fruit- 
and-chicken farm a friend of Freddie's 
wants to start over near Niagara. But 
when a man chases you off the front veran- 
dagh and threatens he will break your neck 
if he catches you on the block again, it is 
kind of difficult to approach him on the 
subject of finance.” 

* What does Freddie know about running 
a chicken farm?’ I asts. 

“Why,” she says, “him and his freind 
had the most wonderful book which ex- 
plaing all about how you can start with a 
mearly dozen or so hens and in no time at 
all be rich beyond the dreams of average. 
And ‘uf course the fruit would be all extra. 
It was Freddie’s own idea about the fruit, 
because he says chickens can’t fly up and 
ruin a crop of cherries or peaches like they 
can peas or beans.” 

“G. this Freddie must be 1 of them finan- 
cial wizeuds,” I says. “ Well, girlie, if you 
want my opinion, you are well rid of him, 
because in my opinion no guy has any right 
to think about marriage unlest he has 
plenty of jack or else the prospeck of a 
suxessful career, like a jockey or some- 
thing.” 

“Well, Willie,” she says, “you must un- 
derstand that every man isn’t lucky enough 
to have ali the natural advantages you 
great athaletes and jockeys has. But 
maybe I was lueky that dad discovered our 
little skeme, Just think, Willie, if he hadn’t 
of caught us, I might now be married and 
never of known you except from reading 
zbout you in the papers.”’ 

“Well, there is that about it,” I repplies, 
not letteing on I had heard the compliment, 
i am like that. “And it must be quite a 
experience for a girl like you to meet a man 
who has travelled far or wide, like to Mary- 
land and Baitimore and other distant 
places, Tell me, girlie, you don’t never see 
this Freddie now, do you?” 

“How would | ever see him, silly,” she 
ansers, “with me in the hosspital all the 
time and dad or either mother waiting for 
me at the door every time I have my day 
off?” 

“And do yeu still think about him?” I 
presists, 

“Oh, oncet in a wile, when I haven't got 
something better to think about.” 

“What do you mean—something bet- 
ter?” L says. “Do you mean you have met 
son ebody else that you think more of than 
him?" 

“Now you're asting personable ques- 
tions again, Willie,” she repplies; and be- 
fore I could say any more this admirer of 
mine, Mr. Walters, comes in for his regular 
evening visit, so we had to talk about other 
things. 

Annibell stuck around all the time he was 
here, and I could see that in her heart she 
was wishing he would beat it; but she was 
nice and pleasant to him, because he is such 
a freind of miné, I guess. And when it was 
time for him to go she seen him out into the 
corridor and I could hear them wispering 
together for a long time, at least it seemed 
kind of long. But when she come back she 
said he was just asting her what he could 
fetch me that would please me; and then 
she says she must beat it and see if any of 
her patience have died while she is away, so 
I couldn't inquire further into the subjeck 
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of her present feelings—her present feelings 
for Freddie, I mean, 


In HossPITAL, June 26. 

Most genally I do my literatury writeing 
in the mornings; but this evening I got 
notheing else to do, as it happens to be 
Annibell’s day off and I won’t see her again 
till tomorrow evening, and it is supprising 
how I miss the little thing with her merry 
chatter. Only I am far too sensible and 
hard-boil for such foolishness, I might al- 
most think I am getteing fond of her. And 
that admirer of mine, Mr. Walters, has to 
go and make this the only night he hasn’t 
showed up, so I got notheing to do but lay 
here and inhail the fragrance of iotheform 
and cloride of lime and listen to the ravings 
of a stew 2 doors down the hall which has 
got deliries tremens and kills more big game 
every night than Buffalo Bill did all his 
life. 

However, it has been a pretty good day 
and several visitors to break the deadly 
monopoly. Mom came this afternoon and 
fetched a cherry pie that was so lovely and 
jucey that my nurse had to change all my 
bedeloths after. She was pretty mad about 
it, but I would like to see anybody eat 1 of 
mom’s cherry pies with a crippled wing and 
not make a few spots. Mom wanted to 
know when I am comeing home, so I told 
her that Dr. wants I should stay jonger on 
account he is bound he will make a perfeck 
job of this collar bone of mine. I might of 
told her the truth that J wouldn’t go home 
because of the trouble it would be to her, 
but I was afraid she would feel bad because 
I was so thoughtful about her. 

And after she was gone who should ar- 
rive but Mr. Tom Robbins on his way to 
Hamilton and Fort Erie after raceing 2 
weeks down in Ottawa and Montreal. He 
was sure awful glad to see me oncet more, 
although kiddeing as usual, of course. 

“You sure look grand, Willie,” he says. 
‘*A few weeks more laying and doing 
notheing but eat your head off and you will 
have a hard time makeing weight for ele- 
phant races,” 

“This weight will soon come off oncet I 
am able to get my regular exercise,” I says. 
‘Besides I guess I won’t have to be reduc- 
ing so fine very long.” 

“What do you mean, Willie?” he says. 
“You surely ain't telling me you are thinke- 
ing of retireing and leaving the grand old 
sport of horse raceing flat on its back.” 

“Notheing like that, Mr. Robbins,” I 
repplies, quick so as to clam his fears; 
“notheing like that; but I guess before long 
I won’t be rideing no more of these cheap 
platers, but only getting mounts on steak 
horses, where the weights aren't so light.” 

“So that’s the case, is it?” he says, “I 
knew something like this would happen if 
1 took my watchful eye off of you, Willie. I 
suppose in my absents all these big guys 
like sam Hildreth and Bradley and the rest 
of the plutocracks have been sneaking up 
here to see you and temp you with their 
ill-gotten gold.” 

Well, I had not intended notheinz like 
that; but when he got the notion out of his 
own head I did not contradick him, because 
no matter how much a man idolizes you it 
is always a good thing for him to think that 
others are after you. So I just shut my 
mouth and looked kind of mysteries and 
important; and although Mr. Robbins 
kept on grinning as usual, I could see he 
was worried underneath. 

“Oh, well,” he says, ‘I can see you are 
keeping something from me, Willie; but I 
suppose it’s the way of the world, You 
can’t keep a fast horse in a poor man’s barn, 
and some of these days somebody will be 
makeing me a offer for you that I will not 
be able to refuse. Anything is liable to 
happen in the raceing game, especially with 
all these wealthy nuts that are busting in 
with more money than brains. Some of 
them might even take a fancy to you, 
Willie, far-fetched though it may sound.” 


“I would be sorry to part from you, Mr. 
Robbins,”’ I says to him, “not only for your 
sake but because you have taught me quite 
a bit of what I know. Still, as I always 
say, business is business, and a boy like me 
has to think of his career.” 

“Oh, weil,” he says, ‘‘I see you're like the 
rest, Willie. The loor of gold and glory is in 
your eye, and some day you will leave me 
without a sigh of reggret, and then what 
will the stable do for amusement? But 
don’t forget I got a ironbound contrack on 
you, Willie; and the next time Hildreth or 
McDaniel or any of them appear to you in 
the middle of your dreams, you tell them I 
think so much of you that I wouldn’t trade 
you for Snapper Garrison.” 

“But Snapper Garrison is dead, Mr. 
Robbins,” I says. 

“Oh, G, so he is,” Mr. R. repplies, “Well, 
in spite of that, I still stick to what I said; 
I wouldn’t trade you for him, Willie.” 

He is 1 awful kidder, Mr. Robbins, and 
sometimes it is hard to tell if he is series or 
not, especially when he talks about big 
owners trying to grab me. But I guess he 
knows as well as I do that my day is bound 
to come; and he still thinks the world of 
me, because just before leaving he hands 
me a hundred bucks and says that Red Al- 
bert has win a race in Ottawa and that he 
bet twenty for me. 

“It would of been a whole lot more if you 
had been there to ride him, Willie,” Mr. 
Robbins says. 

“Why, how could that be?” I says mod- 
destly. “‘The horse couldn't of done more 
than win, could he, even if I had been there 
to pilate him?” 

“True enough, Willie,” he ansers; “but 
if you had been in the saddle your reputa- 
tion would undoubtlessly have had a big 
effect on the prices.” 

Then he ducks out of the door before I 
had time to thank him for either the dough 
or the compliment. 

And a few minutes later Srimp McGar- 
rigle come in, bringing about 2 bushel of 
weeners and a lb. of limburger chease, 
which was pretty thoughtful of Srimp, as 
he knows how fond I am of both from see- 
ing me eat them at evening suppers in the 
tack room often, He managed to smuggle 
them in O. K., but somehow my nurse dis- 
covered the chease later on and confris- 
cated it, darn her. 

Me and Srimp had a very pleasant vissit 
together and I was sorry when it come time 
for him to catch his train for Hamilton. He 
says there is something good comeing off 
either there or at Fort Erie, and he will 
send me a wire when it does. 

“‘T suppose I better send it to your home 
address,” he says, ‘because you will likely 
be out of here before then.” 

“You send it here,” I tells him; “I am 
liable to be here some time yet.” 

“Tt sure takes you a whale of a long time 
to grow a new collar bone,”’ he says. ‘‘When 
I busted mine I was out in a week.” 

“Maybe you was,” I repplies dignifried. 
“But you see it don’t make no difference to 
nobody weather yours growed straight or 
cock-eyed; whereas everybody knows that 
my collar bone is a matter of importants to 
the hole raceing world.” 

And I guess that must of knocked Srimp 
dizzey, because he left without saying an- 
other word, and it sure takes something to 
send him speachless, because he is noted 
for having more gab than any other bug in 
the game. 

In HosspI!rTaL, June 28. 

Sometimes I kind of wisht this Walters 
guy would quit comeing to see me so often. 
Not that it ain’t pretty nice to have such a 
admirer as he is of mine; but it genally al- 
ways happens that when he is here little 
Annibell comes, too, and I can tell that she 
is sick in tired of him being there and wish- 
ing he was to aitch and gone so she could be 
alone with me and confide in me and get 
good advice and all like that. Of course, 
she always acks pleasant and polite; still 
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for her sake, not mine, I wisht he would 
come some other time. 

I tried to give him a little hint about it 
last night, but I guess he is 1 of the kind 
that is too dumb to take hints. He was 
asting me would it be all right if he called 
me Willie, as it sounded too formal to be 
saying Jockey Painter all the time. 

“Sure thing,” I says to him, gracious, 
“‘call me Willie if you like, because that is 
how I am knowed far and wide wherever 
there is horse raceing.” 

“Well then,” he says, “why don’t you 
call me by my Ist. name too?” 

‘Because I don’t know what it is,” I rep- 
plies. 

“Well,” he says, “it is Fred.” 

“Well then,” I says, “I better call you 
something diffrent, because Fred is not a 
popular name around here.” 

“Why,” he says, “‘did somebody of the 
name of Fred do you a bad term some time, 
Willie?” 

“No,” I repplies, “the name is QC. K. 
with me personable, but there is others 
pressent to who it is like poison.” 

And I looks at little Annibell and give 
her a wink and she looks back at me and 
then got ail red and embarriss lookeing so 
that I was a little bit sorry I had said any- 
thing. 

“Oh, I see,” this Walters says, “‘a affair 
of the heart, I persume. Well, I guess I 
must be going now.” 

“And so must I be going, too,” the little 
girlie says. 

“What have you got to be going for?”’ 
I says to her kind of stern. “Mr. Walters 
must know the way out alone by this time.” 

“Sure he does,” she agrease; “‘but we 
got a new head in our ward this week and 
she is watching me like a hock, so I must 
duck now, Willie, and try and come back 
later on.” 

So they both went out together and I 
could of swore I heard them wispering in 
the corridor for a good 15 minutes; but 
when Annibell come back later she says 
that all this Walters done was just stop to 
ast her was there any fruit or anything I 
needed, so maybe it was just my imagi- 
nation. 

Not that it makes a dam bit of diffrence 
to me, of course, only I can see that this 
Walters is pretty inpressed with Annibell’s 
good looks, and I would not want any freind 
of mine to go falling in love with her, be- 
cause there is not no hope for anybody with 
that little girlie unlest it is 1 man, and that 
man’s name is not no Fred neither. 


In HosspiTAL, June 29. 

Well, it sure looks as if I had not took 
suffricient care to inpress little Annibell 
with how cold I am to women, and I am 
afraid she has got far too fond on me for 
her own good, poor little girlie. A girl sure 
don’t go worrying about a man’s morrals 
and habits like she does mine unlest she 
thinks an awful lot of him. 

Last night I was telleing her I was ex- 
pecking word of a good thing from Hamil- 
ton or Fort Erie and jokeingly I ast her if 
she wanted to make a little extra jack. 

“Surely you don’t mean gambleing, Wil- 
lie,” she says, “because I think gambleing 
is a dreadful sin and it would bust my 
heart if anybody I am fond of was to do it. 
You don’t never gamble, do you, Willie?” 

“Oh,” I says, “I don’t never bet no im- 
portant dough, but occasionally I wagger 
maybe a hundred bucks or so if my ex- 
perience tells me the horse is right.” 

“A hundred dollars!’”’ she says. “Why, 
you talk like that was mearly chicken food! 
Where would a boy like you get a hundred 
dollars, Willie?” 

“T guess you got no idea how much jack 
a suxessful jockey makes,’”’ I repplies. 
“Why, there is a hundred bucks over there 
in my pants pocket right now, and as soon 
as a important horseman I know sends me 
word from Hamilton I am going to bet it.” 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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plugs combined. 


This tremendous 
Championvolume is due 
to but one thing—that 
owners everywhere have 
proved to themselves that Champions 
give greater power, speed and accel- 
eration; greater economy and smooth- 
ness in engine operation. 


You'll notice a vast betterment in 
your own engine from the day you 
put in a full set of new Champions; 
and you will save money if you in- 
stall a new set of Champions at least 
once a year. 


The seven Champion types provide a correctly designed spark plug for every engine. Champion X 
for Fords is 60 cents. Blue Box for all other cars, 75 cents. (Canadian prices 80 and 90 cents.) 
You will know the genuine by the double-ribbed sillimanite core. Buy them from your local dealer. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, O. 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ontario 


DePaolo, McDonough, 
Hartz and other winning 
racing drivers at the Laurel 
track at Baltimore on July 
lith, ali used Champion 
Spark Plugs in establishing 
a new record of 123.33 
miles per hour. 
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“You'll not do no such a thing then,” 
she says. “ You give me that hundred dol- 
lars and let me put it in some good bank for 
you, and some day when you want to get 
married or something you will be thankful 
i started you saveing your money.” 

“What do you care?” I says. “What 
diffrence does it make to you if I save my 
jack or net, when you say that you don’t 
care a dam for no man alive? And yet here 
you are trying to make a mizer out of me.” 

“Oh, well,” she says, “of course you are 
diffrent, Willie; I guest I have come to 
look on ycu as a sort of a brother or some- 
thing.” 

“Brother notheing,” I repplies. “Girls 
den't go worrying their head over no 
brother. Teli me, girlie ——" 

Well, | don't know just what I was going 
to say, because right then I seemed to sort 
of forget all about my career and reputa- 
tion and everything else except what a 
pretty little thing she is and how much she 
needs somebody strong and wise to look 
after her. Anyways, before I could get any 
further this dam Walters comes butting in 
as usual and busted up our little talk. I 
was pretty sour with him, but he is 1 of 
these guys with a skin like pig iron, and no 
matter how many dirty looks I give him he 
just set there, although I was hopeing he 
would choke and I bet somebody else was 
hopeing the same thing. 


In Hosspita., June 30. 

Wail, it kind of looks like maybe little 
Annibeil was not the only 1 whose whole life 
may of been changed by that mare busting 
my collar bone. It isa!l very well for a guy to 
say they ere hard-boil and don’t care nothe- 
ing about women, but when you meet the 
right girl everything seers diffrent. 

Last evening | was laying here and a 
telegram come for me. It was from Srimp 
at Hamilton and it said, “ King Solomon in 
the 4th. put everything you got on his 
beezer.”” Well, | was just thinkeing who I 
could get to make a bet for me when Anni- 
bell come in; so I showed her the telegram 
and aat her could she take a message for me 
in the morning to a guy I know. 

“Oh, Willie,” she says, very sorrowful, 
“I thought you promised me to quit 
gambleing.” 

“I didn’t promise no such thing,” I 
ansers; “besides, what difference does it 
make to you what [ do or what I don't do?”’ 

“It makes this diffrence,”’ she repplies, 
“that I don’t want no dear freind of mine a 
gambler,” 

“Well,” I says, “this King Solomon 
should ought to be 10 or 12 to 1, and a 1000 
or 1200 bucks would come in pretty handy 
for anybody that is thinkeing of getting 
married or anything.” 


Still-fishing Number 24 cotton thread, 
bonefish, four pounds— Thomas Cleary. 

Still-fishing Number 24 cotton thread, 
skate, ten pounds five ounces—Thomas 
Cleary. 

The total number of weakfish taken this 
year was 865; striped bass, 150; and all 
fish, 1586, 

In 1916 Lou Sprung, who made a spe- 
cialty of atriped bass, trolling, captured one 
of six pounds five and three-quarter 
ounces, on Number 24 cotton thread. Still- 
fishing on the same type of thread, C. D. 
Cummings took a prize weakfish of five 
pounds nine and a half ounces, and Frank 
Reynolds, using the same type of line, 
Number 24 cotton thread, landed a skate of 
sever pounds two and _ three-quarter 
ounces. The total number of weakfish 
taken during the year was 805, and of all 
fish, 2341. 

The Cotton Thread Fishing Club recog- 
nizes as salt-water game fish that may be 
caught on eotton thread the following spe- 
cies: Alewife, Bermuda chub or rudder 
fish, bluvefish, bonito, bonefish, crevalle, 
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“Oh, so that’s it,” she says, “and you 
told me you didn’t have no girl.” 

“Neither I did have 1 when I told you,” 
I repplies. ‘Still, supposeing I had 1 now, 
wouldn’t it be nice to have a thousand or 
so to start right?” 

“If she was the right kind of a girl,” 
Annibell ansers, “she would far rather 
start on a hundred bucks that was earnet 
honest than a 1000 that was win gambleing.”’ 

“But this isn’t no gamble,” I says, “‘be- 
cause any time the guy that owns this King 
Solomon turns 1 loose the only way he can 
possibly lose is for the track to turn upside 
down ” 


“Oh, you won't never be series,” she 
repplies. “Well, of course it isn’t none of 
my business, and I was just telleing you 
how I would feel. Some other girl might 
look at it diffrent.” 

“If that’s the case,” I says, “you get 
that hundred fish out of my pants pocket 
and stick it in the bank or throw it in the 
lake or whatever you like. I guess that 
should ought to show you what I think of 
how you feel about things.’’ 

“Oh, Willie, I’m so glad,” she says, “and 
believe me you'll never reggret starting 
saveing your money.” 

So she got the jack out of my pocket, and 
then she had to go back to the ward; and 
as she went out the door she give me such a 
loveing look that it made me feel so good all 
over I was even pleasant to that dam 
Walters pest when he come as usual. But I 
told him to not come round tonight because 
1 was going to have some of the fambly in 
to see me and maybe he would be bored. 
Of course that was not exackly the truth; 
but truth or not no truth, I don’t want no- 
body butting in this evening, because there 
is something very important I want to ast 
little Annibell. And maybe it was not so 
far from the truth neither, because it will 
not be long after I have ast her before she 
will be 1 of the fambly, because I guess 
there is not much doubt what that little 
girlie’s anser will be. 


PINEVILLE, July 3. 

Well, thank Goodness I am back here in 
my own home oncet more and glad to be 
away from that dam hosspital, where I was 
good and sick of everything and would of 
left long ago only for Drs. and nurses per- 
suadeing me to stay long after I wanted to 
leave. I would of insisted on comeing away 
before only for thinkeing I could drive a 
little sense into that Annibell, although my 
better jugment told me all the time she was 
1 of them brainless chickens without no 
brains; but I guess I was so sorry for her 
my tender heart got the best of my jugment 
for oncet, 

I suppose right now she thinks I am 
brakeing my heart over her, on account of 
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me kiddeing her along that I was fond of 
her. If she only knew the way I seen through 
her from the very beginneing and only 
showed her a few kind intentions just to 
pass the time away and break the monopoly, 
I guess she would not be so stuck on her- 
self. But she must of knew that she didn’t 
have no chance with me, because time in 
again I told her that no woman couldn’t 
ever come between me and my career; so 
she has got only her own self to blame if she 
got any delusions about ever being a jockey’s 
wife; and if sometimes in the future she 
sets sad and lonely on that fruit farm with 
notheing but the sound of the chickens 
squawking to drowned the sound of that 
dam husband of hers infermal chatter— 
well, as I said before, it is only herself she 
has got to blame, because my conscients is 
clear. 

And as for that dam Walters, at 1st after 
I got the letter I felt a little bit sore at him; 
but after I had thought things over I could 
see how I had suxpected him from the very 
ist time he called on me; and little does he 
think that when he was bringeing me fruit 
and bananas and so forth and letteing on 
he was such a admirer of mine, I was laying 
there on my bed suxpecting him all the 
time and saying to myself, ‘‘ Yes, dam you, 
maybe you think you are deceiving me, but 
if you do you got another guess comeing to 
you.” : 

And I bet they will both feel pretty cheap 
when I send Annibell’s letter back with a 
snearing message wrote on the back of 
same which I am going to do this afternoon. 
But before I do that I am going to make a 
copy of it so that some day years from now 
when I am maybe sad and wanting a good 
laugh I can read it over and have a good 
laugh when I think of the way they tried 
to take me for a sucker, little knowing that 
smarter brains than theirs had tried the 
same thing and failed just the way they 
done, 

And when I have became the most famous 
jockey in the world and my life and pic- 
tures are printed in the papers, maybe I 
will Jet them print this letter too so that all 
my readers will understand the way a great 
rider is pestered all the time by women. So 
here is the letter which I got a few hours 
before I left the hosspital, and that house 
sturgeon who said that the reason I left so 
quick was because my heart was broke is a 
liar, because who would brake their heart 
over a girl who would write a letter like this, 
even if he had not saw through her from the 
lst minute he laid eyes on her: 


Dear Willie: Honest, Willie, I did not 
have no intention of borrowing your hun- 
dred dollars when I took it out of your pants 
pocket, but when I told Fred about the tip 
you gave me on King Solomon he said it 
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cocinero, croaker, herring, hickory shad, 
horse-eye jack, jurel or sard tail, kingfish, 
mackerel—common— pollock, sea _ trout, 
snappers, gray or mangrove, schoolmaster, 
mutton fish, striped bass, weakfish or 
squeteague, yellow tail and yellow grunt. 

Fresh-water cotton-thread game fish are 
recognized as follows: Brown trout, cut- 
throat series, rainbow series, steelhead 
series, chars, black bass, grayling, moon- 
eyes, pickerel, pike, wall-eyed pike, white 
bass and yellow bass. 

There is no telling when the first fish was 
taker with cotton thread. As long ago as 
the days of Seth Green, he was a pioneer, 
but he never used it except in an emergency 
when he was waiting for a boat to take him 
back to Rochester one day in the sixties. 
He noticed a pickerel in the water near by, 
and finding a spool of cotton thread in his 
pocket, he bent a pin in the shape of his 
needle-point hook and tied it to the thread. 
He then caught a small green frog and 
dropped it in the water. 

W. C. Green tells what happened: “In a 
few moments he had hooked the pickerel, 


which immediately started for the cradle of 
the deep, taking the thread off the spool 
faster than it ever went on; but after a long 
fight, which required very careful and skill- 
ful handling—especially as no rod and reel 
were available—the pickerel was landed 
and weighed one and a half pounds.” 
How James L. Jordan, the father of the 
Cotton Thread Fishing Club, came to fish 
with this line was in this wise: John Cal- 
vey, an old striped-bass fisherman of 
Jamaica Bay, in describing the part the reel 
played in the capture of game fish, mad« 
the assertion that he could capture, without 
breaking the line, a ten-pound bluefish on 
a 200-yard length of Number 24 cotton 
thread. Incidentally, the feat has never been 
performed, to the knowledge of the writer, 
who is familiar with cotton-thread records. 
Jordan treasured the idea, talked about 
it, saw the possibilities of the cotton-thread 
line, its sportsmanship, and tried it out. He 
succeeded, and the attention he created 
brought a group of sportsmen to see its op- 
portunities for sport—not more fish, but 
more fun—and every year the members get 
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would be flying in the face of Providence to 
overlook it. So we borrowed the hundred 
and bet it on King Solomon and he won as 
you said he would, Willie. So here is your 
hundred back again and Fred says to thank 
you very much for the lone and for the tip, 
because now he has enough to buy the 4 
intrest in the fruit and chicken farm; and I 
hope you will not gamble your money 
away, Willie, because talk as you like, 
gambleing is a sin except when the horse is 
bound to win like you said King Solomon 
was, and if you had not said he was bound 
to win I would not ever of consented to 
Fred betting on him. 

Well, Willie, IT must close now in hopes 
that you are feeling better and some day 
you will forgive me and Fred for deceiving 
you into thinking him and me was mearly 
acquaintances; but it was the only way we 
could see each other, Willie, on account of 
dad acting so darned mean to Fred. And 
some day, Willie, when you are a little 
older you will marry some nice girl and you 
and her will always find a warm welcome on 
our little farm, And as I will be married by 
the time you receive this I will sign it by 
my new name, so good-by, Willie, with 
kindest regards from 

Yours sincerely, 
ANNIBELL WALTERS. 


So now I am going to take that letter and 
mail it back to her; and when she gets it 
she will wonder why I have sent it back and 
then she will turn it over and read what I 
have wrote on it as foliowing: 

“Yes, maybe you think you were fooling 
me, bat you were only fooling yourself, 
Annibell, because a man with the experi- 
ence I got is too wise to be fooled by any 
girl which has not got no more ambition 
than be chambermade to a flock of chickens 
all her life.” 

And when she reads that she will feel 
good and mean, I bet; but not so mean as 
she will some day after I have rode the 
winner of the Kentucky Dearby and all my 
pictures is in all the papers; because after 
that happens, some fine day her and that 
husband of hers is going to hear a auto- 
mobile horn tooting outside their hum- 
ble cottage. 

And when they come out to see who it 
is they will see a great big yellow auto- 
mobile with my initials W. P. painted in 
red inside a green horseshoe on both sides 
of it; and after I have let them gaze at it 
in envy for a few minutes I will turn to my 
chauffure and say, “Fred, what in aitch 
are you stopping so long in a low neighbor- 
hood like this for?”’ 

And as the chauffure starts my auto- 
mobile I will kind of glance at her and him 
sort of proud and grand-like, and just 
mearly snear as we drive away. 


together, have a dinner, and pay tribute to 
the cotton-thread line. The proper rod is 
practically any rod, including butt, not less 
than six feet, which will not weigh over five 
ounces. If the weight is decreased to four 
ounces the chances for success are better, as 
the angler will have to handle the fish 
lightly. An agate tip and first guide of 
agate are essential. 

The reel mostly used is a smooth-running 
quadruple one of the type used for bait 
casting. Cotton thread being thin, it is nec- 
essary to wind on the reel sufficient »pack- 
ing, old line being used for the purpose. 

Skill in thumbing is most essential.’ Care 
must be used in playing the fish, and when 
the captive runs it is absolutely essential to 
give line. The whole theory of using cotton 
thread is this: A game fish’s struggles are 
made up of a series of rushes, pauses, mod- 
erate fighting, rushes toward the captor, 
and in some cases leaping. The cotton- 
thread angler must apply light pressure at 
first, gradually increasing it as the fish’s 
rushes continue and lessen in strength, un- 
til the fish is brought to a final stop. 
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SUMMER AND HEINZ KETCHUP 





In summer time your appetite needs jogging. What could be from seed developed by Heinz, and cooked immediately with 
} more tempting, cooling, and satisfying than a slice of cold all their “just-picked”’ freshness. 
h meat served with Heinz Tomato Ketchup? Words cannot express the unusual goodness of Heinz 


As you enjoy this delicious appetizer you instinctively think Tomato Ketchup. You must leave that to the Ketchup itself. 


) of plump, sun-ripened tomatoes grown under Heinz supervision Every drop awakens appetite. 


NEW SALAD-MAKING RECIPE BOOK SENT FOR FOUR CENTS IN STAMPS + H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Spelvin looked somehow different from the 
Rodney she rernembered. His handsome 
face had a deeper and more thoughtful ex- 
pression, as if he had been through some 
ennobling experience. 

“Well, here I am,” she said, going to him 
ané affecting a jauntiness which she did not 
feel. 

He looked at her, and there was in his 
eyes that unmistakable goggle which comes 
to men suddenty addressed in a public spot 
by women whom, to the best of their recol- 
lection, they do not know from Eve. 

“How are you?” he said. He seemed to 
pull himself together. “You're looking 


splendid.” 
“You're looking fine,” said Jane. 
“You're looking awfully well,” said 
Rodney. 


” You're iooking awfully well,” said Jane. 
“You're looking fine,” said Rodney. 
There was a pause. 

“You'll excuse me glancing at my 
watch,” said Rodney. ‘I have an appoint- 
ment to lunch with--er—-somebody here, 
and it’s past the time.” 

“But you're lunching with me,” said 





Jane, puzzied. 

“With you?" 

“Yes; | rang you up this morning.” 

Rodney gaped. 

“Was it you who phoned? I thought 
you said ‘Misa Bates.’” 

“No, Mis. Bates.” 

“Mra. Bates?” 

. Bates.” 
‘rae! You're Mrs. Bates.” 

™ you forgotten me?" said Jane, in 
spite Of herself a littie piqued. 

“Forgotten you, dear lady! As if I 


could!” said Rodney, with a return of his 
old manner. “ Well, shall we go in and have 
lunch?” 

“AN right,” said Jane. 

She felt embarrassed and ill at ease. The 
fact that Rodney had obviously succeeded 
in remembering her only after the effort of a 
lifetime seemed to her to fling a spanner 
into the machinery of her plans at the very 
outeet. It was going to be difficult, she 
realized, to conjure him by the memory of 
their ancient love to spare Anastasia; for 
the whole essence of the idea of conjuring 
anyone by the memory of their ancient love 
is that the party of the second part should 
be aware that there ever was such a thing. 

At the luncheon table conversation pro- 
ceeded fitfully. Rodney said that this 
morning he could have sworn it was going 
to rain and Jane said she had thought so 
too; and Rodney said that now it looked as 
if the weather might hold up, and Jane said 
yes, didn't it; and Rodney said he hoped 
the weather would hold up, because rain 
was such a nuisance, and Jane said yes, 
waan'tit. Rodney said yesterday had been 
a nice day, and Jane said yes; and Rodney 
said that it seemed to be getting a little 
warmer now, and Jane said yes; and Rod- 
ney said that summer would be here any 
moment now, and Jane said yes, wouldn’t 
it; and Redney said he hoped it would not 
be too hot this summer, but that, as a mat- 
ter of fact, when you came right down to it, 
what one minded was not so much the heat 
us the humidity, and Jane said yes, didn’t 
one, 

In short, by the time they rose and left 
the restaurant, not a word had been spoken 
that could have provoked the censure of the 
sternest critic. Yet William Bates, catching 
sight of them as they passed down the aisle, 
started as if he had been struck by light- 
ning. He had happened to find himself 
near the Aicazar at lunch time and had 
dropped in for a chop; and peering round 
the pillar which had hidden his table from 
theirs, he stared after them with saucerlike 
e 


“Oh, darn it!” said William. 

This William Bates, as I have indicated 
in my previous references to him, was not 
an abnormally emotional or temperamental 
Built physically on the lines of a 
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motortruck, he had much of that vehicle’s 
placid and even phlegmatic outlook on life. 
Few things had the power to ruffle Wil- 
liam, but unfortunately it so happened 
that one of these things was Rodney Spel- 
vin. He had never been able entirely to 
overcome his jealousy of this man. It had 
been Rodney who had come within an ace 
of scooping Jane from him in the days 
when she had been Miss Packard. It had 
been Rodney who had temporarily broken 
up his home some years later by persuading 
Jane to become a member of the artistic 
set. And now, unless his eyes jolly well 
deceived him, this human gumboil was 
once more busy on his dastardly work. 
Too dashed thick, was William's view of 
the matter; and he gnashed his teeth in 
such a spasm of resentful fury that a man 
lunching at the next table told the waiter 
to switch off the electric fan, as it had be- 
gun to creak unendurably. 

Jane was reading in the drawing-room 
when William reached home that night. 

“Had a nice day?” asked William. 

‘Quite nice,” said Jane. 

“Play golf?” asked William. 

‘Just practiced,” said Jane. 

“Lunch at the club?” 

o Yes.” 

“I thought I saw that bloke Spelvin in 
town,” said William. Jane wrinkled her 
forehead. 

“Spelvin? Oh, you mean Rodney Spel- 
vin? Did you? I see he’s got a new book 
coming out.” 

“You never run into him these days, do 
you?” 

“Oh, no; it must be two years since I 
saw him.” 

“Oh?” said William. “Well, I'll be go- 
ing upstairs and dressing.” 

It seemed to Jane, as the door closed, 
that she heard a curious cli¢king noise, and 
she wondered for a moment if little Braid 
had got out of bed and was playing with 
the mah-jongg counters. But it was only 
William gnashing his teeth. 


There is nothing sadder in this life than 
the spectacle of a husband and wife with 
practically identical handicaps drifting 
apart; and to dwell unnecessarily on such a 
spectacle is, to my mind, ghoulish, It is not 
my purpose, therefore, to weary you with a 
detailed description of the hourly widening 
of the breach between this once ideally 
united pair. Suffice it to say that within a 
few days of the conversation just related 
the entire atmosphere of this happy home 
had completely altered. On the Tuesday, 
William excused himself from the morning 
round on the plea that he had promised 
Peter Willard a match, and Jane said what 
a pity. On Tuesday afternoon, William 
said that his head ached, and Jane said 
isn't that too bad. On Wednesday morn- 
ing, William said he had lumbago, and 
Jane, her sensitive feelings now deeply 
wounded, said oh, had he? After that, it 
came to be agreed between them by silent 
compact that they should play together 
no more. 

Algo, they began to avoid each other in 
the house. Jane would sit in the drawing- 
room, while William retired down the pas- 
sage to his den. In short, if you had added 
a couple of icons and a photograph of 
Trotzky, you would have had a mise en scéne 
which would have fitted a Russian novel 
like the paper on the wall. 

One evening, about a week after the be- 
ginning of this tragic state of affairs, Jane 
was sitting in the drawing-room, trying to 
read Hagen on Casual Water; but the 
print seemed blurred and the philosophy 
too metaphysical to be grasped. She laid 
the book down and stared sadly before her. 

Every moment of these black days had 
affected Jane like a stymie on the last 
green. She could not understand how it 
was that William should have come to sus- 
pect; but that he did suspect was plain, 
and she writhed on the horns of a dilemma. 


All she had to do, to win him back again, 
was to go to him and tell him of Anas- 
tasia’s fatal entanglement. But what 
would happen then? 

Undoubtedly he would feel it his duty 
as a brother to warn the girl against Rodney 
Spelvin; and Jane instinctively knew that 
William warning anyone against Rodney 
Spelvin would sound like a private of the 
line giving his candid opinion of the ser- 
geant major. 

Inevitably, in this case, Anastasia, a 
spirited girl and deeply in love, would take 
offense at his words and leave the house. 
And if she left the house, what would be 
the effect on little Braid’s mashie play? 
Already, in less than a fortnight, the gifted 
girl had taught him more about the chip 
shot from ten to fifteen yards off the green 
than the local pro had been able to do in 
two years. Her departure would be abso- 
lutely disastrous. 

What it amounted to was that she must 
sacrifice her husband’s happiness or her 
child’s future; and the problem of which 
was to get the loser’s end was becoming 
daily more insoluble. 

She was still brooding on it when the 
postman arrived with the evening mail and 
the maid brought the letters into the 
drawing-room. Jane sorted them out. 
There were three for William, which she 
gave to the maid to take to him in his den. 
There were two for herself, both bills. And 
there was one for Anastasia, in the well- 
remembered handwriting of Rodney Spel- 
vin, 

Jane placed this letter on the mantel- 
piece and stood looking at it like a cat at a 
canary. Anastasia was away for the day, 
visiting friends who lived a few stations 
down the line; and every womanly instinct 
in Jane urged her to get hold of a kettle and 
steam the gum off the envelope. She had 
almost made up her mind to disembowel 
the thing and write Opened in Error on it, 
when the telephone suddenly went off like a 
bomb and nearly startled her into a decline. 
Coming at that moment, it sounded like the 
voice of conscience. 

“Hullo!” said Jane. 

“Hullo,” replied a voice. 

Jane clucked like a hen with uncon- 
trollable emotion. It was Rodney. 

“Is that you?" asked Rodney. 

“Yes,” said Jane; and so it was, she told 
herself. 

“Your voice is like music,”’ said Rodney. 

This may or may not have been the case, 
but at any rate it was exactly like every 
other female voice when heard on the tele- 
phone. Rodney prattled on without a sus- 
picion. 

“Have you got my letter yet?” 

“No,” said Jane. She hesitated. ‘What 
was in it?” she asked tremulously. 

“It was to ask you to come to my house 
tomorrow at four.” 

“To your house!”’ faltered Jane. 

“Yes; everything is ready. I will send 
the servants out, so that we shall be quite 
alone. You will come, won’t you?” 

The room was shimmering before Jane’s 
eyes, but she regained command cf herself 
with a strong effort. 

“Yes,” she said, “I will be there.” 

She spoke softly, but there was a note of 
menace in her voice. Yes, she would, in- 
deed, be there. From the very moment 
when this man had made his monstrous 
proposal, she had been asking herself what 
Gloria Gooch would have done in a crisis 
iike this, and the answer was plain. Gloria 
Gooch, if her sister-in-law was intending to 
visit the apartments of a libertine, would 
have gone there herself to save the poor 
child from the consequences of her infatu- 
ated folly. 

“Yes,” said Jane, “I will be there.” 

“You have made me the happiest man in 
the world,” said Rodney. ‘I will meet you 
at the corner of the street at four then.” 
He paused. “‘ What is that curious clicking 
noise?” he asked. 
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“I don’t know,” said Jane. “I noticed it 
myself. Something wrong with the wire, 
I suppose.” 

“T thought it was somebody playing the 
castanets. Until tomorrow then, good-by.” 

“ Good-by.” 

Jane replaced the receiver; and William, 
who had been listening to every word of the 
conversation on the extension in his den, 
replaced his receiver too. 

Anastasia came back from her visit late 
that night. She took her letter and read it 
without comment. At breakfast next 
morning: she said that she would be com- 
pelled to go into the City that day. 

“*T want to see my dressmaker,”’ she said. 


“T’ll come too,” said Jane. “I want to 
see my dentist.” 
“So will I,” said William. “I want to 


see my lawyer.” 

“That will be nice,” said Anastasia, after 
a pause. 

“Very nice,” said Jane, after another 
pause. 

“We might all lunch together,” said 
Anastasia, ‘“ My appointment is not till 
four.” 

“*T should iove it,” said Jane. ‘‘My ap- 
pointment is at four too.” 

“So is mine,” said William. 

“What a coincidence!’’ said Jane, trying 
to speak brightly. 

“Yes,” said William. 

He may have been trying to speak 
brightly too: but, if so, he failed. Jane 
was too young to have seen Salvini in 
Othello; but had she witnessed that great 
tragedian’s performance, she could not 
have failed to be struck by the resemblance 
between his manner in the pillow scene and 
William’s now. 

“Then shall we all lunch together?”’ said 
Anastasia. 

“*T shall lunch at my club,” said William. 

“William seems to have a grouch,”’ said 
Anastasia. 

“Ha!” said William. 

He raised his fork and drove it with sick- 
ening violence at his sausage. 


So Jane had a quiet little woman’s lunch 
at a confectioner’s, alone with Anastasia. 
Jane ordered a tongue-and-lettuce sand- 
wich, two macaroons, marshmallows, gin- 
ger ale and cocoa; and Anastasia ordered 
pineapple chunks with whipped cream, 
tomatoes stuffed with beetroot, three dill 
pickles, a raspberry nut sundae and hot 
chocolate, And while getting outgide this 
garbage, they talked merrily, as women 
will, of every subject but the one that really 
occupied their minds. When Anastasia got 
up and said good-by, with a final reference 
to her dressmaker, Jane shuddered at the 
depths of deceit to which the modern girl 
ean sink. 

It was now about a quarter to three, so 
Jane had about an hour to kill before going 
to the rendezvous. She wandered about the 
streets, and never had time appeared to her 
to pass so slowly, never had a city been so 
congested with hard-eyed and suspicious 
citizens. Every second person she met 
seemed to glare at her as if he or she had 
guessed her secret. 

The very elements joined in the general 
disapproval. The sky had turned a sullen 
gray, and far-away thunder muttered 
faintly, like an impatient golfer held up on 
the tee by a slow foursome. It was a relief 
when at length she found herself at the 
back of Rodney Spelvin’s house, standing 
before the scullery window, which it was 
her intention to force with the pocketknife 
won in happier days as second prize in a 
competition at a summer hotel for those 
with handicaps above eighteen. 

But the relief did not last long. Despite 
the fact that she was about to enter this 
evil house with the best motives, a sense of 
almost intolerable guilt oppressed her. If 
William should ever get to know of this! 
“Wow!” felt Jane. 

(Continued on Page 59) 












































Your motor, like your body, 
needs a living, unbroken 
“film of protection’ to guard it 
against destructive friction. 





7 : LA 


HEN you swing a golf club, the 

skin on your hands forms a pro- 
tection which absorbs the friction. But 
if the skin is broken, then raw, unpro- 
tected flesh chafes against the handle 
of the club. The result is painful. 
Your hand is crippled. Away goes your 
golf game. 


Over all the vital parts of your 
motor, your lubricating oil forms a 
tissue-thin film. This film penetrates 
between all the whirling, Aying sur- 
faces. And, like the skin on your 
hands, it absorbs the friction. Once 
that oil-film is broken, raw metal chafes against 
raw metal. Deadly friction begins its work of 
destruction. The result is a crippled motor. 
Away goes your car—to the repair shop. 


Why ordinary oils fail 


The film of motor oil must not only resist 
tearing, grinding friction, but it must also with- 
stand the lash of searing, scorching heat. 


Under that terrific, two-fold punishment 
most oils quit. The film breaks, curls up and 
burns. Through the broken film, deadly fric- 
tion attacks the unprotected motor. And often, 
before you can even know your oil has failed, 
you have a burned-out bearing, a scored cylin- 
der or a seized piston. That is why more than 
75% of all engine repairs are caused by the 
failure of ordinary oil-films. 
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VEEDOL FORMS A “FILM OF PRO. 
TECTION”, THIN AS TISSUE, 
SMOOTH AS SILK, TOUGH AS STEEL. 


Skilled Tide Water technologists y aes 
years studying the films that various oils form. 
They made countless experiments and tests 
until they perfected, in Veedol, an oil which 
gives the “film of protection”, thin as tissue, 
smooth as silk, tough as steel, a fighting “film 
of protection” that masters deadly heat and 
friction. 


And now, over 3,000 laboratory tests are 
made each month, in order to keep that Veedol 
“film of protection” always in fighting con- 
dition; always the master of heat and friction; 
always your motor’s most steadfast defender. 


THE VEEDOL “FILM OF PROTECTION” 


Over all the vital parts of your motor, Veedol 
forms a'‘film o ‘gnarl thin as tissue, 

, tough as steel. 
fighting film is your motor’s most steadfast 
de fender against deadly heat and friction. 


smooth as sil 






This 


YOU’ QurTr: 


when the oil film breaks... 
YOUR MOTOR QUITS! 


By thousands, car owners are now 
turning to Veedol. They have found 
that the “film of protection” means a 
smoother running motor, more power, 
more mileage, and a greater freedom 
from engine repairs. 


Let the ‘‘film of protection”’ 
safeguard your motor 


Until you use Veedol, you do not 
know how alive with power, how 
silent, how trouble-free your motor 
can be. Give the “film of protection” 
a chance to prove the claims car owners 
make for it. 





Stop at the next dealer's where you 
see the orange and black Veedol sign. 
Have your crankcase drained of the 
old, worn-out oil and refilled with the 
correct Veedol oil for your particular 
car. The correct oil for your car is 
specified in the Veedol Motor Protec- 
tion Guide, a chart which the dealer has. 


Always buy Veedol and the “film of pro- 
tection” will always safeguard your motor. 
And that means a longer, more useful life for 
your car and a higher resale value when you 
turn it in. 


Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation, Eleven 
Broadway, New York (main office). Branches 
or warehouses in all the principal cities. 
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The fiewt of Goodycar-equipped motor buses operated 
by the MeCalishurg, Towa, Consolidated Schools 


GOOD) YEAR 


Copyright 1925, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc 
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Servant of the Newer 


Education 


F YOU were ever Johnny Jones or Sally Smith 

in the rural district school of 30 years ago, 
you must sometimes rub your eyes in wikiles 
at sight of the modern country school. Of the 
many changes that have swept across American 
rural life, this is perhaps most magical of all. 


You knew the Little Red Schoolhouse as it 
really was—flimsily built and cruelly cold on 
every day of the four months’ Winter term. The 
teacher usually was a single, ill-paid Ichabod, 
boarding about among the farms. 


In its place there rises now the fine substantial 
structure of the consolidated township school, 
offering every convenience and comfort, in use 
the school-year round. It houses every study 
facility known to the best of city schools. It 
is staffed by a teaching body fully qualified 
through state examination. 


And where the little bundled figures that were 
yourself and sister came struggling up the 
blizzard-swept or mud-choked road to school, the 
motorbus now makes its easy, punctual rounds, 
carrying its cheerful, lively loads of boys and 
girls in all security and comfort. 


+ * 


CCALLSBURG, IOWA, oe a typical 

illustration of this newer educational con- 
dition, with its splendid new consolidated 
school and its fleet of motorbuses carrying the 
pupils to and from the sessions. 


Here seven motorbuses cover 84 miles of the 
township's roads every school day of the year— 
roads that are mostly Lowa black clay, deep with 
slippery gumbo in the Spring and Fall, frozen- 
rutted in Winter. 


They bring to school and take home again 195 
of the 328 pupils in attendance. Some of che 
children live as far as 16 miles from the school- 
house, yet none of them is more than 40 min- 
utes on the way to school or home. 


MPORTANT service this, since it brings to. 


all the countryside the opportunity of better 
education. 


And most exacting in its demands on the motor- 
ized equipment, since it requires dependable reg- 
ularity whatever the road or weather, prompt 
punctuality in the maintenance of schedules, 
and, above all, comfort and safety for the youth- 
ful passengers. 


It is the kind of motorbus service where you 
always find Goodyear Cord Bus Tires preferred, 
as you find them here on six of ihe seven 
McCallsburg buses—relied on for their lasting 
ruggedness, their freedom from trouble, their 
pneumatic buoyance and activity, their safe All- 
Weather Tread footing in any kind of going. 


* * 


Yi. you are purchasing supervisor, 
owning operator, or the driver of the bus, 
it is important from every standpoint of security, 
reliability and economy, that your buses be 
equipped with Goodyear Tires. 


Goodyear Pneumatic Bus Tires embody the val- 
ues of design and construction determined lon 

ago in the first transcontinental run on Gear 
years, in the Goodyear highway express between 
East and West, and in the recorded performance 
of Goodyears in every field of motor transport. 


They are the perfected product of a pioneering 
experience that began with the beginnings of 
motorbus service, and today, when that service is 
at its modern best, Goodyear Tires are also the 
best they ever were. 


The long, economical, trouble-free mileage these 
Goodyears give is the result of many exclusive 
advantages, most notable of which is the materi- 
al advantage of SUPERTWIST, the extra-clastic, 
extra-durable cord fabric developed by Goodyear 
and used in Goodyear Tires alone. 


For every Goodyear Cord Bus Tire there is an equally fine 
Goodyear Tube, built especially to the needs of bus service 


BUS TIRES 


Made with SUPERTWIST 
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Stop and consider—use your own judg- 
ment~why sc many men who can afford 
to pay much more for cigars disregard 
the price of White Owls and judge 
them solely by their amazing quality! 
Figure it out yourself—every com- 
ercial success has been made 
through giving far greater value, 
at smaller profit per sale, and 

upon huge volume 
ultimate return. In the 
cigar field there has never 
a more outstanding 
success than White Owls. 
A million a day to meet 
the demand of those 
hochoose this cigar 
preference, 


ity of White 
Owls ben- 




























... why we can now produce the 
finest tasting WHITE OWLS 
in the history of the brand— 
and still at 2 for 15¢ 


The tobacco now being used in 
WHITE OWL is from the sweetest 
and mellowest crop in years . . . and 
WHITE OWL is giving you the 
full advantage of it. 


When a cigar is made in the 
astonishing number of a million a 
day greater value can be given and 
less profit taken. . . Just judge for 
yourself. 


: or 15° 


Package of 10 for 75° 






Seneral Cigar Ce. we. 


White Owl 
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in quality as well as price. It builds enor- 
mous purchasing resources which enable 
the manufacturer to buy up and store 
tremendous quantities of the best tobacco 
the market affords. 

Thus the taste and satisfaction of White 
Owls never vary. You are never at the 
mercy of varying crops. You are always 
smoking tobacco from the finest crop ob 
tainable. 

No better proof of this can be offered 
than the White Owls that are being 
smoked today. Smokers who thought that 
White Ow! quality could not be improved 
upon, are finding a new sweetness of taste, 
a new mellowness, a new fragrance that 
seemed impossible to add to a cigar so unl- 
versally liked and praised. 

The reason is simple. Every so often 
Nature surpasses herself to better even the 
best tobacco. Just such a crop is now being 
used in White Owls — the finest crop in 
years. And such vast quantities of this 
wonder-crop have been purchased that 
White Owl smokers are assured of « con- 
tinuance of this additional satisfaction 
until again unusual] conditions of climate 
and tol protace like or better results, 

No wonder, then, that many true judges 
of real cigar satisfaction prefer White 
Owls at 2 for 15 cents to higher priced 
cigars. They have stopped-—they have 
-onsidered — they have found that White 
Owls are not to be reckoned by old 
standards of price and quality. 
They know that if White Owls 
ad not won this million-a-day 
pularity they would have to 
be much more expensive, 

This new sweetness and 


he new handy package 
f ten, There's never 
then, of 
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How long she would have hesitated be- 
fore the window, one cannot say. But at 
this moment, glancing guiltily round, she 
happened to catch the eye of a cat which 
was sitting on a near-by wall, and she read 
in this cat’s eye such cynical derision that 
the urge came upon her to get out of its 
range as quickly as possible. It was a cat 
that had manifestly seen a lot of life, and it 
was plainly putting an entirely wrong con- 
struction on her behavior. Jane shivered, 
and with a quick jerk prized the window 
open end climbed in. 

It was two years since she had entered 
this house; but once she had reached the 
hall, she remembered its topography per- 
fectly. She mounted the stairs to the large 
studio sitting room on the first floor, the 
scene of so many bohemian parties in that 
dark period of her artistic life. It was here, 
she knew, that Rodney would bring his 
victim. 

The studio was one of those dim, over- 
ornamented rooms which appeal to men 
like Rodney Spelvin. Heavy curtains hung 
in front of the windows. One corner was 
cut off by a high-backed Chesterfield. At 
the far end was an alcove, curtained like 
the windows. Once Jane had admired this 
studio, but now it made her shiver. It 
seemed to her one of those nests in which, 
as the subtitle of Tried in the Furnace had 
said, only eggs of evil are hatched. She 
paced the thick carpet restlessly, and sud- 
denly there came to her the sound of foot- 
steps on the stairs. 

Jane stopped, every muscle tense. The 
moment had arrived. She faced the door, 
tight-lipped. It comforted her a little in 
this crisis to reflect that Rodney was not 
one of those massive Ethel M. Dell liber- 
tines who might make things unpleasant 
for an intruder. He was only a welter- 
weight egg of evil; and if he tried to start 
anything, a girl of her physique would have 
little or no difficulty in knocking him for a 
row of Portuguese ash cans. 

The footsteps reached the door. The 
handle turned. The door opened—and in 
strode William Bates, followed by two men 
in derby hats. 

“Ha!” said William. 

Jane’s lips parted, but no sound came 
from them. She staggered back a pace or 
two. 

William, advancing into the center of 
the room, folded his arms and gazed at her 
with burning eyes. 

“So,” said William, and the words 
seemed forced like drops of vitriol from 
between his clenched teeth, “I find you 
here, dash it!” 

Jane choked convulsively. Years ago, 
when an.innocent.child, she had seen a con- 
jurer produce a rabbit out of a top hat 
which an instant before had been conclu- 
sively proved to be empty. The sudden 
apparition of William affected her with 
much the same sensations as she had ex- 
perienced then. 


“‘How-ow-ow ——”’ she said. 

“I beg your pardon?” said William 
coldly. 

“*How-ow-ow ——” 


“Explain yourself,’”’ said William. 

‘*How-ow-ow did you get here?’ And 
who-oo-00 are these men?”’ 

William seemed to become aware for the 
first time of the presence of his two com- 
panions. He moved a hand in a hasty 
gesture of introduction. 

“Mr. Reginald Brown and Mr. Cyril 
Delancey—my wife,’’ he said curtly. 

The two men bowed slightly and raised 
their derby hats. 

‘Pleased to meet you,” said one. 

“* Most awfully charmed,” said the other. 

“They are detectives,” said William. 

“Detectives!” 

“From the Quick Results Agency.” 

“Limited,” added Mr. Delancey. 

“Limited,” said William. ‘‘When I be- 
came aware of your clandestine intrigues, 
I went to the agency and they gave me 
their two best men.” 

“Oh, well ——’’ said Mr. Brown, blush- 
ing a little. 
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“Most frightfully decent of you to put 
it that way,” said Mr. Delancey. “Eh, 
Reggie?” 

“Decidedly, Cyril,” said Mr. Brown. 

William regarded Jane sternly. 

“TI knew you were going to be here at 
four o’clock,” he said. “I overheard you 
arranging the meeting on the telephone.” 

“Oh, William!” 

“Woman,” said William, “where is your 
paramour?” : 

“Really, really!” said Mr. Delancey dep- 
recatingly. 

“Keep it clean,”’ urged Mr. Brown. 

“Your partner in sin—where is he? I am 
going to take him and tear him into little 
bits and stuff him down his throat and 
make him swallow himself.” 

“Fair enough,” said Mr. Brown. 

“Perfectly in order,”’ said Mr. Delancey. 

Jane uttered a stricken cry. 

“‘William,”’ she screamed, ‘I can explain 
all!” 

“All?” said Mr. Delancey. 

“All?” said Mr. Brown. 

“All,” said Jane. 

“All?” said William. 

“All,” said Jane. 

William sneered bitterly. 

“T’ll bet you can’t,” he said. 

“T’ll bet I can,” said Jane. 

“Well?” 

“IT came here to save Anastasia.”’ 

“‘Anastasia!"’ 

“‘Anastasia.”’ 

“My sister?” 

“Your sister.” 

“His sister Anastasia,’’ explained Mr. 
Brown to Mr. Delancey in an undertone. 

“What from?” asked William. 

“From Rodney Spelvin. Oh, William, 
can’t you understand?” 

“No, I’m dashed if I can.” 

“T, too,” said Mr. Delancey, “ must con- 
fess myself a little fogged. And you, 
Reggie?” 

“Completely, Cyril,”’ said Mr. Brown, 
removing his derby hat with a puzzled 
frown, examining the maker’s name and 
putting it on again. 

“The poor child is infatuated with this 
man.” 

“With the bloke Spelvin?”’ 

“Yes. She is coming here with him at 
four o'clock.” 

“Important,” said Mr. Brown, produc- 
ing a notebook and making an entry. 

“Important, if true,”’ agreed Mr. De- 
lancey. 

“But I heard you making the appoint- 
ment with the tloke Spelvin over the 
phone,” said William. 

“He thought | was Anastasia, and I 
came here to save her.” 

William was silent and thoughtful for a 
few moments. 

“Tt all sounds very nice and plausible,” 
he said, “‘but there’s just one thing wrong. 
I’m not a very clever sort of bird, but I can 
see where your story slips up. if what you 
say is true, where is Anastasia?’ 

“Just coming in now,” whispered Jane. 
“Hist ¥’ 

“Hist, Reggie!”’ whispered Mr. De- 
lancey. 

They listened. Yes, the front door had 
banged and feet were ascending the stair- 
case. 

“Hide!” said Jane urgently. 

“Why?” said William. 

“‘So that you can overhear what they say 
and jump out and confront them.” 

“Sound,” said Mr. Delancey. 

“Very sound,” said Mr. Brown. 

The two detectives concealed themselves 
in the alcove. William retired behind the 
curtains in front of the window. Jane 
dived behind the Chesterfield. A moment 
later the door opened. 

Crouching in her corner, Jane could see 
nothing; but every word that was spoken 
came to her ears, and with every syllable 
her horror deepened. 

“Give me your things,”’ she heard Rod- 
ney say, ‘‘and then we will go upstairs.” 

Jane shivered. The curtains by the win- 
dow shook. From the direction of the 
alcove there came a soft scratching sound, 
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as the two detectives made an entry in 
their notebooks. 

For a moment after this there was silence. 
Then Anastasia uttered a sharp, protesting 
cry. 
“Ah, no, no! Please, please!” 

“But why not?’’ came Rodney’s voice. 

“It is wrong—wrong.” 

“T can’t see why.” 

“Tt is, itis! You must not do that. Oh, 
please, please don’t hold so tight.” 

There was a swishing sound, and through 
the curtains before the window a large form 
burst. Jane raised her head above the 
Chesterfield. 

William was standing there, a menacing 
figure. The two detectives had left the 
alcove and were moistening their pencils. 
And in the middle of the room stood 
Rodney Spelvin, stooping slightly and 
grasping Anastasia’s parasol in his hands, 

“T don’t get it,”’ he said. “Why is it 
wrong to hold the damn thing tight?” He 
looked up and perceived his visitors. ‘Ah, 
Bates,” he said absently. He turned to 
Anastasia again. ‘‘I should have thought 
that the tighter you held it, the more force 
you would get into the shot.” 

“But don’t you see, you poor simp,” 
replied Anastasia, “‘that you've got to keep 
the ball straight? If you grip the shaft as 
if you were a drowning man clutching at a 
straw, and keep your fingers under like 
that, you'll pull like the dickens and prob- 
ably land out of bounds or in the rough. 
What's the good of getting force into the 
shot if the ball goes in the wrong direction, 
you cloth-headed goof?’’ 








“IT see now,” said Rodney humbly. 
“How right you always are!” 

‘Look here,”’ interrupted William, fold- 
ing his arms, “‘what is the meaning of 
this?”’ 

“You want to grip firmly but lightly, 
said Anastasia. 

“Firmly but lightly,” echoed Rodney. | 

*“What is the meaning of this?”’ 

“And with the fingers, not with the 
palms.” 

“What is the meaning of this?’’ thun- 
dered William. “Anastasia, what are you | 
doing in this man’s rooms?” 

“Giving him a golf lesson, of course; and 
I wish you wouldn't interrupt.” 

“Yes, yes,”’ said Rodney testily. ‘‘ Don’t 
interrupt, Bates, there’s a good fellow. 
Surely you have things to occupy you else- 
where?” 

“We'll go upstairs,’’ said Anastasia | 
“‘where we can be alone.” 

“You will not go upstairs!"’ barked 
William. 

“We shall get on much better there,” 
explained Anastasia. ‘Rodney has fitted 
up tne top floor back as an indoor practicing 
room.” 

Jane darted forward with a maternal cry. 

“ My poor child, has this scoundrel dared | 
to delude you by pretending to be a golfer? | 
Darling, he is nothing of the kind.” 

Mr. Reginald Brown coughed. For some 
moments he had been twitching restlessly. 

“Talking of golf,’’ he said, “it might in- 
terest you to hear of a little experience I | 
had the other day at Marshy Moor. I had | 
got a nice drive off the tee, nothing record- | 
breaking, you understand, but stiaight and 
sweet, And what was my astonishment on | 
walking up to play my second to find et 

“A rather similar thing happened to me | 
at Windy Waste last Tuesday,” interrupted 
Mr. Delancey. ‘I had hooked my drive 
the merest trifle, and my caddie said to me, 
‘You're out of bounds.’ ‘I am not out of 
bounds,’ I replied, perhaps a little tersely, 
for the lad had annoyed me by a persistent 
habit of sniffing. “Yes, you are out of | 
bounds,’ he said. ‘No, I am not out of 
bounds,’ I retorted. Well, believe me or 
believe me not, when I got up to my | 
ball " 

“Shut up!” said William. 

“Just as you say, sir,”’ replied Mr. De- 
lancey courteously. 
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Cifecto 


AUTO 
Enamels 


Never learned it 
in college; but— 
She knew a thing or two when 
she decided the old car couldn't go 
through another summer “‘looking 
. that way.”" More a man’s work than 
‘a girl’s, but'a lot of ‘em are doing 
some mighty nice jobs with one or 
two coats of smooth, free-flowing, 
self-leveling Effecto Auto Enamel. 
KE ffecto dries in twenty-four hours, 
without brush marks, leaving a lus- 
trous finish that stays there longer 
than the paint on most new cars, 
Don’t confuse Effecto with paint, 
wax or polish; it is the original auto- 
mobile enamel, that has delighted sev~ 
eral million car owners during the 
ten years it has been on the market. 
Sold in eight live enamel colors, 
Finishing (clear varnish) and Top 
& Seat Dressing, by paint and hard- 
ware dealers everywhere. 
Free Quarter Pint Can of 
Black Effecto Enamel 
Send a dime to cover packing and mailing 
cost and we will send you a quarter pint 
of Black Effecto Enamel which you can 
try out on a fender or wheel, 
Free Effecto Color Card and Names of 
Local Dealers Sent on Request 


If you wish a professional finishing job, 


your automobile painter can secure the 
very best results with one of the several 
Pratt & Lambert automobile finishes. 


Prarr & Lamnerr-lne. 
145 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada, 91 Courtwright Street 
Bridgeburg, Ontario 


PRATT & LAMBERT 


Rodney Spelvin drew himself up, and in | VARNISH PRODUCTS 


spite of her loathing for his villainy, Jane 
could not help feeling what a noble and 
(Continued on Page 61) 
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Sweets after Sports 


Concentrated energy. in chocolates exactly 
answers the call of that “empty feeling” that follows 
a round of golf, a morning in the surf, or a battle 
royal at tennis. 








People eat far more of Whitman’s Chocolates 
in summer than they did formerly, and for three 
reasons :— 







They have discovered that chocolates give ‘‘pep.” 

Whitman’s Chocolates are carefully packed and 
protected against summer’s heat. 

The exclusive plan of Whitman distribution, 
direct to exclusive sales agencies, even in the most 










remote summer resorts, assures fresh chocolates in 
good condition, and guaranteed. 







Whenever you see the sign you know that the 
dealer’s stock comes, not from a jobber, but direct 
from Whitman’s. For your guests out-of-doors, 
supply 


Whoa? 


ocolates 










SALMAGUNDI 


Ideal companion for “rough- 
ing it” out-of-doors. The 
handsome metal box gives 
protection to this popular 
assortment of Whitman’s. 
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(Continued from Page 59) 
romantic figure he made. His face was pale, 
but his voice did not falter. 

“You are right,” he said. “I am not a 
golfer. But with the help of this splendid 
girl here, I hope humbly to be one some 
day. Ah, I know what you are going to 
say,’ he went on, raising a hand. “You 
are about to ask how a man who has wasted 
his life as I have done can dare to entertain 
the mad dream of ever acquiring a decent 
handicap. But never forget,” proceeded 
Rodney, in a low, quivering voice, “that 
Walter J. Travis was nearly forty before he 
touched a club, and a few years later he 
won the British Amateur.” 

“True,”” murmured William. 

“True, true,” said Mr. Delancey and 
Mr. Brown. They lifted their derby hats 
reverently. 

“I am thirty-three years old,”’ continued 
Rodney, ‘‘and for fourteen of those thirty- 
three years I have been writing poetry- 
aye, and novels with a poignant sex appeal; 
and if ever I gave a thought to this divine 
game, it was but to sneer at it. But last 
summer I saw the light.” 

“Glory! Glory!” cried Mr. Brown. 

“One afternoon I was persuaded to try a 
drive. I took the club with a mocking, con- 
temptuous laugh.”’ 

He paused, and a wild light came into his 
eyes. “I brought off a perfect snifter,” he 
said emotionally. ‘Two hundred yards and 
as straight as a whistle! And as I stood 
there gazing after the ball, something 
seemed to run up my spine and bite me in 
the neck. It was the golf germ.” 

“Always the way,” said Mr. Brown. 
“I remember the first drive I ever made. 
I took a nice easy stance ———”’ 

“The first drive I made,” said Mr. De- 
lancey—‘‘ you won't believe this, but it’s a 
fact—was a full ——”’ 

“From that moment,” continued Rod- 
ney Spelvin, “I have had but one ambi- 
tion—to somehow or other, cost what it 
might, get down into single figures.’’ He 
laughed bitterly. ‘You see,” he said, “I 
cannot even speak of this thing without 
splitting my infinitives. And even as I 
split my infinitives, so did I split my 
drivers. After that first heavenly slosh, 
I didn’t seem able to do anything right.” 

He broke off, his face working. William 
cleared his throat awkwardly. 
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“Yes, but dash it,” he said, “all this 
doesn’t explain why I find you alone with 
my sister in what I might call your lair.’’ 

“The explanation is simple,” said Rod- 
ney Spelvin. “This sweet girl is the only 
person in the world who seems able simply 
and intelligently and in a few easily under- 
stood words‘to make clear the knack of the 
thing. There is none like her, none. I have 
been to pro after pro, but not one has been 
any good to me. I am a temperamental 
man, and there is a lack of sympathy and 
human understanding about these profes- 
sionals which jars on my artist soul. They 
look at you as if you were a half-witted 
child. They click their tongues. They 
make odd Scotch noises. I could not en- 
dure the strain. And then this wonderful 
girl, to whom in a burst of emotion I had 
confided my unhappy case, offered to give 
me private lessons. So I went with her to 
some of those indoor practicing places. But 
here, too, my sensibilities were racked by 
the fact that unsympathetic eyes observed 
me. So I fixed up a room here where we 
could be alone.” 

“‘And instead of going there,” said Anas- 
tasia, ‘‘we are wasting half the afternoon 
talking.” 

William brooded for a while. He was not 
a quick thinker. 

“Well, look here,” he said at length, 
“this is the point; this is the nub of the 
thing; this is where I want you to follow 
me very closely: Have you asked Anastasia 
to marry you?” 

“‘Marry me?” Rodney gazed at him, 
shocked. ‘Have I asked her to marry me? 
I, who am not worthy to polish the blade of 
her niblick! I, who have not even a thirty 
handicap, ask a girl to marry me who was in 
the semifinal of last year’s Ladies’ Open! 
No, no, Bates, I may be a vers-libre poet, 
but I have some sense of what is fitting. 
I love her, yes; I love her with a fervor 
which causes me frequently and for hours 
at a time to lie tossing sleeplessly upon my 
pillow. But I would not dare to ask her to 
marry me.” 

Anastasia burst into a peal of girlish 
laughter. 

“You poor chump!” she cried. ‘Is that 
what has been the matter all this time? 
I couldn’t make out what the trouble was. 
Why, I’m crazy about you! I’ll marry you 
any time you give the word.” 
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Rodney reeled. 

“What?” 

“Of course I will!’ 

‘Anastasia !"’ 
“Rodney!” 

He folded her in his arms. 

“Well, I’m dashed!” said William. “It 
looks to me as if I had been making rather 
a lot of silly fuss about nothing. Jane, I 
wronged you.” 

“Tt was my fault.” 

“No, no!” 

“Yes, yes!” 

“Jane!” 

“William!” 

He folded her in his arms. The two de- 
tectives, having entered the circumstances 
in their notebooks, looked at each other 
with moist eyes. 

“Cyril!” said Mr. Brown. 

“Reggie!"’ said Mr. Delancey. 

Their hands met in a brotherly clasp. 


“‘And so,” concluded the Oldest Member, 
“tall ended happily. The storm-tossed lives 
of William Bates, Jane Packard and Rod- 
ney Spelvin came safeiy at long last into 
harbor. At the subsequent wedding, 
William and Jane’s present of a complete 
golfing outfit, including eight dozen new 
balls, a cloth cap and a pair of spiked shoes, 
was generally admired by all who inspected 
the gifts during the reception. 

From that time forward the four of them 
have been inseparable. Rodney and Anas- 
tasia took a little cottage close to that of 


William and Jane, and rarely does a day | 


pass without a close foursome between the 
two couples. William and Jane being steady 
tens and Anastasia scratch and Rodney a 


persevering eighteen, it makes an ideal | 


match.” 


“What does?"’ asked the secretary, wak- 


ing from his reverie. 
“This one.” 
“Which?” 


“T see,” said the Oldest Member sym- | 


pathetically, ‘that your troubles, weighing 
on your mind, have caused you to follow 
my little narrative less closely than you 
might have done. Never mind, I will tell 
it again.” 


The story—said the Oldest Member — 
which I am about to relate begins at a 
time when —— 


THE INSPIRED LIAR 


“We're old enough,” he continued, “‘to 
know that we love one another more than 
anything else in the world. At least, I love 
you that way. More than anything!” 

“You know that I love you, Jeff,” she 
protested. 

“More than the other things, more than 
the youngster?” 

The sharp intake of her breath was 
audible to John Llewellyn Page, finishing 
the last of his Brie. 

“Why,” she faltered, “I-—I don’t know. 
Why, Jeff, I just don’t know. I can’t an- 
swer you. You're both so much a part of 
life, and yet you're so different, that I can’t 
choose between you like that.”” Her voice 
rose a fraction of a note in heartfelt pro- 
test. “I can’t, Jeff.” 

“But you must, dearest! It’s come to 
that. There’s no other way out. Marjorie, 
listen !’’ he commanded. “Tomorrow after- 
noon there’s a Dutch cargo boat sailing 
from Havre. It goes to Curacao. I’ve en- 
gaged a cabin for us. We're in a tangle and 
there’s no other way out. Tonight, after 
the others are abed, pack your things. I’!! 
be waiting for you. Where are youstaying?”’ 

“At the Crillon,” she responded faintly. 

“I'll be waiting for you. Leave a note for 
them saying that you’ve gone away with 
me and that the only way of reaching us is 
through my attorney. Then, my dear, what 
can they do except divorce us?” 

“Jeff, I can’t do that!” 

“You mean the youngster?” 

She nodded. 


(Continued from Page 17) 


“Remember, dear, that I’m leaving a 
youngster too. Oh, I know it’s different for 
a father. But remember this’”—his hand 
slipped over to inclose one of hers in brown 
massiveness—‘‘you and I will have chil- 
dren, after this has all blown over and 
we're married, and perhaps we'll love them 
even more because they’re ours— yours and 
mine!” The impetuous whirling of his 
thoughts carried him away from children, 
and his voice quickened with enthusiasm: 
“They'll never dream of looking for us in 
the West Indies. We'll play around there 
together where it’s warm and gorgeously 
beautiful—a long, wonderful honeymoon. 
We'll get a boat and loiter about from 
island to island, with never a thing in the 
world to bother us or worry us.”’ His jaw 
set as vindictively as though he were charg- 
ing the line. ‘While they stay up north 
and brush the frozen mud off their pride! 
To the devil with their pride! We've got 
love and youth, youth that they’ve never 
had and never will understand! Why should 
we let them waste it for us?”’ 

“Oh, Jeff,” moaned thegirl. ‘I mustn't!” 

But he rushed on heedlessly: “It’s the 
only way out, I tell you! We can’t go on 
this way. You and I can't accept any cheap 
substitute—a rendezvous here and a ren- 
dezvous there, just straying off the reserva- 
tion and hurrying back, always afraid that 
we're going to be caught. That’s a paradise 
for nitwits and trimmers. We don’t have 
to cheat and deceive. We love one another 
too much for that.” 


“But, Jeff, if I—if I can’t do this? What 
then?” 

“Nothing,”’ he answered, voice hollow. 
“Just nothing. I shan’t go back to New 
York.” He added dispiritedly, ‘Oh, we'll 
be able to avoid death by boredom, I sup- 
pose, but whatever we find won't amount 
to very much—just a chattering parody of 
what we might have together.” 

The patron sauntered by, looked curi- 
ously at the untouched plat du jour before 
the pair, flashed a faint smile of compre- 


hension at the unseeing John Liewellyn 


Page. 

Jeff’s voice, warm, passionate, swept on, 
painting little word pictures of misty-blue 
islands rising from a blue sea, dark shadows 


of sails upon the deck, opalescent dawns | 


and great majestic clouds scudding in the 
trade winds across the molten white face of 


the moon. 
“A born romantic,” thought John Llew- 
ellyn Page; ‘lost, probably, in the terrors 


of the Stock Exchange and trying to find | 


his way home before it’s too late. And 


she —— Oh, how devilish life is! Poor | 
youngster! Some people ask too much of | 


life. They ask happiness. I'd better get out 
before they make me miserable. I'll never 
be able to work on that cursed Deschains 
book. She's giving in to him. She'll never 
be able to starid such an assault. Poor 
lovely youngster—I wonder if she has any 
idea of what she’s getting into. Romance 
lasts such a little time. If only I could tell 
them to go back and beat the prideful 
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Watch This 
Column 
Reginald Denay’s Best Picture 


ry 
‘California Straight 
Ahead’’ is a big picture, fuil of 
action, romance and novel is bound 
to please everybody. REG! ALD DENNY 
who is starred in this wenses ° is con- 
sidered one of the 











DENNY'S yinordl 
directed. 
One of the 


novelties in this 
-drama is a 
motor-Pullman which contains dining, 
sleeping, smoking and lounge rooma, a 
perfectly seonueal kitchen and dance 
pavilion. The palace-on-wheels runs away 
with the hero init and spills, thrills, iaughs 
and skids result. Another exciting scene 
is the trans-continental road race which 
the hero wins with his car in flames at the 
finish. The cast is exceptional andincludes 
GERTRUDE OLM- 





MOND, JOHN STEP- 
PLING and CHARLES 
GERRARD, 


‘Peacock 


Feathers,” from 
the novel by Temple 
Bailey is another on 
Universal’s “White 
List.” It is an un- 
usual and a highly 
dramatic picture 
starring beautiful 





a 

LANDIS and directed by Svend Gade. The 
book publishers aptly describe the story 
as the eternal conflict between weaith and 
love. Jerry the idealist, who is poor, loves 
Mimi, a beautiful, . spoiled society girl, At 
the death of Jerry's uncle he inherits a ranch that 
he has never seen. Here is his shining palace, a 
lution to the prob| Jerry and Mimi are mar- 
ried, but when ‘they arrive at the ranch--oh! what 
a surprise! 


“The Phantom of the Opera” 
with LON CHANEY in the title 


role, opens at the Astor Theatre in New 


York on Sept. 7th. 
lam Pr eget early 
showings of this 
weird, fantastic mas- 
terpiece throughout 
the country. If you 
wish to see this pic- 
ture soon, won't you 
take the time to ask 
the manager of your 





when he is going to 
show it? 


Alsoask him 


when he expects 

to show ‘‘ The Teas- 

er,’ “'T'll Show You 

the Town,"’ "California Shyeigpe Ahead,** 
‘The Man in the Saddle Siege,’’ and 
‘‘Peacock Feathers.’ 


(arl fa faemm le 
President 


(To be continued next week) 


Send for the beautifully illustrated boohkiet on eur 
“White List” pictures, which comes without cost te you. 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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” They fit your car 
for happy 


- carefree 


Who wants to be tied to 
beaten paths with a hum- 
ming motor at his feet—with 
lazy summer days to while 
away? 

Happiness lies at the end of 
a cool, mossy road that may 
be muddy in spots. There's 
adventure along winding hill 
roads that scarcely show 
wheel marks. 

WEED Chains will take you 
there—-WEED Chains will 


motoring 


bring you back. Don’t go 
touring without them. Don’t 
be disappointed—don’t suffer 
delays. Put a pair of WEEDS 
in your car today—now, 
while you are thinking of it. 


You can identify genuine 
WEED Chains by their brass 
plated Cross Chains, galva- 
nized Side Chains and Red 
Connecting Hooks in addition 
to the name WEED, which 
is stamped on every hook. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc., Bridgeport, Connecticut 


in Canada: Dominion Chain Co., Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont. 
aes Sales Offices: Boston, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
s Largest Manufacturers of Welded and Weldless Chains for All Purposes 


CHAINS 


**You can put them on in a moment” lh 





oe 
for your salery 


AMERICAN 
Cant COMPANY. bo 


Clara and Dick! Then they could be mar- 
ried and be happy. Oh, dear me, I’m be- 
coming emotionally involved in this! But 
if I could only tell them to go back home 
and fight it out, inch by inch! So much 
better that way! I’ll never be able to work 
this afternoon. Serves me right! Eaves- 
dropper! Old enough to have more sense 
than to mix in other people’s affairs.” He 
called to the waiter, ordered his bill “au 
galop!” 

“ Jeff, I have to think,’’ pleaded the girl. 
“If I go with you ——”’ 

“Dearest, I'll make it a world well lost,” 
he interrupted. ‘Together we'll have 
everything—apart we'll have nothing. You 
have only to pack your trunks and give 
| yourself to me and I’ll take care of you—al- 
| ways! Always, my darling!” 
| She besought him again to give her time 

for thought. ‘Just for a minute, Jeff. It 
means so much! And oh,’ she wailed, “it 
does seem the only way out!” 

“It is—just to crash through this trap 
| they’ve built about us, Don’t you see -—— 
| “Jeff, please!’ 

John Llewellyn Page was paying his bill 
and, rather than wait longer for change, 
was giving Henri a tip which even from a 
tourist would have been considered exor- 
| bitant. Plainly M’sieur Page was not him- 
| self this day, 

As he started to push away the table 

| there came, booming in his ears like a thun- 

derclap, the hearty voice of Raoul d’Ar- 

nould, an editor, exercising his English: 
“Hello, ol’ boy; how are you?” 

John Llewellyn Page’s heart leaped like 








| a trout, and the silence from the table at 
| his side seemed more painfully noisy than 


| the thunderclap. Useless now to try silenc- 
ing Raoul. 
“Freddy's comin’ over from Lon’on to- 
| morrow,” continued the Frenchman, “an’ 
| want you an’ him to come to dinnaire ac 
| Foyot’s: You can?” 
Page nodded automatically, numbly. 
“Eight o'clock then. Good-by, ol’ boy.” 
| Raoul moved on to his table. 
| John Llewellyn Page's eyes lifted slowly 
to meet the accusing gaze of Jeff's; the girl 
was staring at him, lips parted. 
“I’m sorry,” he said simply. “At first 

I was going to tell you that I spoke Eng- 

lish—I’m an American, you see—but then 

I was afraid that I might ruin a meeting 

which was of such great importance to you. 

It was an awkward position. I hurried my 

déjeuner as much as I could. If it hadn’t 

been for my dear, blundering friend, Raoul, 

I would have made my escape. I don’t 

enjoy eavesdropping, | assure you.” He 

paused a mere fraction of a moment; then, 
as neither of them spoke, he added, quite 
hurnbly, ‘‘ More than that, it hurt deeply to 
see two young people suffering as I, too, 
have suffered.” 
He neglected Jeff and turned his gaze 
to the dark, wide eyes of the girl. 
“Yes, I, too, have suffered,’’ he repeated 
| slowly. “And this has been to relive those 
days, more poignantly than I can even be- 
gin to tell you. Years ago I ran away with 

a girl who was married to another man. We 

went to Paris instead of Curacao. In those 

days Paris was the land of light and hap- 
piness. A sort of paradise, you know. But 
paradises have a way of changing, like 

everything else. I, too, was to make it a 
| world well lost. But somehow—I can’t 
explain it—I failed.” 

Both young people were watching him 
intensely, the man with a trace of anger 
burning in his gaze, the girl soberly, as 
though she were trying to divine some 
quality masked behind the red stubble of 
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Page’s beard, behind the punctilious flow 
of his words. 

“It would be impossible to tell you the 
story,” he continued, “ because it is a story 
of such little things. Life is like that, you 
know. It is made up of such little things. 
How can I explain?” He appeared lost 
in a sharply barbed thicket of memories. 
“Little things’—he smiled wanly—“like 
the measles. We learned that the child 
she’d left behind had the measles. How 
absurd! But I assure you that it is a most 
difficult thing to maintain high romance 
and still think of measles. We loved one 
another so much that if we had been con- 
fronted by death or some great disaster we 
could have faced it, hand in hand, and 
laughed at it. But no! Life is so beastly 
unromantic! It takes little stabs at you. 
It stabs and stabs until you’re weak, until 
your heart aches, but never hard enough 
to kill you gloriously, in the fashion of high 
romance.’ 

His voice dwindled sorrowfully and he 
pushed his table away. “I can say no more. 
Il pleut dans mon ceur—tears rain in my 
heart. Try to find peace and contentment 
rather than romance. ' It goes so quickly 
and leaves so little. I apologize for in- 
truding.”’ 

He hurried away. As the patron held his 
overcoat, John Llewellyn Page said hur- 
riedly, “Mon vieux, study my two young 
Americans and report to me tomorrow all 
that you see.” 

“T will do that, Monsieur Page. 
main, alors.” 

So it was that the petron sat beside him 
upon the bench at déjeuner the following day. 

“Your two young Americans talked for 
nearly ten minutes, eating nothing that was 
put before them,” he said. ‘He was im- 
portuning her to do this or that, but she 
refused. There were tears in her eyes, 
monsieur. At last they departed, and she 
refused even to let him ride in the taxi with 
her. They parted at the door, and I heard 
her say something about New York. Their 
next rendezvous, I took it to be. And he 
at last agreed. But, monsieur, his jaw was 
that of a man who is about to tear an enemy 
to small pieces and step upon them.” 

“Very well reported,” said John Llewel- 
lyn Page. “Exactly what I wanted to 
know. Here—have a taste of my wine so 
that we can drink to their happiness and 
to the incalculable fury that is about to 
descend upon two people whose names are 
Dick and Clara.” 

They drank. 

“ And now, monsieur le patron, one more 
thing. What sort of liar would you call the 
man who said that I, in the days of my 
youth, had run away with another man’s 
wife, inducing her to abandon her child?” 

The patron became swollen. ‘What kind 
of liar? I would not flatter him by calling 
him liar. He would be a fool, Monsieur 
Page!” 

“Tiens, mon vieux, that might be too 
strong. I was thinking that under certain 
circumstances he might be called an in- 
spired liar.” 

“But of all men,” the patron’s voice rose 
in protest, “you have been least touched 
by the folly of life. You, a student of the 
arts!”’ 

“True, true,” said John Llewellyn Page, 
a little sadly. “But, all the same, it must 
be wonderful to be young and madly in 
love.”” He shrugged. ‘‘No matter—let’s 
drink to an inspired liar and hope that in 
the moment of his inspiration he helped 
two young people who, otherwise, might 
have blundered out beyond their depth.” 
They raised their glasses. 


A de- 
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Built to stand 
punishment 


The Kelly Heavy Duty Cord is setting new 
records for mileage on motor coaches and other 
heavy, fast moving motor vehicles. It is not a 
glorified passenger car tire, but a specially de- 
signed, flexible, rugged burden bearer with more 
plies of cord fabric and a heavier, deeper tread 
of live rubber, built to stand up under the strain \\e 
of both speed and load. 
























The Heavy Duty Cord is but one of the 
many advances in tire building made possible 
by the facilities of the huge new Kelly plant at 
Cumberland, pronounced by disinterested en- | 
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Elastic that makes 
Comfort absolute 


ECAUSE, 





from. the start, 

Comfort is built into 
Brighton elastic— with its thin 
long stretch strands of specially 
cured rubber. The curing pro 
cess gives remarkable ease to 
the rubber strands. 


In addition, each rubber strand 
is wrapped with soft yarn to 
ruard against the deadening ef 
Spiced peraaerate mand thereby 
insure double wear. 


Do not confuse Brighton Wide- 
Webs with wide garters made 


of heavy flat rubber 


Genuine Pioneer-Brighton 
Wide-Webs are made only 
from Brighton Comfort Elastic 
and come packed only in the 
famous orange and blue box. 
Insist on them at the men’s 
wear counter, 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


For 48 Years Manufacturers of 
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Pioneer-BRIGHTON Garters 
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“IT wish I could,” said Jimmie. “But it’s 
too dear for me. I eat at a pension restau- 
rant. If] wasn't sofrightfully poor, I should 


| have ventured to ask you to dine with me.” 


| 





| loneliness had been lifted from her. 


He spoke quite simply, neither ashamed 
nor defiant, and he gave her the sweetest 
smile. 

“But you can’t leave me,” said she, with 
a flash of the imperiousness of the governing 
class. “ You must dine with me, of course!” 

“Well,” said he, “I won't be silly about 
it. It’s awfully nice of you to ask me.” 

His tone was faultless. Claribel thought 
he was out of sight the most sensible young 
man she had ever met. She imagined how 
any young man of her own set in England 
would have bridled and gibed and blushed 
and protested under such an invitation— 
and ended by accepting it. 

They dined—slowly, savoringly, and to- 
ward the close of the meal, lusciously. 
Years seemed to have passed since Claribel 
first entered the adorable Café de Versailles. 
And it had been raining for years. Existence 
was transformed for Claribel. The pall of 
She 
formed part of humanity; she had a contact. 

Not ordinarily a facile talker, especially 
with mere acquaintances, she was now 
talking with marked ease. Jimmie talked 
without any effort. He was a natural 
talker and he talked naturally. He seemed 


| to say whatever came into his mind, but his 


| with Psichari. 


mind was an interesting mind and a nice 


mind; no necessity to filter or censor its’ 


contents before letting them forth. 

At intervals, in pauses of argument, Jim- 
mie would point out celebrities or notorie- 
ties among the customers. Possibly not 
notables of the world, but notables of the 
Montparnasse quarter, which honestly con- 
sidered itself the center of the world. 

Theornate clock over the cashier's counter 
behaved in an extraordinary manner; its 
fingers raced round the dial. Claribel tried 
to will them into deliberateness, but they 
would not be restraii.ed. They showed 
twenty-five minutes to twelve when the 
other clock, in Claribel’s head, said that the 
hour could not be later than twenty-five 
minutes to ten. An evening unlike any 
other evening that ever was in Paris or in 
paradise! 

Just as Claribel was beginning to make a 
successful fight against the mysterious mag- 
netic force which held her to her chair and 
absolutely prevented her from rising to de- 
part—the bill had long ago, through Jim- 
mie’s agency, been paid and the change 
handed over and the tip given— Psichari 
came up, on his way out of the café. Psichari 
was one of the celebrities already indicated 
to Claribel by Jimmie. Claribel had felt an 
artistic thrill at being even in the same café 
You could tell how great a 
painter Psichari was in Paris by the fact 


| that Jimmie blushed when he most surpris- 


ingly stopped at the table, and rose with 

much deferential ceremony to greet him. 
“Present me,”” murmured the handsome 

bearded hero of the studios in an under- 


| tone, and he was duly presented to Claribel. 





Thereupon he sat down at the table and 
talked, in French. 

“You will pardon me, mademoiselle, but 
I have not been able to prevent myself from 
regarding you all the evening. You are so 
exquisitely an English type. It is so ro- 
mantic to me. No women exist save the 
English. There are none save the English.” 

Still, in a more general vein, he talked 
admirably —better than Jimmie. Claribel, 
however, was now restless—pleased, but 
confused and apprehensive. She said that 
she must leave. And she did leave, escorted 
to the pavement by the two men. The rain 
continued with infinite strong perseverance 
to descend in generous cascades. Claribel 
got into a taxi, and while Jimmie was giving 
the address to the driver, Psichari also got 
into the taxi. He was not intoxicated—or 
at least he was not suffering from anything 
more deleterious than the romantical qual- 
ity of Claribel’s blond English appearance; 
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but he was uplifted. He stated in an up- 
lifted voice that it would not be safe for 
Miss Frossack to travel home unaccom- 
panied. Claribel glanced with a certain ap- 
peal at Jimmie. Jimmie seized the great 
painter first by one arm and then by two 
and pulled him out of the cab. The two men, 
Psichari taller than Jimmie and ten years 
older, faced each other on the pavement. 

“ Fiche-nous la paix!” Jimmie exhorted 
the celebrity. 

And as Psichari would not listen to the 
exhortation to leave them in peace, Jimmie 
hit him on the chest and the idol of Mont- 

subsided onto the pavement. Jim- 
mie nipped into the taxi, which drove off. 

Little was said, but the cave woman in 
Claribel could not sleep that night because 
she had been fought for by two artists on 
the Parisian pavement; and the English 
girl in Claribel could not sleep because the 
delicious Jimmie had asked her to sit for 
him and she had consented to do so. 

The next really thrilling thing that hap- 
pened to her was the arrival, one evening, 
of an express letter, which ran: 

“May I cali tonight about nine? I want 
very much to see you about a matter which 
is important tome. Your devoted Jimmie.” 

Claribel blushed and shook. She blushed 
and shook all by herself in her own drawing- 
room. 

u 

N THE morning of the day on which 

Claribel received the express note from 
Jimmie in the late afternoon, she had been 
sitting to him in his studio in the Rue 
Léopold-Robert, a street south of Mont- 
parnasse and plenteously inhabited by 
Anglo-Saxon youths of both sexes of a 
status similar to that of James Arroll. It 
was the final sitting for the portrait, and 
nearly three months had passed since the 
great scenes inside and outside the Café de 
Versailles. Claribel had just gone, and 
Jimmie was still watching her as she primiy 
and brightly descended the four double 
flights of stairs that separated his lair from 
the solid earth, when he heard footsteps 
above him. A figure was coming down from 
the heights of the fifth story-—a young man 
dressed in golden brown, very baggy cor- 
duroys, heavy bocts, a black wide-awake 
hat with a circumference of about one yard, 
and a muffler that seemed like a slice off a 
blanket. The ferocity of the black mus- 
tache argued, perhaps falsely, that the hip 
pocket held a revolver to match it. Of 
course, an English painter; French and 
other painters no longer wore the classic 
uniform of art. 

“Josh!” called Jimmie, shivering in the 
icy January drafts of the staircase. ‘‘Come 
in and have a look at this blessed thing I’ve 
just finished.” 

“Thy wildest caprice is an order. Let 
her loose,” replied Josh, entering with a 
swagger the large, naked and dirty studio 
of his friend. He examined Claribel’s por- 
trait with a lofty and judicial air for an 
extraordinarily long time. Then in silence 
he went and poked the stove, and then he 
examined the portrait again. 

“Look here, brother,”’ said he at last, 
“what in the name of the late esteemed 
Lord Leighton have you been trying to get 
at?” 

“Don’t you like it?” 

“Rotten!” said the critic. “Rotten! 
It’s all over the place. It isn’t like any- 
thing on earth.” 

“TI feared it,” murmured Jimmie with 
submission. 

“You don’t mean to tell me you have 
the nerve to like it yourself?” 

“Frankly, I don’t. But she does.” 

“Oh, she does, does she? Well, that 
settles it. They never like anything but the 
completely putrid.” 

“But really she isn’t quite the —— 

“Silence, sir!’ the bandit stopped him. 
“If you’re thinking of informing me that 
she’s subtly different from all other girls, 
think better of it and don't, because I doubt 
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if our friendship would stand it. No girl is 
different from all other girls. And when 
she says she likes this portrait, she simply 
and unafiectedly means that she likes you. 
Have I lived, or was I born this morning?” 

“That’s where you’re wrong, Josh. She 
may be a bad critic, but there’s no nonsense 
about her of that sort. She’seven cold. You 
can talk to her just as if she was a man.” 

“And you do?” 

“TI do.” 

“Laddie, you must introduce me to her. 
It will be the day of my life. I bid you 
good morning.” 

“T say,’ said Jimmie timidly to Josh, in 
the doorway, “you might let me doss in 
your studio tomorrow night.” 

“Not on your life!” said Josh. “I have 
other arrangements in view. Why?” 

“The landlord was here at 8:15 today. I 
owe him two quarters and I can’t pay. 
He’s given me till tomorrow.” 

“The dirty dog!” exclaimed Josh with 
feeling, the basis of his philosophy of ex- 
istence being the axiom that all persons not 
painters ought to be willing and proud to 
be owed money by all painters. 

“T haven’t had my supplies from Lon- 
don and I shan’t have just yet, and it’s six 
months since I sold a thing,” Jimmie ex- 
plained gloomily. 

“Serious, eh?” 

o Yes.” 

“Then sell a thing at once. Sell her this 
portrait. From the look of her raiment, 
wealth is not what she’s short of.” 

“Oh, she’s rich all right,” said Jimmie; 
“but I couldn’t possibly ask her to buy 
this.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because it’s not good enough.” 

“What an ass of a reason! Unload the 
bad, my excellent fool. Unload, I say. If I 
do anything decent, I always want to keep 
it. Besides, there are passages, as we critics 
say, in this that aren’t positively criminal. 
I don’t mind stating that the hair is the best 
bit of pure painting you ever did. But the 
rest—oh, Mahomet and Buddha!”’ 

Jimmie shook his head. 

“No, I won’t do it.” 

“Then touch her for a thousand francs. 
Tell her she’s helping the sacred cause. 
She’d love to lend it to you.” 

Jimmie colored slightly. 

“I was wondering whether I might ask 
her. But she’s so jolly decent I don’t really 
care to take advantage ——’ 

He gave a nervous laugh. 

“Well, I beg leave to say no more. She 
has the stuff. You want it. Which is the 
same as saying she has your future and you 
want it. Ask her to lend you a thousand 
francs and report to me tonight or tomor- 
row morning, if you please. And have a 
care!"’ Josh stalkingly departed. 

After some hours of mental travail, Jim- 
mie brought himself to the point of tele- 
phoning to Claribel about money from a 
café. She was not at home. Then he dis- 
patched the express note, to which he 
received an answer at seven o'clock: 

“Delighted to see you. Nine o’clock. 
C. F. pe 

LARIBEL put the little blue note from 

Jimmie away, with several other speci- 
mens of his handwriting, at the back of a 
drawer in her dressing table. Then she 
pulled it out and read it again and replaced 
it in the drawer. And all this in the middle 
of her dressing! And further, she was dress- 
ing after dinner, not before it. She was 
dressing all over afresh, in the light of her 
beautiful bedroom lamps and of the note, 
which had arrived after her first evening 
dressing. 

She was far gone in love with Jimmie. 
Jimmie was unlike any other man she had 
ever known, and especially unlike the men 
of her own tribe. She admired these men, 
in a fashion; but how dull and narrow and 
rigid and incurious they were in their 

(Continued on Page 67) 
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Put quality wiring 
inside your walls 


Build quality into your walls. It pays! When you put a net- 
If you are planning cles work of wiring under lath and plaster, be sure you are putting 
trical wiring, ask your ‘ 4 
electrical contractor_fo it there to stay. There are switches and outlets and sockets. 
the tliustrated DOoK, « ¢ 9 ‘ . m ° 
Home of a Hundred Com There’s code wire, cable, or conduit. Most of it goes where it 
orts. 
Sy i ll” oA ie Saat cannot be seen—but every piece of it counts. To be sure of its 


General Electric C any 3 6+ 
pt emg uality—specify a GE Wiring System throughout. 
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GE wiring materials may add a few dollars to the first cost— 
but this extra cost, which you pay as good insurance against 
future trouble and expense, will not add one tenth of one per 
cent to the total cost of the house. Insist upon quality you know. 
Make sure that every piece of material that goes into your walls 
is marked G-E. That mark—familiar on electric fans and Mazpa 
lamps—stamped on great turbines, motors and electric locomo- 
tives—is always a guarantee of quality and permanence. 
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Height of rack 48" 


Temperature 72° 


ECENTLY we drained and cleaned the 

transmission and differential gears of a well- 
known standard car. Then they were filled with 
one of the best gear greases now in general use. 
We let the car coast from a four-foot rack. 


The distance traveled was 261 feet. 


Next we drained and refilled the gears with the 
new Alemite Transmission Lubricant. 


This time the car coasted 317 feet. An extra 56 
feet! An increase of 21% in free-running ability. 


Actual driving 


But what would it do under actual driving 
conditions ?— We put a measured amount of gas- 
oline in the tank. We drove the car till this was 
used up. Recorded the number of miles. 


We repeated this driving test four times under 
identical conditions with four leading makes of 
gear grease in transmission and differential. 
Then with Alemite Transmission Lubricant. 
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We expected a difference. But the amount of 
difference was truly amazing. 


With Alemite Transmission Lubricant the car 
actually delivered from 1 to 1% more miles 
per gallon of gasoline than with any other. 


What this means 


This means that for: every 10,000 miles you 
drive you can now save from 50 to 66 gallons 
of gasoline. Simply by using this new type gear 
lubricant in your transmission and differential. 
And you'll find your car will have better power 
and pickup in addition. Try it today. 


This new lubricant is an Alemite product. 
Backed by three years’ research of the country’s 
foremost automobile lubricating engineers. So 
you know you can accept these statements—as 
fact—not mere claims. 


Alemite Transmission Lubricant is not just an- 
other gear compound. It is a new principle. It 
contains none of the so-called “‘ fillers,” the harm- 


ALEMITE 


Transmission Lubricant 


“Reg. U. S. Pat. Of ' 
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Ordinary Gear Compounds 
average coasting distance 
261 feet 


ALEMITE 
Transmission 


Lubricant 
3/7 feet 


Save 50 to 60 gallons of gasoline every 10,000 miles 





ful acids and other devices commonly used to 
give grease thickness. That’s why it gives such 
astonishing results. An advance in automobile 
lubrication almost as important to you as the 
famous Alemite high pressure lubricating 
system. Ask for it at your nearest Alemite 
Service Station. 


Every 2000 Miles 


Have your gears cleaned and refilled with Ale- 
mite Transmission Lubricant every 2000 miles. 
Just drive in where you see the Alemite sign. 
You’il never have costly transmission or “rear 
end” troubles. Your car will stay young. You'll 
get more miles to the gallon. And your gears 
will never stick, even in zero weather! THE 
BASSICK MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 2660N. 
Crawford Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Canadian 
Factory: Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Belleville, Ontario. 








Important Note! 


HE chart at left shows the 

results of a friction test of 
Alemite Transmission Lu 
cant le in the laboratories 
of the y nan Institute of 
Technol . Note how, com- 
pared with ordinary gear 
compounds, Alemite shows 
by far the lowest friction 
throughout. 
This scientific test shows why 
Alemite increases the free- 
running ability of your car to 
such a marked extent. Also 
why it retains its lubricating 
power far 
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(Continued from Page 64) 
subconscious self-satisfaction and their de- 
pendable honesty! Jimmie had dependable 
honesty too; but what a different, what a 
superior and finer mind! Of course, he was 
five years younger than herself, but did 
that matter? Besides, she had frankly told 
him her age—after he had guessed twenty- 
seven—and he did not seem to mind in the 
least. She knew him now, at the end of 
twenty-five or thirty sittings; she knew 
him through and through; and he was 
sound through and through. And she had 
decided that he was, or would be, a great 
painter—no doubt the greatest painter of 
the age. He had taught her an immense 
amount about life and art and Paris and 
the European outlook and such things. In- 
deed, he was a Titan. Yet not on these 
counts did she adore him. She adored him 
because he had fought for her on the pave- 
ment in front of the Café de Versailles, and 
because he had such dark, wistful eyes, and 
such an appealing voice and such gentle ges- 
tures, and because he was a baby. Strange 
that he could be at once a Titan and a 
baby. Butso it was. He had no more no- 
tion of looking after himself than a baby. 

And if he had taught her, she had taught 
him. She had softened some crudities and 
she had shown him what a woman thinks, 
and how and why; and he had learned 
eagerly and thankfully. 

Her maid— French 

“Monsieur Arroll,”’ 

“A little moment,” said Claribel. 
range me this tulle, Louise.” 

She was agitated—and for an excellent 
reason. She was convinced in her heart 
that Jimmie had come to ask her to marry 
him, and she very well knew that she would 
not refuse him. She had noticed the fre- 
quent tendernesses in his voice, the admira- 
tion in his eyes, the shy hesitations in his 
adoring demeanor. At least once, she 
judged, he had been on the very edge of a 
proposal in his studio, but timidity had 
held him back. She could not be mistaken. 
In half an hour, in an hour, she would be an 
engaged girl, with vistas of thrilling hap- 
piness stretching before her. 

Fortunately, she was under no obligation 
to consult anybody. She had no ties; she 
had full control of her own plenteous money. 
Imagine having to obtain consent to marry 
a painter from one of those queer, good, 
misguided persons who had given her the 
ridiculous name of Claribel—after some 
ridiculous poem of Tennyson's! Awful! 

She passed, shaking, into the drawing- 
room, Louise following her as far as the 
bedroom door with pats and smoothings of 
her skirt. She stood hesitant, frightened 
and blissful in the doorway, showing her- 
self for admiration, at her very best; not 
offering herself, but expecting to be de- 
manded. She smiled exquisitely, and her 
lower lip trembled. Nothing of the out- 
door athletic girl in her now! She was the 
indoor, the boudoir girl, richly attired, 


now came in. 


“Ar. 





molded and prepared for love. She made a 
splendid vision in the luxurious, luminous 
drawing-room. 

And there stood Jimmie, somewhat 
threadbare in his neat lounge suit. Might 
he not be disconcerted, impeded, by her 
luxury, by the economic difference between 
them? Nothe! He had a mind above such 
accidents of fortune. He had genius, out- 
weighing any quantity of money; and 
moreover, like all artists, he had a taste for 
luxury—could not resist it. 

They sat down. She noticed that he was 
just as nervous as she was, and this lessened 
her own nervousness and gave her confi- 
dence. 

“I'm so glad you’ve come,” she said 
brightly, “‘because I wanted to ask you 
something.” 

“Yes?” 

“T want you to let me buy that portrait. 
I should have mentioned it this morning, 
but I felt a bit awkward about it.” 

“I'm glad you didn't,” said Jimmie. 
“And I’m sorry you mentioned it now. Be- 
cause I don’t want to part with it.” 

“Why not?” She asked the question, 
but she knew the answer. He wished not to 
part with it because he felt the absolute 
necessity of having her reminding portrait in 
his studio. Still, she repeated, “‘ Why not?” 

“Tt’s not good enough,” said Jimmie. 
“T don’t like it well enough to let it go.” 

“But, Jimmie, I’ve set my heart on hav- 
ing it. I think it’s simply beautiful.” 

Jimmie shook his head. 

“No, I must be firm about that.” His 
voice sounded hard to her. He added, 
**May I tell you right out what I’ve come 
for? I want ——”’ 

The fatal words were on the very edge of 
his lips when he stopped and jumped up. 
Claribel was crying; she was sobbing. His 
attitude concerning the portrait, acting on 
her extremely excited nerves, had overset 
her. She was perhaps quite as startled by 
the tears as himself. But there they were! 
And Jimmie was gravely disturbed. He 
was absurdly disturbed. For it is a re- 
markable fact that, though a woman's tears 
mean vastly less than a man’s, her—shall 
we call it effervescing?—point being much 
lower than a man’s, a young man will treat 
those tears just as seriously as if he had 
shed them himself. 

Jimmie thought it was his duty somehow 
to stanch them; but he could not devise 
any method of doing so, and he was aware 
of remorse. Also he saw the utter impos- 
sibility of asking her for a loan. Indeed, the 
situation was excessively delicate and de- 
manded for its handling all the experienced, 
wise, diplomatic ingenuity of a man of the 
world. And Jimmie knew too well that he 
was by no means a man of the world. 

He merely hovered around the fount of 
tears in a state of rather silly indecision, 
suffering acutely from the shock which al- 
ways accompanies an increase of knowledge 
of the baffling psychology of women. At 
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wholly unpleasant. 
the spectacle of her woe. The tears soft- 
ened her. They gave her a touch of non- 
sense which hitherto, according to Jimmie’s 
observation, she had lacked. They indi- 
cated to him that never in the future could 
he talk to her as to another man. Formerly 
he had liked her because she could be treated 
as a male comrade. Now he liked her rather 
more because she had suddenly ceased to 
be a male comrade, Her tears melted her 
and they melted him too. 

As for Claribel, what she chiefly felt was 
resentment and disillusion. And she also 
enjoyed her tears. Then she remembered 
her Spartan youth, and with a heroical 
effort resumed command of herself, And 
then she opened her bag and began to re- 
build her damaged complexion. Never in 
the old days would she have put powder to 
face in the presence of a man, But things 
were changed. Neither of them spoke a 
word. It was most ridiculous. Jimmie sat 
down again. 

At length he said, “I’m awfully sorry. 
You shall have the portrait.” She looked 
at the radiator, there being no fire. “But 
of course," he added, “I shall give it to 
you. I really couldn't take anything for it.”’ 

Whereat she sobbed once more. 

“Can’t you see I can’t accept presents 
from you?” she mumbled inarticulately. 

“I beg pardon,” said he, comprehending 
nothing. 

She made a new attempt. 

“TI say, it’s fearfully nice of you, but I 
can’t accept presents from you.” 

“Then I'll sell it to you at any price you 
like,” he yielded, beaten. 

But she continued to weep and to 
mumble. 

“I know what a genius you are, and I 
wanted to be able to say I'd bought a pic- 
ture from you when you were unknown.” 
And more loudly and distinctly: “ How- 
ever, it doesn’t matter.”’ 

Jimmie stood up again. He wanted to 
cry himself, for she had become to him the 
most touching and heavenly sight ever seen 
in the world. She had become exquisite, 
fragile, defenseless and desirable, Simulta- 
neously, it occurred to him that in certain 
circumstances there is only one right 
method of stanching a woman's tears. He 
used that method. 

The mayor of the sixth arrondissement, 
with the French flag tied round his rich 
waist, united them in marriage. Claribel 
never knew that had she begun to weep five 
seconds later than she did, the direction of 
her whole life would have been changed, for 
her sentiments would never have survived 
the blow of being asked for money when she 
was expecting to be asked for love, And 


Jimmie’s heart would stop beating at the | 


mere awful recollection of the moment, 
when her tears, in the nick of time, saved 
him from stepping over a precipice into 
into what? 


WHO’S WHO-AND WHY 


is but an easy and an obvious step, to 
Chelsea I migrated and there, after some 
seven years from first to last of breaking 
lances against palette and canvas without 
apparent result, I bought sticks and paraffin 
and immolated my entire harvest. 

I have never regretted it, nor have I 
regretted spending seven years in this 
manner. One art is the tutor of its fel- 
low, and what a man may have learned 
and failed to apply to canvas may very 
well stand friend and monitor to him in 
other ventures. So I went on the stage, 
not in desperation but with a very solid 
conviction, that I could act. Let’s have 
done with modesty —I still believe I can, 


though by some curious magnetism of ink 
and persuasion of pen I found I had writ- 
ten myself off the stage into the pages of 
various periodicals, 

My first story—it was bought by THE 
SATURDAY 


EVENING Post—was called 
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Eggshell. It has since struck me it was a 
somewhat brittle substance upon which to 
base a new career. I wrote it solely for my 
own amusement, and confess I thought 
there was a mistake somewhere when I re- 
ceived the check. (In parentheses, witness 
how readily the human mind becomes cal- 
lous: I now conceive there is a mistake 
somewhere if I don’t receive a check). 
Every author—and by author I imply one 
that possesses a literary conscience, which 
no one should ridicule since it is a very dire 
affliction—every author, I imagine, works 
under the guidance of a single star, and all 
his writings spin on a single axis. Now I 
have an ambition and a single axis, though 
I am ashamed to mention this fact in 
illustrious company. I have a healthy and 
modest ambition that my literary compass 
should never go far beyond the reaches of 
a pot of marmalade. Herein is no paradox, 
though ambition and marmalade would 


seem to have little in common. 
yearn toward the bittersweet—-the familiar 
and the intimate. And I believe that the 
greatest wonders and the dearest mo- 
ments, the tragedies and the joys, are 
never far removed from the simple objects 
of every day. Love awakens and is lost in 
the most recognizable places. We have no 
need to seek for love in the high Alps or 
lose it in muttering ravines when it smiles 
at us across our breakfast tables or flings 
away and disappears with the click of a 
latch. 

The acute crises of life, so I conceive, 


hold their own very well before a wall paper | 


at one and fourpence a piece. They are 
rendered the less acute if backgrounded by 
restless splendors and a fretwork of spire 
and dome. The keynote of humanity is its 
simplicity, and surely it is an author’s job 
to surprise that simplicity and not to 
decorate it. 
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“YANKEE” 


Ratchet Breast Drill 
cuts continuously 
The “Yankee” DOUBLE Ratchet 


enables you to drill in places too cramped 
for other drills to operate. It saves lost 
motion because every movement of 
crank, whether back or forth, sends 
drill into work, 

And that's- only one of five ratchet adjust- 
ments. A touch on Ratchet Shifter gives 
Piain Drill, Left-hand Ratchet, Right-hand 

Ratchet, DOUBLE 
Ratchet, or Gears Locked, 


Two speeds; you can 
change instantly without 
removing drill from work. 
Just shift lever at base 
of hub, 
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THE PASSION FOR THE 
PRIMITIVE 


A Pennsylvania Stat«back of 1700 


The honored old ship is being un- 

loaded in haste this very year. All its 
cargo of old furniture is jettisoned three 
hundred years after its cruise to the New 
England shore. The traditional treasures 
that came on that supposedly overloaded 
boat, the reputed chairs and chests and oak 
cradles, are now known to be of American 
wood, The scrutiny of experts can differ- 
entiate the oak, the fir and the pine of Eng- 
land from the wood of New England. 
Every authentic specimen of the period has 
had the minutest going over, no matter 
what the ancient historical society label 
might declare. Not a stick survives of that 
much-vaunted cargo. 

Material fixes origin in those early days 
before lumber was a matter of shipment. 
For the seventeenth century it is a clew far 
more definite than workmanship, for the 
early colonists were English in their tradi- 
tions of making things. It was the new 
material around them that changed their 
methods. In adapting the new woods of 
the new clearings to the many needs of the 
settlements where every home needed fur- 
niture for its new rooms, early American 
furniture came into being. It deserves 
honor, high place, appreciation. The early 
American, the primitive furniture of the 
colonies, has all these and more today. 


[ite are unloading the Mayflower! 


Americanizing Early Furniture 


How proudly the sons and daughters of 
colonial families used to say of their family 
furniture “It came over in the Mayflower!” 
or “It came in the good ship Anne.” But 
there has been an adjusting of all the old 
cargoes. So much greater is the honor of 
being early American, so much greater the 
recognized value of a native origin than a 
transatlantic, that the early ships have 
been eagerly emptied piece by piece. No 
ionger do we hear the formula so familiar as 
to have become a subject of gibe and jest. 
Once the jettison began, Elder Brewster’s 
chair, long reverenced as holding the Pil- 
grim leader on the deck and in the cabin of 
the Mayflower, is now thought to have been 
made by a sailor on a later voyage to oc- 
cupy his long idle hours and furnish a good 
chair for the head of the church in the new 
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_ colony, a man accustomed to the comforts 


of an English manor—and the discomforts 
of a prison. 

Peregrine White’s cradle, the wooden 
one that tradition said was loaned the baby 
born on board the Mayflower, is withdrawn 
from his use. An American origin has 
claimed it, for the pine in its sides is stronger 
evidence than tradition. Pine like that 
grew in New England, the white pine 
whose giant branches tossed along the whole 
Atlantic slope of the American colonies. 

No one is disappointed, no one chagrined 
by these Americanizing claims for early 
furniture. ‘ Brought over by my forefather, 
the emigrant, in the first days of the col- 
ony,”’ has slipped into desuetude, but only 
to have a more patriotic thrill, a greater 
pride take its place—‘‘ Made for the first of 
my name in the colony,” or “One of the 
earliest American chairs.” The museum 
places its treasure more prominently when 
the wood has set the stamp of Colonial 
rather than Dutch or English make. 

If an English origin or a French or Dutch 
is assigned to chair or chest it must have 
been naturalized by two hundred years in 
America to be interesting to the collector 
of early American furniture. There is a 
terrible glare in the eye of a collector if a 
member of his family happens to let slip, 
“Father picked up some of his things in 
England!” Slowly but absolutely the 
taste for early American has taken posses- 
sion. “Imported from England,” “Made 
to order for a forbear in London,” “ Brought 
home by a sea captain” or “A young but 
ancestral supercargo’’—-these were sources 
of the old that used to charm; but now that 
is not the pedigree we want with the heir- 
loom, 


The Swing to the Colonial 


We want to conjure up a picture of an 
early settler furnishing his fireside with the 
rectangular, blocky, solid, puritanical 
turned chairs and high slat-backs, with 
stretcher tables and decorous gatelegs, 
with pine dressers and cupboards and 
spider-legged, letter-X candle stands. The 
collecting vision has become focused upon 
the kind of thing used by the men who trod 
the Bay path, that the Quakers had in their 
Pennsylvania farmhouses, that the Virgin- 
ians had, away from tidewater luxury. 

About ten years ago collecting fervor 
reached a turning point. The finest Shera- 
ton, the finest Chippendale had been 
pursued, classified and captured. The possi- 
bility of astonishment had become slight. 
The American master craftsmen in these 
lines had been appreciated. Goddard of 
Rhode Island was known for his block 
fronts on secretaries and highboys. Savery 
of Philadelphia had his name and fame re- 
vived as an intricate elaborator of lowboys 
and highboys, from labels left on a few, a 
very few, specimens of his handiwork, but 
his reputation has been built up by students 
in analogy, an active study in these col- 
lecting days! 

Duncan Phyfe of New York had his name 
and fame remembered as a maker of fine 
mahogany dining tables and chairs and 
sofas with easily distinguishable, long- 
curving legs in an Empire style that was all 
his own, because his clients from aristo- 
cratic Lafayette Place and Bond Street or- 
dered his furniture for their rooms, talked 
about his work, and, most important, pre- 
served his bills! Tax lists, early adver- 
tisements in newspapers, and old city 
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Another of the Same Period 


directories had been conned for knowledge of 
all the makers of clocks and chairs and beds 
since the Revolution. What next? 

Quid nune?—ever an important consid- 
eration to the advance guard in collecting, 
for the plentiful, the attained or the readily 
possible never appeals. The dealers, about 
this time, thought the Civil War and the 
“atrocian” period would be the inevitable 
next. They put forth rosewood sofas and 
fire-gilt lambrequin cornices and putty- 
colored casts, in readiness. But there are 
more active and imaginative quid nuncs 
among those who are ardent collectors 
than among those who purvey the plentiful 
antique. The pendulum of collecting taste 
swung and swung far, to the early, the 
simple, the American, of the days of the 
settlements. This had been appreciated 
once upon a time—witness the collection of 
the old antiquary of Concord, with which 
he endowed the old Massachusetts town; 
which would have given it fame had battles 
and literature not distinguished it. 


The American Wing 


What pickings there were then, when all 
New England, with all its old extensions 
and ells and attics and spinning sheds, held 
trestle tables and gatelegs and court cup- 
boards. They were to be had in exchange 
for money for a patent rocker or a piano 
lamp. The old antiquary didn’t eat enough, 
so that by his frugality he could buy court 
cupboards “over tew Watertown,” to save 
them for posterity. A museum could be 
gathered then by economy in a few suits of 
clothes, but his day bed, his armchairs, his 
settles and his chests are still the textbooks 
for the study of seventeenth-century fur- 
nishings of old American houses, 

The “early” is now the important. One 
famous collector led the way by acquiring 
a house of each Colonial period of history, 
so that there should be unity, not jumbling, 
in his ensemble, That collector's paradise, 
the American Wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, set a present-day and highly 
influential example in segregation, with one 
floor for an early Colonial setting of hewn 
beams, deep fireplace, dark-paneled cham- 
bers, and wainscot and spindle chairs 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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The particular 
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surprising. 








What do YOU value most in a tire? —7 
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Literally thousands write to tell of mileage rec- 
ords made with Mansfield Tires. 


Nothing surprising about that. 
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(Continued from Page 68) 

such as Carver sat in. The other floors keep 
later times in a harmony of setting and fur- 
niture, but it was from the oldest, the sim- 
plest, that the most active collecting ardor 
was awakened, I think. Each visiting col- 
lector, each contributing connoisseur went 
home and put his house in order. There 
was a great dragging about of heavy things, 
a banishing of Empire, a sorting out of the 
slender-legged, a pulling forth of the oldest, 
a vamping up of the decrepit, a paneling of 
rooms, a greening and graying and softening 
of what had been shiny-white woodwork. 

“T am furnishing a seventeenth-century 
room,” one hears from one after another of 
American collectors. The appreciation of 
the pine of our country’s pioneers had sent 
us all gleaning and glowering in dark cor- 
ners, in third-floor bedrooms, in woodsheds, 
in the cellars of old aunts. Reminiscent 
thoughts have disturbed us as we sat peace- 
ably in the evening. What kind of feet did 
that dejected old candle stand have, the one 
with the eight-sided top? A memory that 
its giver was miffed because we had not 
most highly esteemed it ten years ago, stirs 
in mind, Where is it now? Behind a door 
with a pyramid of pictorial bandboxes on it. 

Out it comes for diagnosis. Seventeenth 
century or the earliest eighteenth, Its 
crosspieced foot, with a final droop at the 
toes, is a apider foot, Shabby? It’s in un- 
touched original condition. ‘“ Never been 
fussed with” is the happiest of conditions 
when the two-hundred-year mark is passed. 

Then there is the old red chest in the at- 
tic, the little one with the thumb-nail groove 
along the edge, mentioned in the will of the 
builder of the house, in the phrase, “the 
key of the oid red cheat.” It’s a bit crumbly, 
but it’s a six-board chest, and has emi- 
nently satisfactory dovetailed corners. It 
gets a bed foot in the most old-time bed- 
room, with the banister-back chairs as 
neighbors. 

This has been going on everywhere. Not 
a collector but has been prowling through 
his early acquisitions, sorting, assembling, 
grouping, Sometimes things are better 
than he thought, Sometimes he announces 
a great and important auction, Sometimes 
it's only a mantel mirror of 1840 and “no 
place in the house for that,” as it is shoved 
in, far in, the side-hall closet. 


The Early Made-in-America 


The new native woods gave individuality 
and character at once to the first colonists’ 
handiwork. So instantly was the value of 
white pine recognized that Bradford tells 
the first cargo sent back was clapboards, 
and in Virginia oak logs were in the second 
cargo. American ways of making furniture 
changed from this bounty of Nature. 
Chests were made of six pieces of wood, and 
old doors can be seen today made of one 
thirty-four-inch pine board, without knot 
vr flaw. But the workmen faced lumber 
with leaves on one end and roots on the 
other, and had only their handiwork to 
subdue it, splitting, riving, wedging, maul- 
ing, adzing, boring with augers. 

Primitive living has preserved these 
simple methods down to the days of Lin- 
coln, But the lathe has always been the 
furniture maker's easy tool. It turned rived 
stick into a chair of Carver type, into the 
frame of a siat-buck or banister; could 
frame a joint stool or a stretcher table; 
turned the legs for the heavy gates and 
framea under the oval tables, and was still 
buey with the Windsors when the bandy- 
legs became the fashion on chairs and tables 
and highboys in the days of Queen Anne. 

John Aiden’s tool-trained hands—he was 
hired as a eooper, you remember— probably 
made the first and earliest New England 
table. Was it the board where was spread 
the first Thanksgiving turkey dinner we as 
a nation keep today? 

The early American enthusiasts have 
raised to a higher degree old Charles Lamb's 
collecting motto, ‘“ Contented with little but 
wishing for more.” Even though their 
house wails bulge with gathering, they 
dream of a colony-made trestle table as the 
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ultimate. The next dining table in point of 
time and favor is the gateleg. It marks a 
change in household equipment. At the 
long table of the earliest days, perhaps one 
chair was at the head, but the family sat 
down the board on forms. 

Long boards and forms where the chil- 
dren sit or kneel to eat are to be seen in the 
mountains of Georgia still. I have eaten at 
them. But when the gateleg came in, it 
was the table of the well-to-do and was 
always oval, to mark the fashion and 
change to having a set of chairs to place 
around the table. A form cannot be drawn 
up to an oval, and this radical change was 
no doubt thought a serious innovation by 
the conservatives of the 1600's, 


Claw Feet and Bandy-Legs 


There are points to be scanned in one’s 
possession of a gate-legged table. The 
monarch of them, Governor Winslow’s 
council table, now at Plymouth, has eight 
feet on the floor. Another great one has 
double gates under each great half-disk 
wing, and some tables weigh well on to two 
hundred pounds. The word “plain” is not 
an adjective to be greatly resented when 
applied to a favorite and well-thought-of 
possession. All old gate-legged tables are 
worth while, and simple turning on the legs 
and unturned stretchers are called plain. 
Better so, if untouched and unchanged as 
to top, with nutty-brown walnut, a little 
tawny at the rubbed corners, than the one 
I know of that had Spanish toes—but had 
been doweled on—and was sold by a weep- 
ing oid woman who asked that the table be 
left with her one night more before she 
parted with it forever! 

The ideal condition of all these oldest of 
American things is that they shall be in 
usable, likable, presentable shape, but in 
the rough, and so are ahead of the tinkered- 
with that may have more points, such as 
diagonal cross bracings on the frame of a 
table or perfect balls or Spanish toes if they 
have been restored heavily. There is a de- 
lightful glow of pride in the possession of a 
plain gateleg with two hundred years and 
more of wear shown in the balls on the leg 
ends, worn half an inch on the frame and 
half again as much on the oftener-moved 
gates. We agree with alacrity that gatelegs 
are always oval for every familiar untouched 
one, and, more important, our own is oval! 
We even read with complacency an udver- 
tisement of a Virginian, of twelve old gate- 
legs for $3000! 

Almost the best thing about the present 
desire for the Pilgrim era, the early Amer- 
ican, the simple, is that it is putting a 
quietus on overrestoration by putting a 
premium on original condition, simple 
finishes, bare wood, It lets an antique have 
a little atmosphere, a look of age and hon- 
orable infirmity, lets it even be “blasted 
with antiquity.” The era of overrestora- 
tion gave us bedizened sideboards and 
renovated chairs that could not be told 
from reproductions. Newness was a strange 
thing to aim for in an antique! 

The collector of early American furni- 
ture ‘‘sees"’ his treasure in the clean, clear, 
honey-colored, unpainted finish found on 
some old slat-backs and some old cupboards 
and settles, but—scrape, scrape, scrape! If 
there are accumulations of paint and var- 
nish, with weary fingers and stiffening 
knuckles, scrape, scrape, off it must come. 
It costs so much to have it done and seems 
so simple a process, each owner of an early 
piece has at least one try at doing it himself. 
Honey-colored and clean to the wood it 
has to be to have a claim to the period 
wanted. What if Copley did paint an 
early portrait of Tyng of Tyngsboro in a 
black Windsor armchair? It must be honey- 
colored today. Scrape, scrape, scrape! 

Even the somber old banister backs 
whose dull black has been their accepted 
state wherein they had a fetchy air of in- 
controvertible two centuries are now to be 
seen in shops, in dealers’ auctions, and in 
collections, in honey-colored wood, They 
have come out of mourning; they have 
gained a gay and sprightly air; they are 


hood of 1660, 
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going out into company again. This brings 
to mind a fine banister-backed armchair I 
once saw in a chicken-scratched yard be- 
hind a cabin in Maryland. It became a 
subject of parley at once with the old black 
woman who owned it. She didn’t want to 
sell it, though it was sitting out in the 
weather. 

Picturing the old armchair in dull, dead 
black by the flickering firelight at home, a 
good sum was offered her. She shook her 
woolly head. “My ole man died in that 
chair!” 

A few decades ago no one discriminated 
closely in our old furniture in America. A 
bandy-leg was as far back as anyone could 
think! Hawthorne wrote of the mountain- 
ous highboys in old houses, and had an eye 
upon the misty visions of romance in the 
old mirrors of the Province House. When 
the mother of a Southern friend expressed 
a liking for claw feet a servant was sent 
with a bagful sawed off as a gift—the fur- 
niture was too heavy to send! But all this 
time great men’s chairs were saved in honor 
of the men who had sat in them. Carver's 
chair, Brewster’s, William Penn’s—three 
of his, all caned and fine with an air of 
courts; the chair of John Maynes, governor 
of Massachusetts colony and also first gov- 
ernor of Connecticut; Jefferson’s writing- 
arm Windsor, an envied shape; Franklin’s, 
Washington's chair—the Masons own it— 
the list could be increased. Some come 
down from the days when sitting in a chair 
was a distinction—when “take the chair” 
and “chairman” had a literal meaning. 
Most of these old chairs look their part. 

Take the traditional chair of Governor 
Haynes. It dates from the neighbor- 
It curiously possesses 
both dignity and grace. It prohibits the 
word “heavy” in relation to seven- 
teenth-century furniture. It is the lightest 
chair for its great height and width of seat 
that I have ever lifted. Its walnut frame is 
as firm—it is ynrestored—as if it were a 
unit of wood, The ram’s-horn arms, of 
which they are a most graceful example, 
spread generously to offer place for elbow 
and hand. That superb cresting rises over 
the head of the one sitting in the chair like 
a background intentionally placed. The 
deep reeding on the bulbs below the arm 
and on the front leg is as fresh as when it 
was cut. Slim and strong, with a sort of 
masterfulness, it all expresses the life of 
early American days. Looking at it, sitting 
in it—its worth is realized. The fussy 
effeminacy of a regiment of Hepplewhites 
could be vanquished by such a chair. 

Familiarity with the early shows there is 
a justice in the enthusiasm for it, both for 
association with a sturdy period of history 
and intrinsically. Take a chest-on-frame. 
Only half a dozen were known a year or so 
ago, but more are coming to light. It 
offered a safe place for stowing things up 
from the floor, in the days antedating 
chests of drawers, a place to write, a place 
to open a book, for serving or for display. 


A Clock of Decorated Pine 


And a tall clock, with a decorated pine 
case, has similarly changed in value. This 
old clock has a solemn tick, pleasant to 
hear in the watches of the night, good to be 
greeted with on entering the hall after an 
absence. It has a graceful head, a bonnet 
on it, and shows an open clear face. Other 
clocks are mahogany, are inlaid, have reed- 
ings and other admirable points. This is 
pine painted in ovals and lines like bicolored 
inlay. It used to give a start to those seeing 
it aroom away, for it looks like an elaborate 
inlaid case. I can remember the way, long 
ago, many a one said, “Oh, painted.” They 
don’t say it that way. There’s a thrill in 
the voice: ‘‘Oo-0-0-o! Decorated pine!” 

Other days and other customs, espe- 
cially collecting customs. Incidentally 
the path is strewn with many tragedies, 
such as the well-remembered chest with 
fine scratched-in panels and tulips, whose 
bottom had fallen out. It was left at a 
cabinetmaker’s, at his advice that it would 
cost too much to repair it. 
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“Ef I had what that old hoss has hauled 
in his day!” sighs the old and weary an- 
tique dealer on the narrow back road. 
Horse and master are too old to go out 
now. They toiled the roads when a stand- 
ard price for lowboys was eight dollars, 
good ones up and poor ones down. He 
bought the contents of an old house for 
$250 and hauled for four days, and sold 
$2500 worth, and is still selling! 

And there are sad things to remember, 
like the friend who had a pine cupboard in 
the clean farmhouse kitchen decorated 
with gray and black swags of flowers and 
fruit in the taste of the early Dutch, for 
this was in New York State. It was worn 
a little at the doors from the hands of many 
years. A glass closet was needed in the 
dining room and the now much-to-be-de- 
sired flowers vanished before a mahogan- 
izing stain. We all have memories of the 
early that might have been acquired. I re- 
member a paneled and ball-footed hanging 
closet, the Colonial equivalent of an armoire, 
in a house at Allatoona Pass, the scene of 
“Hold the fort, for I am coming,” in a 
house otherwise stark and bare. Thereisa 
great going to see if the things are still 
there, now that the primitive is so actively 
sought for. 


Finds are Still Possible 


The early furniture of our country had 
usually gone far down in the estimation of 
its owners. The best joint stool I ever saw 
in its original ownership was in a woodshed 
in a Pennsylvania town. It was painted 
green and held flowerpots in summer. Its 
oak top had a thumb-nail edge. Its well- 
turned legs raked just the right amount. 
The stretchers were half gone from wear. 
It auctioned for fifteen cents. The best 
tavern table with an oval top was under 
an apple tree by the roadside in Rhode 
Island, with tomatoes ripening on it. 

Twoseventeenth-century stretcher tables 
come to mind, one on a lilac-shaded porch 
with a water bucket, the other in a cellar in 
New York State. The heavy framed slat- 
back with mushrooms on the arms is now 
recognized wherever it hangs in the barn 
loft. Dust it off and bring it down and say 
“Thave one!’’ Or join the others when they 
say “I know where one is!” Or be ready 
for ‘Where did you get that?” With no 
other class of possession can an owner 
openly gloat “I knew that would give you 
pause!’’ 

There are still good things to be found. 
I remember the fascination with which I 
saw the first sturdy pair of little black iron 
Continentals holding up the burning fogs 
in a women’s club fireplace. They were the 
kind to sit by, better than flashing brass 
or high-stepping Hessians. They are in the 
home fireplace now; they match up with 
the primitive in settle and gateleg and 
chest-on-frame. 

The first night the fire was burning be- 
hind them they stood outlined against the 
coals, one arm of each half crooked at 
“ Dress right!” 

“T have been puzzling why they stand 
that way,”’ said another watcher. 

“It’s because the fire is so hot on their 
backs!” 

So it is with the primitive; there is an 
appeal about a simple thing. No one ever 
wondered about what a brass andiron 
meant by a bend or a turn. 

Ever the surprise waits. In a collecting 
teighborhood, where each watches the 
other and seeks to outdo the last new pos- 
session, in an antique game where they 
never say “‘by,” a little bride came to live 
from a distant state. She was so pretty 
they all listened when ehe said: “‘ We have 
one old wooden chair that we brought with 
us. Great-grandfather was a bishop and 
wrote the story of his old parishes sitting 
in it.” She saw a stir of attention. “It has 
an arm flattened out for writing and a little 
drawer underneath to hold papers.””’ The 
eyes of her listeners were popping. She 
had a writing-arm Windsor with a pedigree! 
She had not said “‘by,” either, when her 
turn in the game came! 
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roofing. Get 


Demand answers to these questions 
before you buy any roofing 


ON’T be satisfied with such meaningless terms as 
“thigh quality,”’ “durable,” ’ eto. * when you select 
and proof of them— 





when you buy. Ask these questions and prove the answers 
by actual demonstration: 


1. 


Is this roofing strong and husky? 

Twist it; bend it. See if it is tough, if it cracks or 
breaks. Has it enough weight and body to lie flat, 
without curling, in the face of sun, wind or weather? 


Ts the slate firmly embedded in the surface? 
Put it on the floor. Kick it, scuff it. Note whether 
the small particles of crushed slate stay on or come 
off. What will sliding ice do to it? 


How do extreme temperature changes affectit? 
Put it on ice; then pour hot water on it. Watch the 
results carefully. Does this extreme and sudden 
change of temperature impair it in any way? 


Will it ‘‘run’’ under extreme heat? 

Putasample ona hot radiator. Whatever happens to the 
sample will happen when this roofing is exposed to blis- 
tering sun, on your home. Don’t buy roofing that “runs.” 


Will this roofing absorb water? 
Roofing should shed water—not absorb it. Soak a piece 
and weigh it. Avoid roofings that hold moisture. 


Is this a fire-safe roofing? 

Will flying embers ignite the roofing you put on your 
home? Ask if it is approved by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. Demand a demonstration. 


These are exactly the conditions your roof must face and 
the ‘6 Daring Tests’’ we invite you to make of Beaver 
Vulcanite Roofing. Mail the coupon for a free sample 
and don’t squander a penny for any roofing that fails to 
endure these tests. Know what ‘‘high quality roofing’’ 
means. Check the coupon for your sample now. 
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Beaver Vulcanite Plain and Slate- 
surfaced Roll Roofing 


Beaver Vulcanite Special Re-roofing 
Shingles in Beautiful Coloring» 


Beaver Vetgoeies 8 Self-specing 
ingles 


‘Beaver American Plaster 


Beaver Bestwall—th ' lae- 
ody e sapestes ples 


Ask how you can 
Re-roof or Remodel 


Now 
Take 10 months 
to pay 
FREE 
samples and complete 
details 





The Beaver Products Co., inc. 
Dept. A-8, Buffalo, N. Y. 
o Thorold, Canada 
or) The Beaver Board Co., Ltd., 
133-136 High Holborn, London, 
England. 
Gentlemen: Please send me sampies 
and descriptions of Beaver Vulcanite 


Roofing and 
listed bel 


other Beaver Products 


Name 

Address 

City } soveevennene Shate 

© Cheek here if you want details on 


how you can re-roof or remodel your 
home now and take 10 mooths to pay. 
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Every test tube tells 
a story 


HE story of Texaco con- 
quering the world with a new 
standard of purity in petroleum 
products! 
Chapter bychapter the story has 
been telling for over twenty years. 
Gliding smoothly along on the 
clean, clear, golden Texaco Motor 
Oil are millions of motors 
today, motors of land-craft, sea- 
craft and air-craft!—and their 


engines are humming with all 


the power of Texaco Gasoline. 

In a field of the strongest pos- 
sible competition, what weapon 
was strong enough to win this 
ever bigger success for Texaco? 

Quality! — swift in the proving 
wherever wheels turn! 

And that’s why the Red Star 
and the Green T by the roadside 
are not just an eye-catcher for 
business, but a sworn pledge of 
quality from the men of Texaco. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, VU. S. A. 
Texaco Petroleum Products 
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And every Parker Duofold must be a Master-piece 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


The Greater the Pen-Maker’s Skill 
The Easier the Writer’s Stroke 


before our Last O.K. goes on 
This Guarantees the Point for 25 Years 





ua 
ites 


Cy 5 


Parker Over-size 
Duofold 
$7 


' 
Lady Duofold 
$5 


Ribbon $1 extra 


Bed and Hinck 
Culor 


rea es dee 









Rivals the beauty of the Scarlet Tanager 


S, the more skill used in making a pen, the easier to 
write a good hand with it—a pen with an easy, full- 
handed grip, and a free-gliding, soft-writing point like the 
Parker Duofold Point that’s guaranteed, if not misused, 
for 25 years. 


Six points are there now in the Parker Duofold for all six . 


degrees of writing. No matter how you hold them, the ink 
will flow steadily at any speed you wish. 


Which point will you have—those for close writing and 
figure work, or the points with the freer strokes, the bolder 
strokes, or the shaded curves? 


The personality and character of your hand-writing will 
find its most natural and interesting expression through one 
of these Parker points. And yet they are pens you can lend 
without fear, for no style of writing can distort these super- 
writers. Even the Extra Fine is guaranteed like the rest. 


Parker Duofold is indeed the King of Pens and the Prince 
of Companions — handsome to own and hard to mislay be- 
cause of its Chinese lacquer-red color with smart black tips! 

Its Duo-Sleeve Cap forms an Ink-Tight Seal, and its Press- 
Button Filler is capped out of sight—out of harm’s way. 

$5 buys the Parker Duofold Jr. or the more slender Lady 
Duofold to fit slim fingers —$7 buys the Over-size Duofold 
with the bumper ink capacity. Except for size they're all the 
same—and all with the six separate Parker Duofold Points. 

Imitations can’t deceive you if you take the precaution to 
look for this imprint on the barrel —“Geo. S. Parker.” The 
genuine always bears this name— inferior pens do not. 

You can get Parker Duofold at any reputable pen counter. 
Step i in and try these six jewel-smooth points— see which 
gives your writing the most character and interest. 

THE PARKER PEN COMPANY + JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


* SAN FRANCISCO 


Duofold Pencils to match the Pens: Lady 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO + Over-sige Jr. , $3.50; Big 
THE PARKER FOUNTAIN PEN CO., LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 
TEE PARKER PEN COMPANY, LIMITED, 2 AND 5 NORPOLK 6T., STRAND, LONDON, ENGLAND 


Duofold, $3 
Brother’’ Over-sige, $4 
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lar point with a 
« free stroke for all 
around work including 
signature and letter- 
writing. 


for a heavier, broader 
stroke—a point almost 
as popular as the me- 
dium for correspond- 
ence and general utility. 


this smooth-gliding stub 
gives a hand distinctive 
character and interest — 
shaded, bold and free. 
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That was made by the wife 
who went plumb daft 

Over each All-America art 
and craft, 

And filled up the attic that 
Jack built. 


This is the burnt-leather 
pillow cover 

With a Gibson girl and her 
heavy lover, 

That followed the burnt-wood 
ping-pong set 

That followed the hand- 
painted taboret 

That was made by the wife 
who went plumb daft 

Over each All-America art 
and craft, 

And filled up the attic that 
Jack built, 


This is the basket of raffia 
grass 

That followed the burnt- 
leather pillow cover 

With a Gibson girl and her 
heavy lover, 

T hat followed the burnt-wood 
ping-pong set 

That followed the hand- 
painted taboret 

That was made by the wife 
who went plumb daft 

Over each All-America art 
and craft, 

And filled up the attic thot Jack built. 





These are the book ends hammered from brass 

That followed the basket of raffia grass 

That followed the burnt-leather pillow cover 

With a Gibson giri and her heavy lover, 

That followed the burnt-wood ping-pong set 

That followed the hand-painted taboret 

That was made by the wife who went plumb 
daft 

Over each All-America art and craft, 

And filled up the attic that Jack built. 


This is the space all cozy and snug 

Reserved for the antique-style hooked rug 

That will follow the book ends hammered from 
brass 

That followed the basket of raffia graes 

That followed the burnt-leather pillow cover 

With a Gibson girl and her heavy lover, 

That followed the burnt-wood ping-pong set 

That followed the hand-painted taboret 

That was made by the wife who went plumb daft 

Over each All-America art and craft, 

And filled up the attic that Jack built. 


ORAWN BY EOWIN MARCUS 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 24) 












IT'S A WISE FATHER WHO KNOWS HIS OWN CHILD 


Pather —“‘Good«by, Son, I'tt be Waiting 


Anxiousty for You" 


Jack Spratt could find no flat, 
No bungalow his bride, 

To hold her mother’s antique chairs 
With room for them beside. 


Deedle, deedle, dumpling, my son Jack 

Sat in a chair with a ladder back ; 

Now what shall he do for the crick in his 
back? 

Deedle, deedle, dumpling, my son Jack. 


Simple Simon met a shy man 
Going to a sale; 

Says Simple Simon to the shy man, 

*‘ Brother, why so pale?” 


Says the shy man to Simple Simon, 
“I’ve got to bid, and dread it.” 

Says Simple Simon to the shy man, 
“I’m married too. You said it!” 





Little Jack Horner 
Sat in a corner, 

Twirling an auger in play. 
Said his father, “Don’t fret, 





ORAWN BY DONALG MC KEE 


When the Wife Returns — Though You Haven't Done a Thing Out of the Way 

















Son (Year Later)—“‘Ah There, Daddy, Don't 


You Know Me?" 


We may make of our pet 
A great worm-hole borer some day.”’ 

When good King Arthur ruled his land, 
He was a goodly king; 

He said, ‘Our realm has no antiques; 
We'll remedy this thing.” 


A ruling then the king did make, 
With statesmanship sublime, 

That furniture should henceforth date 
By daylight-saving time. 


All chests and chairs were aged thereby, 
New beds made old and weak; 

For every piece had gained an hour 
And thus became antique. 


Bye, Baby Bunting, 
Mother's antique hunting. 
Quoth Baby B, “The h— you say, 
That means we get no meals today!” 


Hey, diddle, diddle! 
’T was bent in the middle, 


But rarer than any blue 
moon; 

And that mean Flora 
Knopp 

Beat me out to the shop 

And motored away with my 
spoon! 


Pay a taxi four bits to ride 
up to the Ritz, 

To see a collector who smirks 
as she sits, 

Mourning rings on her 
fingers, on her breast 





cameos, 
She can buy heirlooms 
wherever she goes. 





As I was going to buy aome 
pegs ae 
I spied a chair with bendy 
98; ie 
Bandy legs and Spanish 


toes. 
I fell for it hard, and I paid 
through the nose, _ 
Kenneth Carrick. 


Never Say Die 


“T'VE got'to stop at this 

tailor shop a minute,” 
said Lemuel P. Simpson, 
the well-known filling- 
station locator, of Jones- 
ville, Indiana, “If you wait for me I'll drive 
you home. My wiie’s mother, Mrs. Elias 
Jennings, is playing in an invitation golf 
tournament at the Jonesville Country Club, 
and had to have her knickers pressed, Very 
few people know it, but the old lady is away 
up in the nineties; but her hand is just as 
steady as yours and she gets her color on as 
even and nice as my daughter, who is only 
seventeen. 

“T’'ll never forget how mad she was when 
I bought her an electric on her eighty-fifth 
birthday. She said it was too slow for her 
and she wouldn’t make up till I’d promised 
to exchange it for a sports roadster. 

“‘She’s really the life of her set cut at the 
club. Her hearing’s perfect and she never 
misses any gossip. She can find a lost golf 
ball without glasses. The way some of the 
women carry on makes her mad. She has 
worn bobbed hair ever since she was ninety, 
but she is threatening to let it grow, be- 
cause, she says, a lot of old ladies are cut- 
ting theirs and making it commen,” 
McCready Huston. 














“Now, Now, Dear — You've Entertained Mr. Gwibb Long Enough!"* 
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Duocraft| 


6% 


Duofold 
Health Underwear Co. 


now offers you 


Duocraft 


Knitted Coats 
& Pull Overs 


Designed, knitted and 
tailored by the makers 
of Duofold Health 
Underwear, Duocraft 
Knitted Coats and Pull 
Overs can be depended 
upon to offer you some- 
thing unusually good in 
knitted coat service. 

At men’s furnishing 
and department stores— 
ask to be shown the new 
Duocraft features of 
comfort, serviceability 
and neat fitting qualities. 


Moderately priced 


$522 to 910.22 
Duofold Health Underwear Co. 
Mohawk, N. Y. 


Makers of 


Duocraft 
The All Purpose 
Knitted Coats 
& Pull Overs 
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| guided him straight to a door at the far end 
| of a corridor, and Mel found himself being 
| ushered into a private office that might 

have been an eagle’s nest, the way it over- 
| looked the view. Far below, the harbor 
| could be seen—the ships like models, the 

Statue of Liberty a foreshortened doll in 
| the distance. 

“Mr. Sangster,”’ said the boy; and un- 
conscious that he had let a hunter in, he 
went back to his post at the entrance of the 

| grove. 
Vv 

| ITVHE golden bird sat at his desk, and like 
all his kind, he looked more 
| human than the other birds around him— 
| a stocky, friendly man with mutton-chop 
| whiskers and a flair for old-fashioned col- 
| lars and ties; a stocky, friendly man who 
was known to his colleagues as Deacon— 
possibly because he knew his way so well 
around a horse. On the desk in front of him 
was a bronze statuette of Telluride II, a 
brown gelding which had made more money 
for its owner than any other four-year-old 
of its year. 

“Mr. Melville?” he asked, looking up 
from the card which the boy had given him. 

“Yes, sir,” said Mel. He hesitated, 
searching his soul for a new opening and 
finally finding one. “I’m selling blue sky,” 
| he said, meanwhile producing his sample 
book and opening it at that heavenly shade 
of velvet. “I’ve worked out a new method 
of making color, and I'd like to show you 
how good it is, and how profitable it’s going 
to be too.” 

Now, though Mel didn’t know it, the 
Deacon had it in his mind that color meant 
paint, and he was interested in paint, be- 
cause paint meant lead and lead meant 
| money to the Deacon. But as much as he 
| knew about paint, he prided himself upon 
knowing men and horses better; and look- 
ing at this earnest, slightly grim young man 
who was standing by the side of his desk, 
| it may be that the Deacon saw something 
| which reminded him of a young Thorough- 

bred who might show speed on the straight- 
| away if he were given a chance to limber 

his legs a little before he reached the turn. 

“Sit down,” he said. “Let's see what 
you've got.” 

Mei showed him the figures and esti- 
mates, meanwhile singing the accompani- 

| ment which he thought most likely to 
charm. 

“As far as I can make it out,” said the 
older man, moistening his thumb as he 
turned over the pages—moistening his 
thumb as an old-fashioned player will some- 
times do when dealing the cards—‘‘ you're 
asking me to bet ten thousand dollars that 
you can make a hundred thousand.” 

“No, sir; the odds are better than that,” 
said Mel earnestly. “I'm asking you to bet 
ten thousand dollars once that we can 
make a hundred thousand dollars every 
year.” 

“But how do I know it will only cost 
ten? These figures— these estimates—could 
they be checked up?” 

“Yes, sir; every figure there!” ex- 
claimed Mel breathlessly. 

“And your method—your process— 
whatever you call it—that could be checked 
up too?” 

“Yes, sir!” exclaimed Mel again. “It’s 
working right now, on a small scale, of 
course—-one of the prettiest, simplest things 

ever saw.” 

“Probably hasn’t got a tinker’s chance,” 
thought the Deacon, rubbing his head; 
“but it might be a pretty good ten-to-one 
shot at that.” One of the strangest allies 
made invisible entrance then and went and 
stood by the side of Mel. “That's right,” 
thought the Deacon, “I’m forgetting the 
income tax. If I put up ten thousand and 
lose it, I can deduct it from my income. So 
I'd only be losing five thousand, and that’s 
a better percentage yet.” 

Every horseman likes to dream of win- 
ning a twenty-to-one shot; otherwise he 
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BLUE SKY 


(Continued from Page 5) 


might not bea horseman. And if the profits 
continued for five years it would be a 
hundred-to-one shot — less that confounded 
ineome tax of course. 

“T don’t know—I don’t know,” he said 
aloud, the golden birds being cautious, 
when all is said and done, because of the 
times they have felt the shot go whizzing 
past their tails. “I might possibly have it 
looked into. . . . You say your name 
is James J. Melville?” he asked, looking at 
the card again. 

Yes, sir.” 

The Deacon turned the ecard over and 
poised a pencil over it. “You might give 
me a reference or two,” he said; “I guess 
your bank’s as good as any.” 

Mel's heart sank so low that one might 
wonder if it would ever come up, and his 
thoughts turned to old Philander Adams 
back home, swinging a mean pen every 
time he had a chance to tell the people 
what he thought of James J. Melville as a 
business man. 

““My last chance, and here it: goes,’ 
thought the young man bitterly, “‘and all 
because I've no one else.”’ But there he 
stopped; and if you had been watching 
him you might have seen more plainly 
than ever that grim look which had been 
growing upon him during the past two 
weeks. ‘And I don’t see how it’s going to 
hurt anybody,” he breathlessly told him- 
self, ‘and it’s certainly no use referring to 
Mr. Adams.” 

All this hadn’t taken long, the thoughts 
flashing over his mind like the shadows of 
fence pickets on a racing car; but by the 
time he had reached “‘it’s certainly no use 
referring to Mr. Adams” he knew that he 
mustn’t pause any longer. 

“How about the Tenth National Bank 
of New York?” he said, trying to speak in 
an unconcerned voice as he repeated the 
names which he had seen on his namesake’s 
bank books; “and—and the Rhinelander 
Trust Company?” 

“Good!” said the Deacon, nodding with 
satisfaction; and after he had written them 
down he left the room, walking with a 
stocky purpose as a determined horseman 
will sometimes walk to the betting ring to 
see what information he can get on a horse 
of his choice. 

“‘He’s gone to phone the banks,” thought 
Mel, and suddenly found it rather hard to 
breathe. “I don’t care though. He simply 
can’t lose; and it isn’t as though I hadn’t 
been fair with him. And he’s going to verify 
the estimates, and I'm charging him noth- 
ing for the use of the mill back home; and 
after all, it isn’t what the banks tell him 
that really matters. It’s whether or not I’m 
able to make the dye.” 

But for all that, he didn’t feel any too 
happy with himself; and when Deacon 
Sangster returned a few minutes later with 
a favorable look, Mel felt more worry than 
joy, and no one watching him would have 
thought that this was his moment.of vic- 
tory; that this was the moment when with 
all the odds against him he had succeeded 
at last in catching his golden bird. 

“Son,” said the Deacon, “I’m going to 
take a chance on this blue sky of yours; 
but seeing that I’m sailing tomorrow, I’m 
going to turn you over to my secretary now. 
He’s just come back from lunch.” 

Mel found it harder to breathe than be- 
fore when he heard “sailing tomorrow.” 

“Where are you going, Mr. Sangster,” 
he asked, wondering whether he looked as 
guilty as he felt—“‘around the world?” 

“No, to Paris and London,” said the 
Deacon, ringing the bell. “I expect to be 
gone a couple of months, but Mr. Phipps 
will take care of you while I’m away.” 


vi 


R. PHIPPS had one of those keen 
faces which are sometimes seen on 
bank managers who skip in and out of the 
tellers’ cages as though looking for suit- 
cases which are being slyly filled with 
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money. And the first thing that Mr. Phipps 
wanted to know, as soon as he and Mel were 
alone together, was how in the name of Ned 
the latter had reached the presence of Mr. 
Sangster without having first passed 
through the hands of Mr. Phipps. 

“You were at lunch, weren’t you?”’ asked 
Mel as politely as you please. 

“Yes; but that doesn’t make the slight- 
est difference,” said Mr. Phipps, the Great 
Aggrieved. ‘It is one of the first rules in 
this office that no one can see Mr. Sangster 
except through me.” 

You could tell that he was going to brood 
upon this matter, and that in the meantime 
he looked upon Mel as an interloper who 
would have to be watched. They made up 
an agreement, however, upon the lines 
which had been passed upon by the Dea- 
con, Mr. Phipps adding a few conditions of 
his own, breathing through his nose as he 
did so, as though thinking, “I’ll teach him 
to see Mr. Sangster without seeing me 
first!” 

Perhaps with this same object in mind, 
he selected a particularly conservative firm 
of auditors to go over Mel’s figures of costs 
of chemicals and such; and when these 
were passed, he sent a pessimistic old pro- 
fessor of chemistry up to Melville—a lean 
old boy with fishy eyes who ‘took quite a 
shine to Aunt Abby’s cooking. Old Fish- 
Bye stayed with Mel three days and would 
probably have started a double chin if he 
had stayed three more. 

Mel had a woodlot down by the Quine- 
baug which hadn’t been cut yet—a wood- 
lot with about fifty cords of standing oak 
which he had been saving for future winters. 
He sold this to Danny Lillibridge for two 
hundred dollars cash and went back to the 
city with the professor. 

“I think we can start ordering the equip- 
ment now,” said Mr. Phipps, grudgingly 
enough, after reading the professor’s re- 
ports on Mel’s experiments. “‘ But only the 
strict essentials, remember. I can’t accept 
the responsibility for anything more than 
that.” 

It was easy to see from his manner that 
nothing was going to get past him—that he 
still suspected there was a trick in it some- 
where. 

“Tf he ever finds out about those refer- 
ences,” thought Mel on his way uptown to 
his boarding house late that afternoon— 
the last order for equipment in the mail— 
“that finishes me, all right!” 

In his abstraction he didn’t notice that 
he was stepping off the sidewalk to cross the 
street directly in front of a towel-delivery 
flivver which was about to meet a taxi. 
There was a double blast of horns, a shout, a 
swerve, the crash of two cars ramming to- 
gether; and poor Mel, down on the asphalt 
between the two machines, felt a stream of 
water from one of the broken radiators 
scalding his face, tried to move his head, 
found to his mild surprise that he couldn’t, 
heard a diminishing voice saying dimly, 
“There he is—under there. He’s dead, 
isn’t he?” 

And down—down—down slipped the 
last of the Melvilles; down—down—down 
to those dark depths of which the tragic 
poets ever have liked to sing. 


vir 


HE next morning Mel was in the Broad 

Street Hospital, bandaged to the eyes 
and comfortable enough except that the 
top of his head felt funny and his face was 
smarting as though indignant at the band- 
ages. He was, he noticed, in a private ward, 
which puzzled him a little. However, he 
didn’t puzzle much, the top of his head for- 
bidding. So he lay there quietly enough 
and watched the nurse straighten his 
room —a plump little girl with snappy brown 
eyes who had a mind far above looks, of 
course, but who still managed to iet a bit 
of her hair stick out from under the front 
of the cap. 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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his Unique Pledge takes the 
gamble out of Used Car buying 


Thousands are buying Unused Transportation under this unique 










plan that eliminates “Purchaser's Risk’’"—and guarantees service. 






Buy a used car from Studebaker Dealers with the utmost con- 






fidence—they have adopted this pledge for your protection. 








aii PES RAV: ; ‘ HIS pledge ends the doubts and fears of the 
epromnennerenre he eee sc average person considering a used car. It 


eliminates guesswork. And takes the purchaser's 
« risk out of buying. 

Pledge to the Public 

| on Used Car Sales 


H a 













It is a scientifically developed plan. A method 
perfected by leading Studebaker Dealers through- 
out the country. Men who sought to put used car 
selling on a business-like basis. 
































What they tell you about each car is fact and 
truth. And backed by their personal guarantee in 
black and white. Surely it will pay you to look for 


] Allused cars offered to the public shall be honestly represented. 


If a car is suitable only tor a mechanic who can rebuild it, oF for some one 
who expects only a few months’ rough asage on a camping trip, it must 





i be sold op that bess, ach car must be sok for just what tb this pledge if you want to buy a used car with con- 
| fidence and with safety. 
| 2 All Studebaker automobiles which are sold as CERTIFIED 
| CARS have been properly reconditioned, and carry a 30. Not a “Used Car’’ 
H day guarantee for replacement of defective parts and free ze : é 
| service on adjustments. But Unused Transportation 
wy ihe toate te On checked returns, Studebaker cars in current serv- 
| ice reveal amazing mileage. 
os Every used car is conspicuously marked with its price in In the city of Detroit 103 Studebaker cars used 
e { plain figures, and that price, just as the price of our new in jitney service have all traveled over 100,000 
Look for I cars, is rigidly maintained. miles each. In Fort Madison, lowa, one Studebaker 
this pledge i The pee wn det savers ty sole ite ste has given 340,000 miles of dependable, satisfactory 
+ Studebak RE I hacia, cy ma of ia et ey RRS Rn service, 
pet ges sollngag In Joplin, Mo., two Studebakers have each passed 
ers’ showrooms, It 4 Every purchaser of a used car may drive it for fave days, n jOp in, bth: : wo > ude es € by lave Cat 1 passe 
is your guarantee of | eind: then; if tat selleied tee dan diediia mie ake the 150,000 mark. While Ashland, Ohio, reports 
satisfaction when : y : three that have traveled over 100,009 miles. In Pasa- 


, . apply the money paid as a credit on the purchase of an <4 . 
buying a Used Car i PPly ; ‘be P y dena, California, there are four. 

other car in stock—new or used. $ : 
i | It is amumed, of courve, that the car has not heen smashed up by collision And still another Studebaker, in South Bend, Ind., 
or other accident in the meantime has given 214,140 miles of service in the hands of 


five different owners. 


pee 

| Pledget |} é | ‘ 9 ‘ 

my Us | Not only to the public, but also to The Studebaker Corporation of America, j | Examples of “‘reserve mileage stupendous mile- 
| 
| 
: 











; ht : . ° : 
|}. whose cars-we sell, we pledges adherence to the shove policy in-sitling Yped cars, age. But it simply proves the stamina and rugged 
| by babe Seal dependability that are built into all Studebaker cars. 
: 1 ; Yet the average ‘‘used’’ Studebaker offered, has 
\ es eis PT TL Oe ON TT eT ee De seldom traveled over 25,000 miles. More often it is 
less. 
That is why you can buy a fine Certified Stude- 


baker with tens of thousands of service miles in re- 
serve. You simply buy uaused transportation, not 
a “used car.”’ A car reconditioned, and guaranteed. 
A car that looks like new and runs that way. 


Buy With Confidence 


Note the pledge printed at the left. Note the factors 
that it embodies. Note the high business principles 
that actuate its policy. 

Principles that take the guesswork out of used 
car buying. That enable you to buy a used car with 
the utmost safety and, confidence. 

In justice to yourself, talk to your Studebaker 
dealer. Find out what he has to offer. Buy no cat 
before you do. 








THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION OF AMERICA, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 








Use Whittemore’s to 
keep footwear smart 
YSTONIAN SHOE CREAM 


is world famous as the all round 
cleaner, renewer and polisher for all 


kid and calf leather. Comes in all 
wanted colors in black, white, russet, 
brown, neutral and the new shades 
of tan. Because it is so clean, so 
transparent in lustre it is the ideal 
dressing for the finer grade of ladies’ 
colored kid and leather footwear. 
Works beautifully on patent leather. 

HITE kid shoes so 

popular now can bx 
kept spick and span with 
Whittemore's 
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| “All right, Miss Bangs. 
| her to come up, please.” 





THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 76) 

He had had his breakfast—orange juice 
and oatmeal and omelet—and had listened 
to the nurse’s chat while she fed him, when 
a rap sounded on the door and Miss Bangs 
disappeared for a moment. 

“There’s a visitor to see you,” she re- 
ported, coming back. “And Doctor Lester 
says he can stay a few minutes if it’s noth- 
ing exciting. His name is Phipps. Would 
you like to see him?” 

“ Allright,” said Mel, speaking somewhat 
thickly through his bandages. “Though 
how he knows I’m here ——~” 

“He probably read about it,”’ said Miss 
Bangs. “There's quite a piece in the paper 
this morning.” 

“Well!” exclaimed Mr. Phipps when he 
entered, keen and suspicious as ever. “At 
last! How do you feel this morning?” 

“Pretty well, thank you,” said Mel from 
under his bandages. “ Awfully good of you 
to call.” 

“Not at all; in fact my duty, in a way. 
The doctor says you'll be all right in a week 
or so; but I thought I'd step up and see for 
myself. As you know, there’s quite a re- 
sponsibility upon my shoulders in Mr. 
Sangster’s absence. But—er—you think it 
will be all right to go ahead with the orders? 


| You don’t think I'd better cancel them now 
| till we see how you get along?” 


“Oh, I'm all right,” said Mel, turning a 


| bit red under his bandages and getting an 
| extra smart for his pains. “I’m not going 


to die, you know.” 

“Please!” said little Miss Bangs, with a 
warning look at the bed. 

“No, no; of course not,” said Mr. Phipps 
hastily, “I only wanted to see for myself, 
so that if necessary I could send a wireless 
to Mr. Sangster and -"" 

He was interrupted by a second gentle 


| rap upon the door, and again Miss Bangs 
| disappeared for a moment. 


“Another visitor,”’ she announced, re- 
turning with a card. “It must be all right 
or Doctor Lester wouldn't have had her 
name sent up. She says she'll stay only a 
moment, and the nurse says she’s bringing 
flowers.” 

“That's funny,”’ thought Mel, staring at 
the card through his bandages, “unless it’s 
one of the girls from the boarding house.” 
And aloud he said, in his mumbling voice, 
I wish you'd tell 


Mr. Phipps stepped back to the window, 


| not yet sure in his mind whether to send 


that wireless to Mr. Sangster. And hardly 
had he taken his station when the door 
opened again and a girl came in with an 
armful of Ophelia buds—a tall, slim girl in 


| brown who might have been a living rose- 


bud herself; one of those buds with dark- 
brown foliage and a long stem, beautiful 


| enough as she was, but promising greater 


beauty still to come. 
“Oh, Jimmy!” she said in a deep voice 
as she walked toward the bed. ‘What a 


| near one you had, poor boy!” 


She held the flowers down for him to 


| smetl, though it was mighty little that Mel 


could smell beneath his bandages but car- 
ron oil. But you can imagine how he looked 


| up at her, and tried to puzzle out in his 


funny old head who this beautiful queen 
eould be who brought him flowers and 


| called him Jimmy, and was now patting his 


hand and smiling down at him with a 
breathless little quirk of her lips. 

“Seems to me I've seen her somewhere 
too,”” he thought, his heart beginning to 
beat a bit faster. 

“TI te’ephoned your apartment first,”’ she 
told him, her voice deeper than before, 
“and no one was there—not even Higgins; 
but the paper said you were brought here, 
so then, of course, I guessed you were here 
yet.” 

Mel began to get it then, though still 
vaguely at first. Higgins—that was what 
his namesake had called the butler. And— 
yes, now he had it!—this girl who was 
standing by the side of his bed—he had 
seen her picture torn in two, rudely de- 
capitated and thrown on top of the other 
Jimmy Melville's wastebasket. 
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“She thinks I’m the other one,” thought 
Mel down underneath his bandages. ‘I 
must tell her of course.” 

But things like that aren’t told so easily 
as one might think. When a beautiful girl 
has come all the way downtown with an 
armful of roses, and is sitting by the side of 
your bed on a chair which the nurse has 
just brought for her, and is patting your 
hand and smiling at you in the friendliest 
possible manner, you don’t feel like sud- 
denly blurting out, “Madam, or miss, as 
the case may be, I don’t know you. You 
are wasting your sympathy on the wrong 
man.” It would be too much like kicking a 
baby, too much like throwing a stone at a 
young robin that was just beginning to sing. 

“And old Phippsy might smell some- 
thing too,” thought Mel, the top of his 
head feeling funnier than ever under the 
strain. “If he ever caught on that there 
were two James Melvilles, one living in 
New York and the other out of town, it 
probably wouldn’t take him long to begin 
looking up those New York banking refer- 
ences that I gave Mr. Sangster, and I’ll bet 
he’d have me stuck in jail so quick sp 

At that he closed his eyes and his head 
began to go “Tick, tick, tick,” as though 
it would never stop. 

“There!” said little Miss Bangs, who 
hadn’t been missing much that was going 
on. “I think Mr. Melville should rest now. 
We mustn’t tire him too soon.” 

“I'll drop in again tomorrow,” said the 
girl, rising. And looking down for those 
last few words which every woman loves, 
she said, “Tell me, weren’t you surprised 
to see me?” 

“Yes,”’ said Mel, truthfully enough, “I 
was ” 

* And—glad?” 

His reply was delayed for a moment; but 
when it came there was almost a touch of 
fervor in it. 

“Yes,” said he; “more than glad.” 

She patted his hand a little differently 
then; and when she had gone—she and 
Mr. Phipps going out together— Mel could 
still feel a glow where her fingers had 
touched his; a glow that seemed to work 
up his arm, and in some slight measure was 
affecting his pulse as well. 
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HE next day the girl came again. Her 

name, Mel had discovered from the card 
she had left, was Miss Madelaine Hecksher 
Scrymser; but when she entered she stopped 
for a moment at the threshold with that 
quirky smile of hers, and said in her deep 
contralto, ‘‘ Here’s little Madge again; can 
she come in?” 

“T shall tell her today,” Mel told him- 
self, as she drew up a chair to the bed and 
opened the box of flowers she had brought. 
“It wouldn't be fair to fool her any longer.” 

The flowers were snapdragons and jon- 
quils, old-fashioned, simple things which 
somehow made Mel think of Aunt Abby on 
a wash day back home—Aunt Abby, who 
always carried her suds to the flower gar- 
den whenever she emptied her tubs. 

“Aren't they lovely?” asked the girl, 
holding them up for him to see. “I don’t 
know what it is about flowers in the spring; 
but they always make me want to do some- 
thing thrilling—something beautiful, too, 
you know—before I begin to fade.” 

“Tt’ll be a long time before you begin to 
fade,” said Mel fervently beneath his 
bandages. 

He knew he shouldn’t have said it, before 
the words were out; but perhaps the flowers 
and the spring together were getting him 


too. 

“T’'ll have to tell her,” he told himself 
with something like a groan as she whisked 
away to arrange the flowers. “I ought to 
be kicked for fooling her like this.” 

But when she returned to the chair by 
his bed she had something else to show him. 
She had brought a morning paper and two 
books——the first a foolish volume of palm- 
istry, the second an even more foolish book 
of verse. 

“I’m going to read to you,” she said, 
“and then I’m going to tell your fortune. 
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I never noticed till yesterday what nice 
hands you have.’”’ She smiled at him for a 
moment, again with that saucy little quirk 
at the corner of her mouth. “Which will 
you have first?” she asked. ‘‘The paper 
or the poetry?” 

“Whichever you like,” he almost 
mourned, and began phrasing to himself 
the opening sentence of his coming confes- 
sion: “‘ Miss Scrymser, I can’t begin to tell 
you how I hate to say this ——” 

So first she read the headlines, dipping 
into an interesting story now and then; 
and when that was over she picked up the 
book of poetry and opened it to where, un- 
seen, a marker had been placed. 

“You’re sure you like poetry?” she 
asked. 

“Yes,” he said, off his guard for a mo- 
ment. “I used to try to write it when I was 
a kid.” 

“T love that!” she said in a deeper voice 
than she had used before. 

Perhaps he -had some vague idea of 
showing her that he wasn’t altogether a 
bad egg before he told her how meanly he 
had fooled her. 

“‘T translated quite a lot of Schopenhauer 
once,” he continued. ‘And I wrote my 
first poem when I came to those lines of his 
about the three most beautiful things in 
the world—the chord of the minor seventh, 
the color, blue and—and—lI guess I’ve for- 
gotten the other,” he concluded, smarting 
under his bandages. 

“Wasn't it something about love's first 
kiss?’’ asked Madge, making innocent eyes. 

“Yes, I think it was,”’ he hurriedly 
agreed; and because he was fluttered a 
little he made another break. ‘That's 
what started me, really, making blue dyes,” 
he said. “Just for fun, at first, you know; 
but it wasn’t long before I was in it up to 
my neck.” 

*Jimmy!”’ she gently chided him. ‘ You 
never told me that!” 

And still with his vague idea of showing 
her that he wasn’t altogether a bad egg, he 
continued, “First off, I stuck to the text- 
books; but after a while I got a notion that 
I might be able to deposit blue enamel on 
metals, the same as electroplating’s done. 
And though I never quite got it, one day I 
found dark-colored crystals in the bottom 
of the bath, and talk about Schopenhauer’s 
blue!” 

“But that’s wonderful!” she said, begin- 
ning to stare a little. 

He should, of course, have told her then; 
and indeed he was just clearing his throat 
when she reached over and took his hand 
and turned it, palm upward, in hers. 

“No wonder you have such artistic 
fingers,”’ she said. “‘ Now wait till I get the 
chart to be sure, and I'll tell you your 
fortune.” 

Every man who has had his palm read in 
the springtime by a tall, slim girl who re- 
minds him of a rosebud will have some no- 
tion of how Mel felt during the next ten 
minutes—especially when it comes to the 
marriage line and the Mount of Venus and 
those funny little crisscross lines which tell 
you how many children you're going to 
have. 

Miss Bangs came in before the reading 
was over— Miss Bangs, who studied men in 
her odd moments and was just then taking 
lessons on a new interne—and she had her 
palm read; and presently discovered that 
she was te be married twice and have four 
children—« revelation which caused her to 
drift over to the mirror a little later and 
pull her hair out a little farther from under 
the front of her cap. And then Mademoi- 
selle Madge, warming to her work, read her 
own lines and showed them how she was to 
be married that very year, and thea Miss 
Bangs put out her hand again and wanted 
her own dates fixed. So with one thing 
and another they had quite a time of it; 
and it didn’t seem like the same room at all 
when the visitor went hurrying off uptown 
to keep an appointment for which she was 
already half an hour late. 

She didn’t come the next day, and oh, 
how the last of the Melvilles missed her! 

(Continued on Page 81!) 
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FYE sivioes the world-changing signifi- 
cance of “‘the Curve,” and swept west- 
ward, undaunted, to discover a new continent. 


His achievement, in consequence, is set apart 
above the ordinary accomplishments of men. 


Thanks to “The Curve” 

THE VAN HEUSEN IS SMART AND 
SURPASSING—THE DIFFERENT COLLAR 
A new way was found of making collars by 
weaving them on a curve—in one piece. It was 
this discovery that enables the Van Heusen to 
fit so smoothly, so kindly, about the neck—to 
remain permanently smart. Previously in all 
collars an artificial curve was pressed and ironed 
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into several thicknesses of materials, separate 
layers and bands of fabric, stitched together, 
and stiffened by starch. Because the inside of a 
curve is shorter than the outside, when two 
pieces of stiff material are curved the inner 
band becomes cramped, setting up resistance, 
breaking into angles, wrinkles and blisters. In 
the Van Heusen alone the curve is not artificial, 
not forced on the collar. There is no wrinkling, 
no blistering, no thick band. Its smooth sweep 
is real and permanent and graceful, because it 
is woven — by an exclusive, patented process — 
into a single, multi-ply curved fabric. 


Hence the Van Heusen stands alone among collars 
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Van Heusen 
collar shown 
above illustrates how the 
permanent and faultless 
curve has been woven in 
—making it, for all occa- 
sions, the World’s smartest, 
most comfortable, and most 
economical collar. Ask your 
dealer for Van Craft, the 
new shirt with the Var 


Heusen collar attached. 
PHILLIPS - JONES 
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(Continued from Page 78) 

For him the sun didn’t shine that day; and 
nothing grew in the garden and not a bird 
sang in the trees. Miss Bangs missed her, 
too—Miss Bangs, who had spent consid- 
erable time the night before wondering how 
many of the four she was going to have by 
the first and how many by the second, and 
was eager to see if she could get any infor- 
mation on the subject. 

“That’s an awfully nice girl—that girl 
of yours, Mr. Melville,’ she said once. 

And did Mel say “‘She’s not my girl; 
she only thinks she is” or anything like 
that? He did not. Instead, he said, with 
that strange fervor which seemed to come 
to him naturally now whenever he thought 
of her, “You bet she’s a nice girlk Me— 
me—I tell you what, I never knew a nicer!” 

Toward afternoon he had one of the 
queerest ideas—an idea which surely would 
never have occurred to him if it hadn’t 
been for that dirty crack on the head which 
the flivver had given him. 

“I don’t see why I need tell her yet any- 
how,” he started by thinking. “ My name’s 
Jimmy Melville, as good as his, and it isn’t 
as if he hadn’t torn her picture the way he 
did. And if she likes to drop in here once 
in a while I don’t see why I should be the 
one to stop her. And if she says anything 
later when she sees me with my bandages 
off, I can easily tell her then that—that— 
well, anyhow, I can easily tell her some- 
thing. That is, of course,”’ he added with a 
tragic feeling inside, ‘‘if I ever see her again 
to tell her anything. Perhaps she’s found 
it out already—the reason she hasn’t come 
today.” 

But he needn’t have worried. Next after- 
noon at four o’clock Madge appeared again, 
with a shower of larkspurs this time; and 
the moment she entered the room the sun 
seemed to shine and the gardens to grow 
and every tree in the world just swarmed 
with little dicky birds, and they all began 
singing the sweetest songs together. 

This went on for a week, Mel looking 
forward to Madge’s visit more and more 
every day; and every day sinking a little 
deeper into the bog. Then one afternoon he 
was allowed to get up and dress, though the 
bandages still had to stay on his face, 
Madge evidently knew what was going to 
happen, for when she appeared at four 
o’clock she said in her deepest voice, ‘I 
thought you might be up, so I brought the 
car around. Doctor Lester says it will be 
all right, so let’s go out for a ride.” 

“Swathed up like this?” asked Mel. 

“Why not?” she asked. “It’s a closed 
car; you needn’t mind.” 

“Oh, I wasn’t thinking of myself,” Mel 
earnestly told her. ‘‘I was thinking of you.” 

And, indeed, he had been doing some 
very earnest thinking that day, not only of 
Madge but of other things as well. He had 
received his first week’s bill at the hospital 
that morning—a proud bill, what with his 
private room and his private nurse and 
everything; and after he had paid it with 
what was left of the woodlot money, he 
had just sixteen cents left. 

“T can borrow a little from Aunt Abby,” 
he had told himself; “‘enough to keep going 
till the factory starts. But I'll have to get 
away from here tomorrow and have them 
charge the rest of the bill.” 

That was one of the things which had 
been worrying him. And then there was 
the dirty trick he had been playing on a 
nice, innocent girl who had thought all the 
time that she was calling on an old sweet- 
heart. 

“T’ll tell her the very next time I see her,” 
he had almost passionately vowed to him- 
self; so that when he heard of the closed 
car waiting outside, it began to look as 
though the hand of Providence was work- 
ing to help him. “I'll tell her in the car,” he 
thought, as he went downstairs with Madge 
on one side of him and Miss Bangs on the 
other. But when they reached the car Miss 
Bangs got in too; and Mel noticed that 
she was wearing a long coat over her uni- 
form, though he didn’t see the satchel 
which she was carrying, and of course 
didn’t see the knowing smile which passed 





between Madge and Miss Bangs when his 
head was turned. 

“IT guess I’ll have to wait till I get back,” 
he sighed to himself. ‘I didn’t know the 
nurse was going too.” 

It was a handsome car, with a tonneau as 
big as a bungalow; and Madge sat over 
on her end of the seat like a tall, slim 
princess, and laughed at something that 
she saw on the sidewalk. 

“They must be awfully rich,” thought 
Mel; and again he had that feeling of long- 
ing which had first come over him when he 
had called to see his namesake. ‘They can 
say what they like,”’ he told himself then, 
“but it must be awfully nice to have a lot 
of money.” 

They went nearly to Port Chester; and 
by the time they returned to the city it 
was dark. 

The car turned and straightened, and 
turned again, till Mel couldn’t have told 
whether they were going or coming; but 
they finally stopped in front of a sumptuous 
apartment house which he thought vaguely 
familiar. 

“Come on in,” said Madge, getting out 
first and holding her hand to help him. “I 
have the nicest surprise for you!” 

Mel had his first premonition then—a 
feeling of impending doom which grew 
stronger as he crossed the sidewalk and 
entered a doorway flanked by two allegori- 
cal box trees which had been clipped into 
the shape of peacocks. And inside the hall 
the Senegambian songster suddenly ap- 
peared, complete with white gloves and 
gold-braided pill box. 

“‘E-e-e-e-e-ev'’ing, Miss Scrymser,” he 
chanted. “Going up, ple-e-e-e-ease.” 

“Good Lord!” thought Mel, holding 
back a bit. “This is where my namesake 
lives! What’s she bringing me here for?”’ 

But Madge had her hand under one of 
his elbows and Miss Bangs was helping on 
the other side, and obviously he couldn’t 
struggle much with the brunet songster 
right behind him and the elevator waiting 
infront. So Mel got in, ready for anything, 
and they were borne aloft to the tenth floor, 
where Madge led the way to the front of 
the building and rang a bell which had 
Mel’s name above it—James J. Melville— 
engraved on a card and slipped in a silver 
frame. 

“There!’’ she said, leading them in when 
a strange butler opened the door. “Isn't 
this better than the hospital? I don’t care 
if Higgins is away; I just got a duplicate 
key from the superintendent and had ev- 
erything made ready for you; and Uncle 
Ned’s leaving for Italy, so he lent us his 
butler; and here you are home again now, 
with a nurse to look after you and every- 
thing. Now didn’t I manage that beauti- 
fully? And aren’t you awfully surprised?” 

“Yes,” said Mel, altogether gone behind 
his bandages; and feeling, perhaps, that he 
ought to say more, he added in a voice 
which sounded farther away than before, 
“e Yes.”’ 

“I think Baldwin has your dinner ready, 
so I won't wait now,” she continued; “ but 
I could drop down and have lunch with you 
tomorrow if you asked me nicely.” 

“Yes,” said poor Mel again. ‘That 
would be fine, wouldn’t it?” 

She held out her hand to him, as demure 
and yet as saucy a young madam as you 
would have found in all New York; and 
almost as soon as Mel had touched it she 
had whisked away and was gone. 

From behind then Baldwin appeared, 
majestic, grave, and speaking in those 
measured tones with which every good but- 
ler likes to recite his ritual. 

“Dinner is ready, Mr. Melville,” he said, 
“any time you wish it sent up. I have laid 
out your clothes in your bedroom, sir, if 
you should wish to change.” 
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T WAS Mel’s first idea to walk right out 

and resume his own unchallenged iden- 
tity at his old boarding house. 

“But dinner’s over, there,”’ he thought, 
glancing at the clock on the mantel, “and 
if I leave here now ——"’ 
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This brought him again to the everlasting 
question of finances, Even if he wrote Aunt 
Abby that evening it would be at least two 
days before he could hear from her; and in 
the meantime he couldn’t buy much dinner 
with sixteen cents, to say nothing of inci- 
dental expenses for the next few days. 

“And anyhow,” he thought, “I can’t 
very well leave without seeing Miss Scrym- 
ser once more, It’s bad enough the way it 
is, but now to sneak off without letting her 
know ——” 

He imagined her, pale and excited, hav- 
ing the city searched for him, and the other 
Jimmy Melville’s picture being published 
in the paper with a caption over it— Miss- 
ing—a picture which would be pretty sure 
to bring about that exposure which Mel of 
the Blue Sky was now more anxious than 
ever to avoid. 

“Tf the dye once starts making money,” 
he told himself, “I can take care of oid 
Philander; and Aunt Abby will be all right, 
no matter what happens, But if Mr. 
Phipps were to find out now that I was a 
faker, and stopped everything ———”’ 

In short, though with many a misgiving, 
he finally decided to stay for dinner. 

It was a strange, quiet meal. At Mel's 
request Miss Bangs sat down with him; 
and he wouldn’t have greatly cared if the 
butler had sat down too. They were still at 
it when the phone rang, and Baldwin re- 
ported that someone wished to speak to Mr. 
Melville. 

“‘Perhapsit’s MissScrymser,” hethought; 
but when he put the receiver to his ear and 
said “Hello,” it wasn’t a deep, thrilly voice 
that answered him; it was one of those 
merry, squeaky voices which are sometimes 
heard, they say, rising above all the others 
in the Broadway cabarets. 

“Hello, Foolish!” it said. 

“TI beg your pardon?” said Mel, natu- 
rally thinking that she had the wrong 
number. 

“I said hello, Foolish! Where have you 
been keeping yourself? I've been ringing 
you every night for ages, but nobody 
swered the phone.” : 


“Oh—oh, yes,” said Mel. “I've been 
away.” 

“T'll say you have! Going to be busy 
tonight?” 


“Yes, quite busy,” he hastily answered. 

The next came after one of those pauses 
which the novelists sometimes describe as 
being coy. 

“Want me to come over?” 

“No; no, thank you; not tonight,” he 
answered more hastily than before. 

“Well, I’m coming tomorrow night,” she 
almost defiantly told him, “and I'd like to 
see you try to keep me out!" 

She laughed then and said “ Foolish!” 
again in a voice that made Mel blush be- 
neath his bandages. 

*“ And that’s the man,” he told himself, as 
he slowly made his way back to the dining 
room—“that’s the man that Miss Scrym- 
ser’s interested in! An angel like her, and 
a—and a—and a bum like him!” 

As you can see, he wasn’t far from stam- 
mering—always a sign with the Melvilles 
that they were greatly moved; but that 
was nothing to the way he felt when at half- 
past nine, in answer to a rather strong hint 
from Miss Bangs, who was making a study 
of Baldwin, he decided that he might as 
well go to bed. Baldwin had laid out a suit, 
of pajamas for him; but being old-fashioned 
so far as pajamas were concerned, Mel be- 
gan looking around to see if he could find 
one of those long white garments which are 
simply slipped on over the shoulders and 
there you are, 

He looked in the closet first, and then 
began trying the bureau drawers. 

“Great Scott!’’ he thought, coming to a 
collection of girls’ photographs. “I hope he 
hasn’t got Miss Scrymser in this bunch!” 

He read the inscription on the first pic- 
ture, and then he read the inscription on 
the second, and then he suddenly shut the 
drawer and looked as though a snake had 
bitten him. 

“And that’s the man that Miss Scrym- 
ser’s interested in!” he told himself again, 
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with an indignation that was close to horror, 
“Why, d-d-d-d-d-d-damn him, he’s worse 
than me!” 
x 

ADGE called the next morning at a 

quarter to twelve. “I thought I'd 
drop down early,” she said, ‘‘and then we 
can have a nice long lunch.” 

She was dressed that morning in one of 
the new silks—a futurist design of sweet 
peas growing up vanishing cubes—and she 
was also wearing a hat that came down over 
one eye and gave her a most intensely inno- 
cent look. 

“Do you know what I'd like today, 
dear?” she asked, doing something with her 
one visible eye that made his heart start 
playing tag. 

“No,” he said, groaning a little because 
she had called him “dear”; “tell me.” 

“T'd like to order the lunch, and serve it 
and everything. And we'll have a nice 
comfy time together, just like old friends.” 

“All right,” he weakly answered, putting 
off the moment. And then, growing panic- 
stricken at his weakness, he drew on all the 
firmness which hadn't escaped him yet and 
added, “only—-I ought to warn you--I 
have something to tell you later on.”’ 

“Old ducky,” she said, patting his shoui- 
der on her way to the telephone, “I always 
love to hear you tell me that!" 

She ordered honey dew, bisque of tomato, 
chicken a la King, asparagus, peas and 
strawberry shortcake, From that alone 
you can see how happy she was, even 
though you might have wondered where she 
expected to put her share. 

“T'll tell Baldwin to order what he likes 
for himself and the nurse,”’ she said, dis- 
appearing for a few moments after blowing 
him a kiss from the phone; and when she 
returned she took off her hat and they be- 
gan having that nice comfy time which she 
had promised him. 

It was one of the happiest lunches, made 
all the more appealing to Mel because, 
away down deep, he knew that it was the 
last which they would ever have together — 
he knew that soon he would have to tell. 
Indeed the telling came sooner than he-had 


expected. - 

Madge had finished her strawberry short- 
cake when, with that breathless quirky 
little smile of hers, she suddenly arose and 
made for Mel with the obvious intention of 
kissing him. 

“No, no!" he said, almost wildly pushing 
her away. “ You mustn't!” 

“But, Jimmy,” she said, advancing again 
to the attack, with a reckless touch of 
laughter in her glance, “why not?” 

“No, Miss Scrymser, p-p-p-please!"’ he 
exclaimed, knowing all the time how funny 
it sounded. ‘ You remember when you first 
came in, I said I was going to tell you some- 
thing? Well, I guess I'd better tell you now. 
My name’s Jimmy Melville, all right; but 
I’m not the Jimmy Melville that you think 
I am.” 

At that she took a step back and looked 
at him, as the novelists say, with growing 
horror. 

“They made the mistake at the hospital 
first,’ he miserably continued, ‘‘and then 
when you called, you—you were so wonder- 
ful that I wasn’t man enough to stop you 
coming.” 

Again she stepped back from him, stil! 
looking as a good housewife does when she 
looks at dirt. 

“But if you aren’t Jimmy Melville—-the 
Jimmy Melville I know,” she said, “what 
on earth are you doing in his apartment?”’ 

“You brought me here,”’ said Mel, more 
miserably than ever. 

“ Brought you here, indeed!" she scoffed. 
“You didn’t have to come, did you?” 

“Oh, I know I’ve been an awful fool,” he 
said, heaping ashes on his head. “I know 
I deserve everything that you feel like say- 
ing to me.” 

She started to put her hat on then as 
though it would be contaminating to stay 
in the same room any longer with him. 

“The only one redeeming feature in your 
favor, so far as I can see,” she coldly told 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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GARDNER 


EIGHT-IN-LINE 


F OR the past nine months the 
story of the Gardner Eight-in-line 
has been best told by the car it- 
self. Few motor cars have ever 
won a reception so sincerely en- 
thusiastic and wide-spread. 


The Gardner Eight-in-line was 
not the first straight eight ... nor 
the second ... nor the most costly. 
It appeared only after Gardner 
engineers had studied and elimi- 
nated all mechanical difficulties 
inherent in the early cars of this 
type and so simplified design and 
manufacturing practice as to de- 
liver the most value for the money. 


It was introduced quietly .. .mod- 
estly. We watched...and listened. 


The public has spoken...approval 
was immediate. It is still speak- 
ing . . . supplying its own superla- 
tives. Many of them we would 
not dream of using, so extravagant 
do they seem, though we knew 
we had built a superlative car. 


5 oS 


In the Gardner Eight-in-line you 
have tomorrow’s car today 


r+ 44a1926,a 1927 Car. 


Its style and beauty are so ad- 
vanced it will grow old only in 
years. It carries itself with the 
distinction and easy air of a per- 
sonage. It tells the world that its 
owner possesses both good taste 
and sound judgment. 


Performance and durability you 
expect as a matter of course for 
you know Gardner has always 
built well . . . an old-fashioned 
ideal which has inspired the 
Gardner organization throughout 
its fifty years of building vehicles 
for America’s transportation. 


But... go to the Gardner Dealer. 
Take the wheel and put the car 
through its paces; in the thick of 
the “traffic wilderness”; up that 
hill you've learned to dislike; over 
that open road that has always 
tempted you. The Gardner Eight- 
in-line will tell its own story to 
you in its own way, far more em- 
phatically and convincingly than 
anything we can say. 


So has the public verdict been 
written, beyond our power to am- 
plify or improve. 


THE GARDNER MOTOR COMPANY, INC. 
ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 


1926 MODELS—LOWER PRICES 





Six-Cylinder Body Styles; 
Touring, $1395; Brougham, $1595; 
Anniversary Sedan $1595 
Foursome Cabriolet 

Sport Sedan. . . 











(Continued from Page 81) 
him, “is that you did finally tell me be- 
fore — before , 

She turned a bit red, and seeing her em- 
barrassment, Mei rushed in to pour more 
ashes on his head 

“And I don’t deserve much credit for 
that,” he said, “because you would have 
found out anyhow when the bandages came 
off, and the nurse said this morning that I 
could leave them off most any time now.” 

“She did?” 

oe ed 

There was quite a pause, and then Miss 
Serymeer leaned over, still indignant, of 
course, but evidently somewhat curious a8 
well 

* Well, why don't you?” she said, 

“Why don’t I what?” 

“ake them off, of course,” she answered 
quite croasly. “What did you think I 
meant?” 

They were tied at the back of his head, 
and when he began fumbling at the knot 
she voldly pulled his head down and untied 
it for him, There was a lot of unrolling to 
do; but first Mei’s chin appeared—keen as 
ever, and beautifully pink with the new 
akin which had grown over it; and then his 
mouth appeared, smiling rather wistfully at 
the girl who was watching him with such in- 
tentness; and then his nose and cheeks ap- 
peared —one of his cheeks still angry where 
it hed not yet quite healed; and finally the 
bandage slipped off entirely and showed a 
shy young man who would surely never 
have fooled any girl if it hadn’t been for 
that crack which the flivver had handed to 
him when it had knocked him down. 

“Well!” said Madge when he was thus 
revealed at last; and if you had been watch- 
ing her it might have oceurred to you that 
Mel was even better-looking than she had 
hoped he was. But all she said aloud was 
this: “I'll bet you're glad they're off.” 

“Yes,” he said, “I can talk better now.’’ 
And with that he first drew a full breath 
and then set in and told her the whole story 
of how he had come to New York, and how 
he had met his namesake, and had needed 
a bank to which he couid refer without be- 
ing everlastingly knocked by old Philander 
Adams back home. 

**So you see,” he concluded, “that’s why 
I didn't set you right when you first came 
to see me at the hospital. Mr. Phipps was 
there, and I dida't want him to know that 
there was another James J. Melville. But 
now of course the whole thing’s bound to 
come out and weil, I'll have to go through 
with it, that’s all.” 

She gave him another of her cold looks—~ 
a look that almost made him shiver. 

‘But why is the whole thing bound to 
come cut now?” she asked, “ Who are you 
going to tell next?” 

“Oh, I wasn't thinking of telling any- 
body neaxt,”” said Mel hastily, “But 
you 0 

She waited as long as it might take you 
to count five, and then very definitely she 
arose and shook her head. 

“I think it would spoil everything now 
if either of us went around telling,”’ she 
said, 

She walked to the door, very haughty 
and erect; and Mel followed her, as the 
gentlemen have followed the ladies since 
time immemorial. 

“And you really mean it 
tell?’ he asked. 

“Well,” she hesitated, “at least I won't 
tell yet,” 

She stepped into the halla tall, slim 
girl with a touch of Old Gooseberry in her 
eyes, and the next moment the door had 
closed behind her and she was gone. 


that you won't 


«I 


T WOULD have done you good if you 

could have seen Mel one morning two 
months later aa he stepped out of the eleva- 
tor inte Mr. Sangster’s office and strode 
over to the office boy. Was there any hesi- 
tation about him? There was not! Was 
there any reaching for a card or polite in- 
quiry ae to whether Mr, Sangster was in? 
Not so that you could notice it! 
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“Tell Mr. Sangster that Mr. Melville’s 
here,” he commanded, and when the boy 
returned and said “ You're to go right in” 
Mel opened the trick gate himself and went 
in like a grim young conqueror treading the 
Appian Way. 

They had a bit of a love feast first —the 
old man and the young one—going over the 
estimates of profits on the basis of a ton of 
finished product a day; but all the time a 
feeling of heaviness in Mel’s chest kept 
pulling him down until at last he couldn’t 
stand it any longer. 

“Mr. Sangster,” he began, determined to 
get rid of it once for all, “you're sure you 
don't regret it--going into this color busi- 
ness with me?” 

“Regret it!’ exclaimed the Deacon. 
“You get started on those other colors and 
we'll organize a chemical company—the 
Sangster Chemical Company—that’ll make 
the big fellows scratch gravel to keep up 
with us!” 

But Mel didn’t smile much at the Dea- 
con’s pleasantry, looking as though the 
mirth had all been handed out when he had 
received his presents from the fairies. 

**Do you remember those two bank ref- 
erences I gave you,” he began again, “‘the 
first time I saw you?” 

“Yes,” said the Deacon thoughtfully. 
“And I remember I looked for ’em after 
you'd gone and couldn’t make out where 
I'd put 'em.” 

“But didn’t you call the banks up on the 
telephone while I was here?” persisted 
Mel. 

“No,” said the Deacon, after grappling 
with thought again. ‘“‘I went to the 
phone—wait a minute—I went to the 
phone and called up a friend of mine in the 
paint business, and asked him if there was 
any market for a blue color that wouldn't 
fade and that could be made twice as cheap 
as any other; and he said there was a whale 
of a market for it, and he only wished he 
had a few carloads right then.” 

Mel did smile a bit at that; but the next 
moment he was serious enough, as he con- 
tinued, “I’m going to tell you something 
about those references.” 

And he told the whole story. 

“Huh!” said the Deacon when Mel was 
through at last. ‘Had to come right out 
and tell it, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Mel, beginning to won- 
der why most of the load still seemed to be 
hanging to his chest. 

“Sort of stuck in your crop,” continued 
the Deacon, “and wouldn't let you rest, 
huh?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The Deacon leaned back in his chair and 
gave the last of the Melvilles a look which 
seemed to say, “ Right from the very first 
minute that I saw you here in the stable, 
I had you down as a good one.” 

“Son,” he continued aloud, “I’m glad 
you told me, ‘cause I know I can trust you 
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now more’n I knew it before. But same 
time,” he hurriedly added, “don’t let’s 
have any more of these tricks.” 

“You—I understand you can have me 
arrested for it, Mr. Sangster, if you like,” 
said Mel, determined to hide nothing. 

“Don’t worry,” said the Deacon, waving 
a magnanimous hand. “You get those 
other colors coming forward and I’ll see 
you're kept out of jail somehow.” 

Mel ought to have felt better as he 
reached the street—ought to have felt like 
kicking up his heels and whinnying in pure 
delight—but he didn’t. Instead, his chest 
seemed to be heavier than ever—seemed to 
be bending him over till he almost walked 
like an old man. 

“Maybe if I saw Miss Scrymser a few 
minutes,” he thought, “and let her know 
that I’ve told Mr. Sangster—I think that’s 
bothering me as much as anything else— 
that she should think I’m crooked. So if I 
happen to be around there today ———”’ 

As a matter of fact, he went straight up 
there, almost by the same direct route that 
the crow is said to fly; and hardly had he 
entered between the trimmed peacocks 
when the Senegambian songster sprang,to 
attention. 

“‘ Na-a-a-ame, ple-e-e-e-ease!"’ 

Madge was dressed to go out when Mel 
went up, sporting a new biscuit-colored 
suit and that hat which you have already 
seen—-that hat which came down over one 
eye and gave her the amazingly innocent 
look. She was inclined to be pale, Mel 
thought; but this might have been due to 
the light in the hall, because there was no 
sunshine in it. 

“I was going for a ride,” she said; and 
then, with the one eye on him, “Would you 
like to go with me? I shan’t be gone very 
long.” 

Would he like to go with her?, He was 
afraid to look at her, going down in the ele- 
vator, for fear she might say something and 
he wouldn’t be able to answer because his 
heart was drumming so; and when they 
reached the sidewalk and she turned and 
said “Imagine seeing you again!” he called 
himself a fool for ever having thought that 
her cheeks were pale upstairs. 

Her car was waiting on the side street — 
one of those glistening coupés with long 
aristocratic lines—and somehow it looked 
just like her. 

She got in first so she could slide in under 
the wheel; and when Mel followed and shut 
the door behind him, they might have been 
closed in, in a small glass house together, 
both of them sitting on the sofa, and the 
sofa none too long. 

“The dye came out all right,” he casually 
mentioned as their glass house started 
moving toward Fifth Avenue. 

“T’m so glad!”’ she said. “And wasn’t 
it nice of you to come and tell me!” 

“Well, it wasn’t altogether to tell you 
that,’’ he hesitated. ‘You know, I'd hate 
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you to think I was a crook, using another 
man’s references and all that. So as much 
as anything else, I wanted you to know 
that I’ve told Mr. Sangster about it— Mr. 
Sangster; that’s the man behind Mr. 
Phipps.” 

She listened to this with shining eyes, her 
lips parted a little; and by the time he was 
through, no one could have told you how it 
happened, but somehow she was sitting a 
little nearer to him on the sofa. 

“Oh, but I’m glad you told him!” she 
said in her deepest voice. 

Mel felt a bit better then—a bit lighter in 
the chest—but still he didn’t feel so well as 
he ought to have felt. He was beginning to 
wonder at this, when the car stopped at the 
corner of Fifth Avenue, to wait there for 
the traffic lights to change; and as soon as 
their small glass house ceased rolling 
Madge impulsively patted his hand and 
said, “I think that was one of the bravest 
things—to tell Mr. Sangster like that!’ 

At the touch of her hand some more of 
the weight slipped off Me!’s chest; but in 
its place came a feeling—a disturbing, pal- 
pitating feeling—which made him wonder 
if his voice would sound all right when he 
spoke again. 

“T guess I'd better get through as soon as 
I can,”’ he thought; and aloud he contin- 
ued, “The last time I saw you, you didn’t 
give me much chance to talk; but I want to 
tell you now how ashamed I feel for having 
fooled you the way I did in the hospital.” 

If you had been there then you might 
have seen the breathless little quirk of the 
lips which accompanied her smile. 

“You only saw your namesake once, 
didn’t you?” she asked. 

“Yes,” said Mel. 

“Then perhaps you didn’t notice that he 
has brown eyes.” 

It took quite a few seconds for this to 
sink in, but Mel caught the significance of it 
at last. 

“But mine are blue!” he exclaimed. 

“Yes,” she gently admitted. 

“But look here, even when I was ban- 
daged in the hospital, you could always see 
my eyes!” 

“Yes,”’ she admitted, more gently than 
before. 

“Then you must have known all the time 
that I wasn’t the other Jimmy Melville!” 

“Yes!” she almost breathed. 

“But why—why ——” 

At that she patted his hand again—to 
soothe him, you understand. 

“Well,” she said, “perhaps I thought it 
would be rather nice to fool you—because 
you thought you were fooling me.” 

At that Mel began looking into her 
eyes—a foolish thing for any young man to 
do—and first they looked very solemnly at 
each other, and then they laughed some- 
what uneasily at each other; and then— 
this will show you how careful young men 
should be where they look—suddenly he 
leaned over and tried to kiss her; right 
there at the corner of Fifth Avenue and 
Fifty-seventh Street, if you please; right 
there in that little glass house. 

“Oh-h-h, no!” she murmured, drawing 
away, the wheel protecting her. “People 
will see!”’ 

‘Let ‘em see!” exclaimed Mel valiantly. 
“I don’t care!” 

“‘No, listen,” she said as the traffic light 
changed and the little glass house moved 
slowly forward and turned up Fifth Ave- 
nue. ‘What do you say if we go a nice 
long drive out in the country somewhere? 
And then perhaps we could have lunch to- 
gether again.” 

“Wouldn’t that be great!’’ Mel eagerly 


agreed. 

He sat back on the sofa then and looked 
up to see what the weather might be. The 
sky was blue—a deep, true shade that 
might have reminded you of the oceans 
with which the school geographers used to 
color their blessed maps. 

“Blue sky,” thought Mel, his heart beat- 
ing fast. ‘‘That’s all I had to sell at one 
time—blue sky. But I’ve certainly done 
pretty well with it so far. And it looks as 
though I’ve hardly started yet!” 
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always a favorite for sandwiches; 
nothin; more tempting, appe- 
tizing or nutritious; nothing so 


satisfies that outdoor hunger. 





~~ DE CIDEDL Y BETTER— 





unewed by man, Nature or even infinity 
itself, I felt no harm could come to a 
woman who could nod at the stars as to a 
gathering of friends. 

I stayed on the veranda smoking until I 
judged Number Six was approaching. They 
were, however, only approaching the end of 
Number Four when I reéntered the ball- 
room, Mrs, Nunez-Hunter captured me 
and I was introduced to several ladies with- 
out the option of escape. Never an in- 
veterate dancer, my happiness was not 
increased by these additions to my program, 
Especially was this so in view of the fact 
that some of the partners thrust upon me 
were already advanced in that second 
springtime which emphasizes its claim to 
youth by the exercise of violent energies. 
My partner for Number Five was full of a 
dynamic force which even the most vigor- 
ous dancing failed to abate. She insisted 
on taking a hand in the steering, with the 
result that our divided efforts were a source 
of tribulation to other couples. 

“Oniy when we arrive at our time of life,” 
she informed me, “we really understand 
how to enjoy ourselves. Flaming youth is 
all buneombe.”’ 

L imagine Mrs, Nunez~Hunter wanted to 
make me look ridiculous. She certainly 
succeeded, I felt as if I had been through 
a thrashing machine when at last I escaped 
to Philida. She was iaughing that silent 
happy laugh of hers. 

“Thank heaven,"’ said I ruefully, “some- 
ene ean see the fun of it.” 

She slipped an arm through mine. 

“Let me laugh,"’ she pleaded, “TI al- 
ways do--always have. Don’t forbid me 
ever to laugh at’ you. Let's be able to 
laugh at each other, Nigel, then no harm 
can come to either of us.” 

“Of course,” I said, because I always 
agreed with Philide in ail her thrifts and 
extravagances, “‘What a discoverer you 
are! How do you know no harm can touch 
us if we are proof against each other's 
laughter?” 

“Because it’s the hardest thing in the 
world te be. It's so simple to take sym- 
pathy from each other—affection, praise 
and all the other things that make people 
blindly happy. That's the chloroform any 
iovers can give and do give until they get 
sick of it. But to love anyone with both 
eyes open and see the funniness as well as 
the rippingness is much more worth while. 
The woman is utterly happy who makes a 
hero of a man and still is able to laugh be- 
ceuse his tie is riding up at the back of his 
collar.” 

Inatinetively my hand went to my neck. 

“No, net yours—that’s just a symbol. 
See what I mean, Nigel?” 

They were so joily, these little side-street 
thoughts of hers that ran this way and that 
across the main avenues of her mind. Once 
again I paused in admiration to wonder 
what complement to herself she could find 
in me. Beside her, I felt fixed and single 
purposed, iike a man traveling doggedly 
along a straight line toward a given object. 
A'ways in our meetings I was confused and 
astonished by the way she departed from 
the main thread and story of our affection 
for each other, carrying me with her into 
the etrangest asides of whose existence I 
had been hardly aware. Her fleet-footed 
brain traveled faster and reached its desti- 
nation long before mine. She did not move 
along the permanent way, but up and down 
the railway cuttings where the primroses 
grew and there were glimpses of blue skies 
above the telegraph wires and the tops of 
trees, 

“Being with you,” I said, “is like taking 
a dog for a walk. He is with you and not 
with you; he is hidden in ditches and rus- 
tles through hedges; he is half a mile away 
surprising the secret of woods. You hear 
him in the reeds by the lake and see him 
racing his shadow across open spaces. And 
yet gt the end of the journey he’s waiting 
at the gate with a smile of welcome. I have 
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followed the road and he a trackless imag- 
ination. I have seen what is before me and 
to the right and left, while he has seen and 
felt and scented every mystery of the land- 
scape.” 4 

She smiled up at me as we danced, 
pleased at the nonsense I had invented. 

“Tt think that was good, Nigel, and true, 
for it’s easy to run off the main track when 
one knows that someone in whom one can 
trust is walking along it. To be sure of that 
is to be free. I'd hate it if I didn’t feel you 
were clumping along the straight way, for 
then I'd have to come sedately to your side 
and take your arm and argue about the 
turnings. But there’s no need. I am sure 
of you and so I can run off at will and bring 
you secrets from the grass and tell you 
where the berries are reddest or where a 
new spring has started on a forest bank or 
where the calf lives that has eyes like a 
dove and a nose as cold as moss.” 

“Philida,” I said insanely, “why can’t I 
thread your words on a string and wear 
them round my neck and listen to them 
talking when you are not there? My dear 
dear, I've missed you terribly.” 

“Say that, Nigel; I like to hear you say- 
in that, I’m glad it hurt, though I suppose 
I sould be sorry.” 

“Do we meet often now?” I asked. “Can 
we meet? Shall you be hedged in? Is this 
wretched job of mine going to be a barrier 
between us? Is that tiresome father of 
yours i 

“Back from the sublime to the official,” 
she laughed. 

“ Ridiculous, Philida.” 

“It’s much the same thing.”” Then, “ My 
dear, how can I say? You are not liked— 
you know that; your business is not in 
favor—you know that. But you wanted 
difficulties, Nigel —rivers and mountains to 
cross.” 

“Yes, I wanted difficulties,” I admitted; 
“but that is nothing to the way I want 
you,” 

“I'm here and waiting and wanting too,” 
said she. ‘Would you like to dodge ob- 
stacles, Nigel, and take me without a 
fight?” 

I hesitated, uncertain. 

“But that would mean chucking up my 
work—everything.”’ 

“Except me.” 

“Acknowledging defeat.” 

“IT might be able to heal a wounded 
pride.” 

“Philida, do you honestly suggest this?”’ 

“T’'m asking.” 

“No,” I said. “ You'd hate me for it. I'd 
hate myself for it. That isn’t your way or 
mine.” 

Her hand closed more tightly on my arm. 

“Of course it isn't our way.” 

“Then the obstacles!"’ said I. “We'll 
carry on, Philida, up to the last line of de- 
fenses.”’ 

“Which is?” 

“Your father’s censent to our marriage.” 

She stopped in the middle of a step so 
that the couple behind us collided with my 
back and reversed out of the tangle with 
over-shoulder apologies. 

** You've committed yourself now, Nigel,” 
said Philida, “‘for we must always take each 
other at our word, It’s too late to with- 
draw.” 

“] shan’t withdraw,” I said. 

The music stopped and Mrs. Nunez- 
Hunter glided across to where we were 
standing. 

“ As ours is the next dance, Mr. Praed,”’ 
she said, “let us all spend the interval to- 
gether; then there will be no difficulty in 
finding each other.” 


xx 


RS. NUNEZ-HUNTER had reserved 
a couch for her special use by the sim- 
ple process of strewing it with her belong- 
ings. Here I was led like = lamb to the 
slaughter. I had no curiosity as to what she 
wished to say to me, and for a long while 


she vapored about who was who and who 
wasn’t among the guests present. This kind 
of talk being purely local, needed no help 
from me. It had been my good fortune that 
she had refused to dance. The band was 
playing a tango, and in respect to the mem- 
ory of the first of her late husbands she 
danced the tango only with S 

“It is painful to witness the exhibition 
English persons make of themselves when 
they attempt it.” I agreed heartily. “How 
delightful for you to meet that charming 
American girl again. I forget for the mo- 
ment her name, but then American names 
are always impossible.” 

“Nancy Vansiter,” said I. 

“Oh, dear, to be sure, yes! You and she 
appear to be very great friends, Mr. 
Praed.” 

‘Because I know her name?” I inquired. 

She touched my cheek with her single- 
feather fan. 

“How discreet! Why, everyone is talk- 
ing about you two! I was telling dear Mrs. 
Chavington—her husband is Major Chav- 
ington— that your friend Lady Livesay had 
quite arranged a match between you. She 
agreed how suitable it would be.” 

“As Mrs. Chavington is a stranger to 
Nancy and myself,”’ said I, “no doubt her 
opinion is very valuable.” 

“Mrs. Chavington commands a great 
deal of opinion in Ponta Rico. Oh, yes, 
what she says is accepted.” 

I said nothing. Mrs. Nunez-Hunter sud- 
denly turned on me with a direct question. 

“Why did you want to buy the Palazzo?” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“T was acting on behalf of my firm.” 

“You were not aware, of course, that I 
wished to purchase it myself?” 

“Had I known, I doubt if I could have 
allowed that to influence me,” I replied. 

She looked at me thoughtfully. 

“Mr. Praed, I make no pretenses of pos- 
sessing unlimited means; on the other 
hand, I have a great deal of influence out 
here.” 

“T am sure of that.” 

““When the property is offered a second 
time I am hoping you will remember the 
fact.” 

I ignored the latter half of the sentence 
and attacked the first. 

“Have we any reason to suppose it will 
be offered a second time? The vendor's in- 
structions withdrawing the lot were ex- 
plicit. Have you any reason to suppose he 
has changed his mind?” 

Mrs. Nunez-Hunter 
thread of her lip. 

“You are too exact,” she complained; 
“but let me say if the property is offered 
again I hope I may rely upon your chivalry 
in return for my friendship.” 

“My chivalry in such a matter, Mrs. 
Nunez-Hunter, would hardly be giving the 
vendor a square deal. A man who puts up 
property for auction expects it te go to the 
highest bidder.”’ 

“And my friendship, Mr. Praed?’’ she 
asked pointedly. 

“Surely you would not auction that.” 

“You are insolent!” 

“Doesn't that prove how unlikely I am 
to receive your friendship?” 

She regarded me with pursed lips, then: 

“On the contrary, friendship may be 
earned. I believe you have ambitions in the 
direction of Philida?” 

“‘A moment ago it was Nancy Vansiter,”” 
I said. 

She ignored the interruption. 

“In that matter my championship might 
make the difference between the success 
and failure of your suit.” 

“But,”’ said I, “there is nothing to stop 
Philida and me getting married tomorrow 
if we want to, and I could still buy the 
Palazzo for my firm.” ~ 

“Your words may be repeated, Mr. 


bit the scarlet 


She spoke sharply, venomously, and I am 
afraid my reply was in very bad taste. 
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“In speaking to you I have no doubt I 
am addressing Ponta Rico.” 

“So you prefer to go your own way?”’ 

“Tf you please.” 

Some people were passing at the moment. 

Mrs. Nunez-Hunter sprang to her feet 
and exclaimed sharply, “‘I beg your par- 
don.” 

Without another word she left me alone. 
The people stopped in surprise and stared 
at me for explanation. I took a loose ciga- 
rette from my pocket and lit it. 

As they passed on I heard one of the men 
say “ Funny.” 

I agreed with him. It was funny and 
rather inexplicable. The explanation came 
later—this way: It was after the supper 
dance, which Philida and I spent as far 
from the supper room as possible. I had 
gone into the garden with one of the part- 
ners with whom Mrs. Nunez-Hunter had 
involved me. She was a Brazilian lady who 
in youth must have been a beauty. With 
advancing years she had thickened and be- 
come matronly, although the small face, 
high forehead and black sloe-like eyes still 
retained soine of the daintiness of girlhood. 
She was, I learned, the wife of a Portuguese 
wine grower whose vineyards were in a 
southern valley of the island. She had little 
enough to say except to complain of the 
heat. 

“Bouf! So hot! We sit in the garden, 
eh?” 

She knew the geography of the place bet- 
ter than I, and found in an appendix to one 
of the paths a rose bower with a seat in it. 
The bower was open at both ends and con- 
sisted of a wire arch over which roses had 
woven a tapestry of flowers and vines. It 
was flanked by a wild plantation of shrubs 
and palms. Before us a low moon hung in 
the sky. 

“Ah, this is better, cooler. No, I thank 
you, I will not smoke. I prefer to smell the 
roses and enjoy silence.” 

So we sat, saying nothing and listening 
to the music and laughter which floated 
from the house. The music stopped and 
presently there were voices in the garden 
and the crunch of nearing footsteps on 
gravel. The governor and Mrs. Nunez- 
Hunter passed by to a seat a little distance 
away. 

Then I heard Philida’s voice—then the 
voice of Leland Boas: 

“You are not wearing my flowers, Miss 
Philida. I had hoped for a single blossom 
pinned to the shoulder and hanging over 
the heart.” 

“No,” she said. 

“T am hurt.” 

“They were scarlet,” said Philida. “I 
don’t like flowers the color of blood.” 

“Blood is the color of youth, Miss Phil- 
ida. What better symbol of youth could 
you find than a scarlet flower over white?’’ 

“No,” said Philida again; “once in the 
war I saw that. A nurse she was, with the 
front of her white dress dyed red.” 

“How horrible!”’ he said in a strange dry 
voice. “Why do you—where was this?”’ 

“In a hospital train near Arras.” 

“Ah!” It was an expression of relief. 
“One should forget such horrors; put them 
away and shut down the lid of the box.” 

“TI think one should remember,” said 
Philida. 

They were coming nearer. Already their 
shadows were darkening the meshed 
branches. _ 

Then suddenly the woman at my side 
sprang to her feet with a sharp cry of 
“Abominable! Disgraceful! Oh, to be so 
insulted!” 

**Madame,”’ I said, “what —-—” 

“Do not dare to address me!” 

Four silhouettes had appeared as though 
by magic in the moonlit space before the 
bower—the governor, Mrs. Nunez-Hunter, 
Philida and Boas. The governor was first 
to speak. He was genuinely agitated, with 
all the official’s hatred of scandal. 

(Continued on Page 91) 
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X-HEAVY 


If you drive a Buick, Dodge, Essex, 
Hudson, Nash, Paige, Reo, Stude- 
baker, or a motor of like size, 
Sunoco X-HEAVY will keep your 
motor cooler, cleaner and in better 
running condition. 





Every drop is wholly distilled—an 
absolutely pure oil, heavier than is 
usually recommended for similar 
sized motors. It doesn’t form hard 
carbon; and it keeps your crank 
case soclean you'll have no plugged 
oil leads. 


X-HEAVY is sold wherever there’s 
a Sunoco sign. That sign is worth 
searching for. 
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SPECIAL 


This heavy oil is winning the highest honors from 
car dealers, truck owners, in fact from everyone 
who watches results. 


“Special” in a Cadillac, Chrysler, Franklin, Lin- 
coln, Marmon, Packard, Pierce, Wills Ste. Claire 
and other large cars means cooler motors and is 
your safest insurance of mechanical good health. 


It’s wholly distilled—every drop of it. That’s a 
unique point in such a heavy oil, insuring against 
hard carbon and gummy deposits. 


Look for the Sunoco sign. 
SUN OIL COMPANY, Philadelphia 


SUN OIL COMPANY, Limited, Montreal 
BRANCHES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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LED OIL 


THE SUNOCO CHART TELLS YOU WHICH TYPE OF SUNOCO IS RIGHT FOR YOUR CAR 


To stand heat use Sunoco — It’s heavier bodied 


CHAT-R-FREE 


A new and absolutely unique oil 
from the Sun Refineries. 


The biggest virtue of this oil for 
Fords is, that while it stops chatter, 
which is comparatively easy, it still 
lubricates 100%. 


This means that it will not harm 
the bands or the magneto, and it 
will not pit valves or smell; further- 
more, it will not form hard carbon 
deposits. It will keep your motor 
cooler and give your Ford the best 
lubrication it has ever had. 


There is no oil like Sunoco Chat-R- 
Free. Sunoco Dealers have it. 


* CONSULT IT 
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KILLS EM DEAD 


DON'T WAIT. The common house fly 
that soars about your head is an impend- 
ing curse. It transmits typhoid fever, 
tuberculosis, dysentery, infantile paral- 
ysis, cholera and many other dreadful 
diseases—- Kill flies now. 

DON’T WAIT. With those slimy, sticky 
foot pads, with those filth-drenched tiny 
hairs that cling to its swollen body, the 
fly deposits malignant, poisonous bacte- 
ria upon your food. 

DON’T WAIT. Stop this fearful menace now. Kill 
the flies and mosquitoes. Do as many of the big hotels 
do. Use FLY-TOX. Spray every room. End nightly 
battles with mosquitoes. Secure undisturbed, rest- 
ful oa. Bring to the kitchen and dining room an 
atmosphere of utter purity, with food untainted, 
a from sickening pollution by disease-carrying 

ies. 


Half Pint... .50c Quart 


FLIES 
MOSQUITOES 
ROACHES 
MOTHS, ANTS, 
FLEAS, etc. 


DON’T WAIT. For in a single season a 
ir of these filthiest of insects, house 
ies, can produce five trillion. five hun- 
dred million descendants. Each one 
may carry thousands of bacteria, each 
aflame with burning torment—each a 
vicious threat at life itself. 


FLY-TOX is a crystal-clear liquid, fra- 
grant, stainless, easy to use. It is for 
sale almost everywhere. FLY-TOX is 
harmless to humans, but sure death to 
flies, mosquitoes and other insects. Every bottle 
guaranteed. 

In millions of American homes the use of FLY-TOX 
is a source of unending satisfaction and pride. Com- 
fort is assured. Cleanliness certain. Health positive. 
A trial sprayer is | pine free with every small bottle. 
However, the hand sprayer is more widely used and 
generally recommended. 


Pint..:.. 75¢ Galion. ....$4.00 


Gations for use in hotels and summer camps 
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) THE TOLEDO REX SPRAY GO., . ‘Toledo, Ohto 
THE REX COMPANY,. . . Kansas City, Missouri 


PAYETTE VALLEY REX SPRAY CO., Payette, Idaho 
CANADA REX SPRAY CO., LIMITED, Brighton, Ont. 
CALIFORNIA REX SPRAY CO.,. . Benicia, Calif. 
WENATCHEE REX SPRAY CO., Wenatchee, Wash. 
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Re-roof now — pay later! 


You can buy a new storm-tight, leak-proof 
Genasco Latite Shingle roof on easy monthly pay- 
ments. No red tape. No delay. 

Genasco Latite Shingles—by reason of their 
locking-on feature—are especially adapted for re- 
roofing over old shingles. You get a brand-new roof 
without the expense, trouble and risk of ripping off 
the old roof. 


Trinidad Lake Asphalt Cement gives these wonderful 
shingles their great weather-proofing qualities. Tough, long- 
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s Genesco Lative ‘Shingle fibred felt gives them strength. A top covering of natural- 
Satin theseentased colored granulated slate makes them attractive and highly 
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and blue-black your roofer for details of the Genasco Time-Payment Plan or 






write to us. It applies to all roofings of the Genasco Line— 
also to Genasco Stucco Base. 


The Barber Asphalt Company 
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(Continued from Page 86) 

“What's wrong?”’ he demanded. 

The lady pointed at me with a quivering 
finger. 

“This creature! 
can I speak?” 

Mrs. Nunez-Hunter leaned forward and 
whispered in the governor's ear. He brushed 
her aside testily. 

“Mr. Praed, explain, please. 
understand.” 

“T understand very well,” said I, for in 
the moonlight I had seen Boas’ smile. 

Then the lady began to protest again. 

“T, a person of repute, to be treated as 
if—as if ——” 

“‘Lower your voice, madam,” said the 
governor; “‘we don’t want people to hear. 
Mr. Praed, I must ask you for an explana- 
tion. Philida, go away.” 

But Philida stayed. 

“The explanation will come from me,” 
the lady insisted. ‘This—this animal in- 
duces me to walk with him in the garden 
and then—and then —how can I proceed?” 

“T guess I shouldn’t,” came in a low 
sweet voice from the dark shrubbery be- 
hind us. ‘I’ve been back here in the 
shadow ever since Mr, Praed and this—this 
lady came into the bower.” Nancy Vansiter 
moved into the center of the group. 

“T guess, madam,” she said bitingly, 
‘‘you suffer from‘hallucinations. That being 
so, I’d get right back to that vineyard you 
were talking of this minute and cool my- 
self with grapes.” 

For one moment the Brazilian lady 
wavered, Then, with a hysterical gasp, 
she fled. Philida moved from Boas to her 
father, who seemed doubtful what to say 
or do. 

He was muttering “Disgraceful! Inex- 
plicable!” 

“Yes,” I said, and my eyes challenged 
Boas in the moonlight. 

“A most uncomfortable experience, 
Praed,” said he. “You have my sym- 
pathy.” 

“And you mine,” I said, “in advance.” 

Then from the governor: ‘“ You shall re- 
ceive an adequate apology, Praed.” 

“Don’t bother, Sir Francis,” I replied. 
“T am not concerned about that.” 

“And very wise too,” Mrs. Nunez- 
Hunter interposed. “ After all, it is only one 
woman’s word against another’s.” 

Nancy’s lips parted into a smile of com- 
prehension. She took up the challenge with 
head on one side. 

“To be more accurate, two others.” 

Mrs. Nunez-Hunter put out an arm. 

“Come, our guests will be wondering 
what has happened. Let us return to the 
house.” 

Withceut doubt, Sir Francis was glad of 
an excuse to end the affair. 

“TI should like to see you tomorrow, 
Praed, at three o’clock,”’ he said. 

“] will be there.” 

“Come and have tea with me after- 
ward,” said Philida. 

“J will.” 

Sir Francis took her arm and drew her 
away. 

“TI am sure,” said Mrs. Nunez-Hunter, 
indicating Nancy and me with a gesture, 
“these two people would like to be alone. 
My dear Leland, give me your arm.” 

Nancy watched them go with a chuckle. 

“We spiked that gun,” she said. “But 
my, your friends are not clean fighters, 
Nigel Praed!” 

I took her hand. “You're a trump—a 
real American,” I said. 

She looked at me critically. 

“Are you going to take it sitting down?”’ 

“Not altogether, Nancy. I fancy Mr. 
Boas won’t be seen about very much for 
the next few days.” 

She sighed. 

“And I’m supposed to join that ship to- 
night. Who'd be a girl, anyway?” 


Your Excellency, how 


I don’t 


XX 
S SOON as possible I made my farewells. 
It was nearly two o’clock when I en- 
tered the hotel. The sound of heavy breath- 
ing behind a closed door told me Kenedy 
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was asleep. I peeped in and saw him lying 
fully dressed upon the bed. For a moment 
I debated whether to wake him, but I de- 
cided against doing so. What I had planned 
was entirely my own affair. Slipping off 
my dress clothes, I put on a golf suit, a soft 
shirt and a pair of crépe-soled brogues. 
Pumps and a starched front are not the 
best fighting gear. I suppose it was force of 
habit made me put money in my pocket 
and the large leather cigar case I usually 


The night porter showed some surprise at 
my change of apparel and that I was going 
out again at so late an hour. 

The night was very sti!] and full of stars. 
My footsteps echoed dismally as I walked 
along the deserted streets. The Villa Peru- 
gia, where Boas lived, was situated on the 
rising ground a little to the left of the old 
town. It was approached by a flight of 
steps from a narrow roadway and stood in 
a sloping garden, very precisely stepped 
and ornamented with stone Cupids bearing 
bowls of geraniums and fuchsias. The villa 
itself was small and rococo, with green 
shutters and elaborate bas-relief decora- 
tions beneath the eaves of a roof of glazed 
tiles. There were no lights in the windows, 
which argued that Boas had not yet re- 
turned. 

As I climbed the steps I heard the sound 
of a carriage approaching, and presently 
saw the flash of its side lamps rounding the 
bend beneath me. I had made up my mind 
to make Leland Boas pay for the trick he 
had played me that night, but it was no 
part of my plan that in this matter he 
should have the support of hia friends. If 
he found me standing at his gate he would 
call the driver or whoever else might be in 
the vehicle to come to his aid. I did not 
credit him with willingness to fight his own 
battles if he could get anyone else to do it. 
This being so, I nipped through the gate 
and squatted down behind the low wall. 
The carriage stopped and I heard a mur- 
mur of voices and the chink of coins. 

Then Boas said, “Come up the steps for 
a moment.” 

I could see nothing, but I heard the 
swish of a woman’s skirts. They came to a 
halt within four feet of where I crouched. 

“Who could have foreseen?” said the 
woman, and I recognized the voice of Mrs. 
Nunez-Hunter. “It would have succeeded 
but for the accident of the girl being there.” 

“We can’t afford accidents of that kind. 
Prothero suspected something was up. It 
was unfortunate.” I could hear Boas tap- 
ping his teeth with a finger nail. “ We've 
slipped badly. Things have gone wrong. 
We've lost ground.” 

“Very well, the man must be dealt with. 
It isn’t difficult.” 

“It’s a pity the American girl is going 
away. She might have been useful.” 

“TI did all I could. Most people think 
there is something between them.” 

“Most people, perhaps; but what good 
is that if Philida ——” 

“My dear Leland, one thing at a time. 
It is absurd to confuse the issue with love 
affairs. In my opinion the effort you have 
made to assail Praed’s moral reputation is 
perfectly ridiculous,” 

“I’m not asking your opinion. 
about things in my own way.” 

“Your successes have not been very 
marked.” 

“Have yours? If so, I haven't noticed it. 
I’m beginning to think it is almost time we 
made use of those letters.” 

“No,” came the sharp rejoinder. ‘No; 
I know Francis—you don’t. With an ordi- 
nary man, the letters might be an induce- 
ment; but with him, one can never be sure. 
If we held a pistol to his head it’s more 
than likely he would invite us to pull the 
trigger.” 

“Prothero? Not for a moment! He’s 
too fond of his position; likes the impor- 
tance of it—the ceremony. A threat to 
publish those letters and he’d approve our 
scheme fast enough.” 

“A fear of the threat is much more val- 
uable than the threat itself. At base, he is 
obstinately honest.” 
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“Haven't you abandoned hopes yet of a 
third husband?” 

There was a pause. Then she said dis- 
tinctly, “What a cad you are, Leland! 
Yes.” 

“Suppose I use them,” he returned nas- 


tily. 

“I forbid it. It would ruin everything. 
I forbid absolutely. If you've lost your 
head to that extent you had best return 
them to me.” 

“They are very well where they are.” 
I heard her take a step forward. “Oh, no, 
no! I’m not such a fool as to store them in 
a doll’s house like this.” 

“Where are they?” 

“Safely buried, my dear.” 

“Then remember my warning—they are 
not to be used.” 

“We'll see. Go home now. We'll have a 
talk tomorrow.” 

She seemed to hesitate, then: 

“TI told Francis that if that aerodrome 
business went through, the government 
would certainly appoint a member of the 
air force as governor of Ponta Rico.” 

Leland Boas chuckled. 

“That was smart,” he said. “You have 
your uses. ° It’s a pity about the American 
girl. She’s gone back to the ship, I sup- 

on” ° 

“No; the ship doesn’t sail till six. She 
went to the Casino with Belini and some 
others.” 

“Praed?” he asked. 

“No, unfortunately.” 

“Well, well!” 

Mrs. Nunez-Hunter went down the 
steps. The carriage drove away, Leland 
Boas watched her go, then walked past me 
to the house and admitted himself with a 
latchkey, A minute after the door closed 
the lights in one of the downstairs rooms 
blazed up. I saw Boas cross to a center 
table and mix himself a drink. He drank 
it, wiped his neck with a handkerchief and 
came forward and opened the French win- 
dow. Creeping softly up the path, I 
vaulted the veranda rail and was in the 
room. 

“Praed!” he exclaimed, with a quick 
step back and a hand fumbling at his hip 
pocket. 

“No!” I said, and had him by the wrist. 

The plated automatic described an are of 
reflected moonlight and struck one of the 
stone Cupids by the garden wall. 

“TI warn you!” he cried. 

“Get your coat off, Boas,” said 1; “your 
collar and anything else you like.” 

“You're mad—must be!” 

“Go on, put a jerk into it. 
don’t like waiting.” 

He fumbled at his collar, then—‘ No, 
no! I’m damned if I'll fight a drunken 
rowdy!” 

“Then I’l) undress you too.” 

That settled it. He ripped away his col- 
lar, pulled off his coat and flung it full in my 
face. 

What followed wasn’t a scrap; it was a 
murder competition. As the coat smoth- 
ered me I side-stepped and lashed out 
blindly with my right. It landed in some- 
thing pulpy which I took to be his stomach. 
As I cleared my eyes he kicked me in the 
kneecap, which must have snapped like a 
saucer had he been wearing anything but 
dancing shoes. Then we mixed it, fists and 
eibows and finger nails. He got a grip on 
my ear and tried to tear it off. I stopped 
that with a short-arm rabbit punch in the 
nape of the neck. From the way his head 
went forward I thought I had snapped his 
spine. Somehow he wriggled clear, warded 
off a perfectly good left and jabbed a 
double handful of straight fingers into my 
face. It’s still a mystery to me how, with 
ten chances in his favor, he missed my 
eyes. One lid got a nasty scratch and in the 
blur that followed he made a head-on 
charge at the pit of my stomach. Luckily 
my left leg was planted solid, which gave 
me a chance to bring up my right thigh and 
bring down my right forearm with his face 
shut between the two. I didn’t get my 
forearm far enough back, I suppose, for it 
should have landed in the nape of his neck 
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to settle the business properly. He bit his 
way out of the squeeze, a badly shaken man. 
Taking my chance, I passed him a beauty 
to the point of the chin. Back he went, his 
head striking a picture frame and smashing 
the glass to splinters. That was all--at 
least I thought so. The center table went 
over as he hit the floor. I took the drum- 
ming of his fists on the mat as a signal of 
defeat. I didn’t guess in time that he was 
beating an electric bell push which pro- 
jected through the pattern of the carpet. 
I heard a distant bell whiz and flung my- 
self fullength across him. After that it 
was all legs and throats and broken china 
until the lights went out—went cut with 
smooth suddenness impossible to describe. 
I felt myself drift out of violent life into a 
black oblivion across whose heavens poured 
a cataract of stars. 


XxxXIV 

HEN I came to I was lying in the 

corner of a dark dungeonlike cellar. 
A faint light percolated through a grating 
in the ceiling. It was fully ten minutes 
before I had pulled myself together suffi- 
ciently to realize how I came to be in my 
present situation. I remembered the fight 
and its sudden end, but after that my im- 
pressions were the vaguest. From the fact 
that there was neither bruise nor scar upon 
my head, it was evident I had been hit with 
a sandbag. I believed there had been a 
consultation over me, after which I had been 
put into a vehicle which had brought me 
very silently to where I now was impris- 
oned, Yes, I was sure there had been a 
night ride, because memory, which records 
and retains certain impressions even in 
minutes of oblivion, told me I had been 
glad of night air. Probably I had been 
brought in a ricksha. 

It was little enough one could see through 
the grating in the ceiling, but I was looking 
up through a kind of well in which were 
a number of cusped windows with little 
twisted pillars at their sides. Above me 
was a square of blue sky. The pattern of 
the windows was familiar, and with rather 
a dizzy head | tried to remember where I 
had seen them before. There was a queer 
smell which also seemed familiar—a smell 
composed of sweet-scented myrtle, orange 
blossom, garbage and evil sanitation, The 
ceiling of the cellar was cambered and the 
floor was covered with old Moorish tiles. 

The tiles gave me the clew I needed, [ 
was in the cellars of the Palazzo and the 
smell was the unforgettable smell of the old 
town. 

I think, in a way, I found satisfaction in 
establishing my position on the map, I 
made a trumpet of my hands and hallooed 
aloud. My cries echoed dismally about the 
old building, but there was no answer, I 
shouted again, with the same result. Then 
I tried the doors, of which there were two. 
The first, which was mosaic and studded 
with iron, had been bolted on the outside. 
The second opened at a pressure and | 
found myself in the first of a series of cellars 
similar to the one I had left. On a packing 
case beside one of the walls was a pitcher of 
water, some bread, a piece of cold bacon 
and a couple of candles. It was evident my 
captors did not intend to starve me. I fell 
to with an excellent appetite. 

While I ate I asked myself what the ob- 
ject was of shutting me up like this, If 
they had intended to do away with me, an 
assumption too absurd to be considered 
seriously, they could not have wished for a 
better chance than I had afforded over- 
night. On the face of it, the whole affair 


‘looked like a piece of childish vindictive- 


ness which sooner or later would react 
against themselves. Yet Leland Boas was 
a clever feilow, and I did not doubt that the 
others who composed his syndicate were 
clever too. It was highly improbable they 
would do anything to implicate them- 
selves. I concluded therefore that there 
must be an underlying motive which my 
imagination failed to grasp. 

i lit a cigar and one of the candles and 
began to take stock of my prison. In all, 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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there were five cellars, leading one from the 
other by means of archways and low gal- 
leries. The walls were of quarried stone 
recessed here and there for the reception of 
wine bins. To judge by the number of 
hock bottles and straw wrappers which lit- 
tered the floor, the cellars had not been 
touched since the time of the German occu- 
pation, Someone had told me that the 
Palazzo had been used as the German mili- 
tary headquarters, since when no one had 
lived there. Color was lent to this state- 
ment by a discovery of a rats’ nest com- 
posed of decimated army forms and official 
correspondence. It struck me as odd that 
Germans, generally so thorough in the mat- 
ter of destruction, should have left papers 
lying about. It was possible, under the 
sudden assault of British shell fire, there 
had been no time to burn books and 
records, 

Apart from the rats’ nest there were no 
papers of any kind, which argued that the 
rats had brought their building material 
from elsewhere. The poitit was of no im- 
portance, save so far as it provided an oc- 
cupation for my mind; but to keep one’s 
mind occupied in captivity is perhaps the 
hardest thing to do. Accordingly I began 
to rummage among the bottles and straw 
which littered the floor in an effort to dis- 
cover from which direction the rats had 
come, My search revealed a circular flag- 
stone about the size of an inspection trap 
for drains. In the center was an iron ring. 
The flooring round the flagstone was worn 
and uneven, and in one place had been 
tunneled into a hole large enough for the 
passage of a rat. 

The candle flickered as I held it near the 
hole, in evidence that there was something 
more than a mere pit beneath. In the hope 
I might have found an unofficial exit from 
my prison, I seized the iron ring and with a 
muscle-breaking effort wrenched the flag- 
stone clear of its bed. An uprush of foul- 
smelling air sent me reeling against the 
wall with a hand over my mouth. Aftera 
minute the stench abated, and once again 
I ventured near the mouth of the hole. My 
light revealed a narrow tunnel slanting 
downward at an angle of about forty-five 
degrees. A rusty handrail was anchored to 
the masonry, upon which pale fungi and evil 
vegetation grew profusely. From far be- 
low came the oily cluck of water. I 
stretched out a foot and kicked the hand- 
rail. It was firm enough. 

“Here goes,”’ said I, and let myself down 
hand over hand. 

In the descent, the candle, which I held 
in my mouth, went out; but as I needed 
both hands, I did not attempt to relight it. 
I must have gone down fifty feet before my 
foot, feeling beneath me, touched some- 
thing pulpy which gave and settled upon a 
hard core. Retaining my grip on the rail, I 
dug here and there with my toe until con- 
vinced that the substance was equal to my 
weight. Satisfied, I straightened up, lit the 
candle and looked about me. I was in a 
kind of gallery about the height of a man. 
The roof was covered with little gray sta- 
lactites and creeping mosses. Along the 
center of the floor ran a half-pipe gully in 
which trinkled a thread of gummy water. 
The shelf upon.which I had landed was 
carpeted with soft furry matter ‘which 
proved, on inspection, to be a mass of pa- 
pers reduced to pulp by time and moisture. 
Evidently it was from here the rats had 
procured the material for their nest. It was 
down the oubliette the official correspon- 
dence of the German headquarters had been 
flung at the advent of the British fleet. I 
plowed a furrow through it with the toe of 
my shoe and the stuff adhered to the leather 
like a cancerous growth. 

Holding the candle above my head, I 
picked my way along the narrow shelf. In 
a dozen yards I came to a great iron grille 
with bars as thick as a man’s wrist. Retrac- 
ing my steps, I investigated in the other di- 
rection; but here, too, I was confronted by 
a similar obstacle. I do not know that I 
was very disappointed, for the reeking at- 
mosphere of the tunnel was making me sick 


and faint, and I had no great liking for the 
idea of following it into the black unknown, 
By comparison, the cellars above were 
more attractive. 

With this conviction, I turned about and 
walked back to the mouth of the hole, I 
had gone but a little way when my foot 
struck a hard object which rattled noisily 
along the stones and came to rest like a 
spun penny in the gully of water. Picking 
it up, I saw it was a circular tin similar to 
those used by Scotch confectioners for 
shortbread. It was, however, much heavier 
than that. The union between the lid and 
the base was protected by a strip of per- 
ished soap plaster. 

I was about to leave the thing where I 
had found it when it occurred to me that 
the tin might contain a cinematograph film, 
I did not imagine that it was likely to have 
resisted the damp to which, for the last 
seven or eight years, it had been exposed; 
but circumstances having denied me the 
solace of companionship or of literature, it 
was folly to throw away even the meager 
possibility of entertainment afforded by in- 
vestigating the contents of the tin. Accord- 
ingly I buttoned it in the breast of my 
jacket before making the ascent from the 
tunnel. 

Coming down the ramp proved to have 
been much easier than climbing up. Slip- 
pery fungi made the going treacherous. For 
a long while I slithered about without mak- 
ing headway. I gave up the attempt after 
three or four unsuccessful efforts, and pull- 
ing off my shoes, tried again in socks, 
monkey fashion, gripping at the uneven 
stones with my toes. The smooth flowers 
of decay, sundering oozily beneath my feet, 
felt very vile. i had a nasty sense of walk- 
ing over the fingers of dead men. The cellar 
seemed to recede as I advanced towards it, 
groping upward a few inches at a time. A 
grotesque horror filled my mind that my 
captors had come in during my absence and 
replaced the flagstone. It was the sort of 
bogy a child might have feared. However, 
I reached the top at last; and to soothe my 
nerves relit the butt of my last cigar. 

Strange to say, I had not thought of the 
time until this moment. Looking at my 
watch, I saw it was two o’clock. The 
chances of keeping my appointment with 
Sir Francis Prothero were remote. I won- 
dered what he would think when I failed to 
present myself. I could only hope that my 
absence would excite an inquiry. Philida’s 
suspicions would be aroused. She would 
not rest until something had been done to 
disclose what had become of me—and 
there was Kenedy. 

Carrying the tin containing the film, I 
returned to the first cellar. Lying on the 
floor was a folded copy of the Ponta Rico 
newspaper of even date. It must have been 
dropped through the grating from above, 
for it was not there when I left the cellar. 
I picked it up and saw my own name. 

“These Energetic English” was the cap- 
tion. Then: 


“Mr. Nigel Praed, the engineer who is 
visiting Ponta Rico as a representative of a 
firm of English contractors, is a very ener- 
getic man indeed. After dancing nearly all 
night at Government House, he started off 


on foot before dawn to prospect our moun- , 


tain ranges. Mr. Praed told our reporter, 
who met him on the outskirts of the town, 
that he may be away several days. He in- 
tends to scale the northern slopes of Amon- 
tado and will attempt to reach the Old 
Rest House, which, owing to its inaccessi- 
bility since the landslide of 1913, has been 
in disuse. Mr. Praed, who is an experienced 
climber, scouted the dangers of his expe- 
dition, 

“*T enjoy rough going,’ he said with a 
laugh. ‘In modern life there is altogether 
too little of it.’ 

“He assured our reporter that he carried 
no other provisions but bar chocolate.” 


So this was the explanation offered for 
my disappearance. It presented a certain 
plausibility and gift for invention. It was 
well known I had come to Ponta Rico to 
prospect, and what was more natural than 
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a solitary tramp through the mountains? 
There was, however, a disquieting feature 
in the paragraph—my alleged ignoring of 
the dangers attendant on the excursion, A 
sinister suggestion lay behind the words— 
a threat which argued that I was not per- 
haps so safe as I had persuaded myself to 
believe. What if in a few days’ time my 
body would be found beneath a precipice 
on a mountain side? Amontado had an evil 
reputation and —— 

“Oh, rubbish!” I told myself. ‘Before a 
body can be found, the owner of the body 
must be killed, and the owner of my body 
doesn’t mean to be killed. Rubbish!” 

But I did not feel so secure as I had felt 
before. To induce a more cheerful frame of 
mind, I opened the tin that contained the 
cinematograph film with a nail from one of 
the packing cases. Inside the lid was a dis- 
colored label with the words in German, 
“Official War Film. Propaganda Series.” 

There must have been about a thousand 
feet of film in the reel, but through the in- 
trusion of damp, most of it had stuck to- 
gether in a compact gelatinous mass. By 
pushing my thumb through the center of 
the reel, I managed to extract a strip sixty 
or seventy feet long which proved un- 
spoiled and unspotted. In the poor light 
of the cellar it was hard to determine the 
subject matter from the tiny little images 
on the films. The first photograph was 
blank wall. A few figures came to the wall, 
retreated and left one of their number, ap- 
parently a woman, standing with her back 
against it. At this point the camera had 
taken a shot from another angle. A picture 
of soldiers with an officer in charge. The 
officer raised his arm and there was a reg- 
ular movement among the soldiers. I had 
to reconstruct the movement by running 
my eye quickly from exposure to exposure. 
At this point the camera again changed its 
position and took in the whole scene— offi- 
cer, soldiers and the solitary woman in 
profile. And then the woman was lying awk- 
wardly on the ground and the soldiers were 
marching away. 

With an unpleasant shock I realized I 
had been looking at the film of an execu- 
tion. To hold the thing in one’s hands was 
like unlocking a door which hid beastly 
happenings of the past. Once in Germany 
I had seen an execution. The victim had 
been aman. That was bad enough, but this 
was a woman. It was fitting, somehow, that 
a record of this act should have survived 
all these years at the bottom of a foul 
sewer—a proper safe for the preservation 
of such unlovely memories. 

Someone had loved that woman, perhaps, 
and she had been shot against a wall. She 
may have been a great patriot and she died 
a dog’s death, and those by whose order she 
had died had made a film of the event to be 
added to a propaganda series. 

My old hatred surged up anew at the 
brutal, callous vulgarity of it. Once again 
I looked at the first exposures and felt 
pride at the straightness and composure 
of that tiny figure that stood before the 
blank wall. I would have given a great deal 
to have seen her face, for I knew that I 
should find perfect tranquillity and confi- 
dence written on it. I rolled up the strip 
and put it into my now empty cigar case, 
Little I guessed the consequences of that 
act and the part this strip of film would 
play in the drama that was before me. 


xxV 

HE sound of men’s voices roused me 

from a sleep into which I had fallen. 
Sitting up sharply, I looked about me, ex- 
pecting to find someone in the cellar. There 
was no one, and yet the voices were distinct 
and near. The sound was coming through 
the grating in the roof, 

They were speaking in German, too; per- 
fect German that could have been spoken 
only by natives of the Fatherland—and 
one of the speakers was Boas, That fairly 
brought nie*to my feet, listening with 
straining ears to catch what he said. The 
second man seemed very excited. He was 
disputing the wisdom of something Boas 
had done. 
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“Better get them. He was asleep ten 
minutes ago. Foolish to leave them there,” 
Then Boas— 


“Not now—later. You are al! nerves,” 

“I think you’re wrong.” 

“My dear, where is the hurry? Her 
sense is admirable. She says the risk would 
be far too great. They must be used as a 
final resort.” 

“Yes, but ——” 

“Hush! Not before ——” 

Someone else was coming and at his ap- 
proach the talk stopped short. I heard 
footsteps moving away. 

What I had overheard was clear evidenve 
that something was hidden in these cellars 
which they wanted, but which Boas 
thought it unwise to fetch until after I had 
been removed. Evidently it was something 
of importance to their scheme. But what? 
Not the film, of which they probably knew 
nothing; and not the empty hock bottles 
or the straw or the packing cases or the 
rats’ nest. Then what? Memory of Boas’ 
words at the garden gate overnight flashed 
into my head: 

“T'm not such a fool as to store them in 
a doll’s house like this, Safely 
buried, my dear.” 

Prothero’s letters to Mrs. Nunez-Hunter! 
There were a hundred places between the 
cement courses of the walls where a packet 
of letters could be hidden. But Boas had 
said “buried,’”’ and when a man quickly 
answers a question he may conceal! part of 
the truth, but rarely the whole of it. 

It was to the floor, therefore, I directed 
my search; and as the floor was tiled, tne 
task was easier than might otherwise have 
been the case. One could eliminate all the 
tiles which were firmly fixed and focus at- 
tention on those which were !nose. 

Alas, none such were to be found in the 
first, second or third cellar. In the fourth 
I was luckier, I found a tile which shook to 
a tap of the thumb. With the aid of a 
couple of coins I prized it up. Beneath was 
a small square cavity in which was an oil- 
skin tobacco pouch. Inside the pouch was 
a packet of letters, neatly tied with tape. 
In my interview with the governor I had 
noticed his handwriting, which was thin 
and distinctive. A glance at the envelopes 
satisfied me that these letters were in the 
same character, I released the tape and 
made a fan of the letters. Five of the en- 
velopes bore Indian postage stamps, the 
sixth a Maltese stamp. The envelopes, 
which were unsealed, bore a serial number 
in pencil. For a moment I debated whether 
to burn them one by one in the candle flame, 
but a better idea suggested itself, I took 
out the letters and put them in my pocket, 
revisited the rats’ nest and, selecting the 
largest pieces of paper, inserted them in the 
envelopes, which I rearranged in their orig- 
inal sequence and restored to the pouch. 
This done, I put back the pouch in the 
cavity and replaced the tile. 

The luck had turned. The odds were now 
a shade in my favor. I happened to have a 
loose envelope in one of my pockets, into 
which I put the governor's letters and 
sealed the flap. To avoid the risk of being 
searched, I posted the packet down the 
back of my neck, where it stuck like a mus- 
tard plaster between my shoulder blades. 

The sound of a key turning and of shoot- 
ing bolts sent me scuttling back to Cellar 
Number 1. The big door swung back and 
revealed two men. Their faces were half 
covered with colored handkerchiefs and 
they wore peaked caps pulled down over 
the eyes. One of them carried a large- 
caliber revolver, which he promptly trained 
at my chest. The other held a tray contain- 
ing a pot of tea, some bread and an un- 
opened tin of sardines, Observing that my 
attitude was not menacing, he advanced, 
set it down on the packing case and re- 
treated toward his companion. 

I said, “Don’t go. I’ve had & very dull 
day. Why not stop and talk?” 

They made no reply, but the man with 
the pistol tittered rather foolishly. I do not 
think he was a born jailer. 

“Come along, gentlemen,” I went on, 
“don’t leave all the talking to me. I am 
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starved for a little company and you seem 
very jolly fellows in spite of the fancy 
dress.” 

The man with the tray shook his head 
and laid a finger to the part of the hand- 
kerchief that covered his mouth. 

“Oh, I see,” said I. “I wouldn’t have 
you disobey orders. Is there anything to 
pay for this entertainment?” 

And I took a fiver from my note case. 
However strong their devotion to their em- 
ployer might have been, it was clearly evi- 
dent that they were not averse to a reward. 

The man with the pistol took the fiver 
readily enough and by way of return gave 
me a packet of cigarettes. Then with a nod 
to his companion he began to close the door. 

‘Just a minute,” said 1. “If at any time 
you gentlemen should have reason to be 
tired of your present employment, let me 
know and perhaps I can put you in the way 
of something better.” 

The door shut and the bolts slid. 
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The steaming pot of tea, the bread ard 
sardines looked very good indeed; but I 
hesitated before attacking them. The 
morning repast they had provided, al- 
though simple, had been harmless, and I 
could not imagine any particular advantage 
being scored by drugging me. Neverthe- 
less, I was reluctant to take anything for 
granted. My doubts were dispelled by the 
sight of half a dozen candles on the tray. 
If they meant to poison or drug me, it was 
hardly likely they would supply me with a 
source of illumination. At worst, the can- 
dies argued that I might expect to be de- 
tained for some long time. 

Having satisfied myself on that point, I 
poured out a cup of tea and drank it grate- 
fully. It was good China tea, and I set 
about opening the sardines in the hope 
they would prove equally palatable. But 
while fitting the small wire key to the flap 
on the top of the tin I experienced a pecul- 
iar sensation of fatigue. My hands failed 
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to respond to the demands made upon 
them. Their actions were wayward and un- 
governed. They went this way and that 
like a baby’s. Simultaneously there came 
over me a delicious feeling of being drawn 
up into the air by nothing. It was weird— 
wonderful! I had lost contact with the 
world and was rising to unbelievable 
heights and spaces. Up, up I rose, until I 
seemed to swing over the top of a mighty 
curve. Then everything was reversed. The 
spaces dwindled to a close confinement. I 
was rising no longer, but falling with ever- 
gathering speed into a narrowing funnel- 
like pit whose sides ciosed in on me like the 
jaws of a trap. 

From very far away I heard my voice cry, 
“Clever to have put candles on the tray.” 

Then darkness shut over me and there 
was no sound but the slow patter of earth 
that dropped on the lid of my coffin. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


LET’S CHECK THE TRUNKS 


got a nod from the foreman and led me 
across to the other track. “I’ve known cars 
to be moved from Forty-second Street to 
Fifty-seventh and then back to Forty-fifth 
before we could unload. One passenger from 
Pittsburgh wants his trunk in his room in a 
hotel over the way before he gets there. Once 
we did it. You can imagine what chance we 
have when we are delayed like this.” 

Track 19. The electric truck was al- 
ready in position and as the car slowed 
down the baggage began to come out. In 
a very few minutes we were again standing 
in the electric elevator, the truck beside 
us piled high with trunks. We reached 
the baggage room and the truck was as- 
saulted by men with hand trucks very 
much as an ocean liner in harbor is sur- 
rounded by docking tugs. 

“Thatstuff coming off thetop,” explained 
the chief, ‘‘is checked-through baggage— 
that is, stuff passing through New York 
which must be started out immediately. 
The rest is being handled by the dump 
man, who takes it in hand trucks to the 
proper numbered stack. There goes the 
last trunk off. Let’s see, seventeen minutes 
after the train pulled in, and we had to cut 
the car over too. Not bad, eh? 

“Now I'm going to take you down to the 
counter again, in the heart of the terminal. 
Did you ever stop to think how we know 
at once whether that trunk you gave an 
expressman this morning is actually in 
the station and ready to go out? How the 
man at the counter can tell in a few seconds 
whether the trunk you brought in from 
Denver came in on the same train with you 
and is ready for delivery? Come on down 
to the counter and I'll show you.” 


Accuracy and Speed 


In the darkened baggage room, with elec- 
trie trucks moving in and out among 
mountains of baggage and men working in 
their shirts, we were behind the scenes. 
But on the floor of the terminal, with lights 
aglow, we were again in the front of the 
house. That was in my mind as the chief 
led me through a side door behind the 
counter, until I was standing once more 
with the clerks, in front row after row of 
hot and tired travelers intent on one thing 
and one thing alone—checking their bag- 
gage. 

“Now watch these clerks a minute 
closely.” 

I watched. The first thing each clerk did 
as he took the check from the traveler was 
to turn directly around to a high desk be- 
hind the counter. This desk, which ran all 
the length of the checking space, held large 
sheets loosely bound in covers. Each clerk 
consulted these sheets, check in hand. 
Then he would turn back to the traveler, 
punch‘ his ticket and exchange checks. 
The chief, standing a few feet away, beck- 
oned me over. 
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“Look at these. They are the hourly 
time sheets. These sheets are made up in 
the incoming and outgoing baggage rooms, 
and they show the exact situation up there 
every hour. The clerk takes your check, 
turns around, and from them can tell 
whether or not your trunk is in the station, 
its size, weight, condition and final dispo- 
sition. It does another thing, this hourly 
sheet. It keeps them hustling downstairs 
to clean things up. Every trunk out means 
room for another trunk in; that’s what I 
impress on them. We can tell here what 
goes on down there hour by hour.” 

One of the clerks stopped for a minute to 
wipe the perspiration off his forehead, and 
I took the chance to question him. 

“About how many pieces of baggage a 
day do you check out from here?” 

“Depends. Sometimes 500, sometimes 
less. Maybe more a rush day like this,” he 
said as he turned back to the crowd. 

The chief leaned over and whispered. 

“That was one of our crack men; holds 
the checking record of the counter. The 
public meets the best men we have up 
here, men who have been from five to ten 
years learning the baggage game. That’s 
what it takes to train a man to come up 
here and meet the public and read tickets 
intelligently. Maybe you think it’s an easy 
thing to read tickets. Read that one,” he 
said, reaching out for a long green siip in 
the hands of a passenger over the counter. 

I took a look at it. 

“Why, Portland, Maine.’’ Then with a 
closer glance I corrected myself. ‘No, 
Portland, Michigan.” I had mistaken 
the ‘‘ Mich.” for “Me.” The chief smiled. 

“There you are. It might have been 
Portland, Oregon, or Portland, Connecti- 
cut, or Portland, Indiana. There’s a Paris 
in Illinois, Kentucky, Missouri, Tennessee 
and Texas. You can see how sharp a man 
has to be out there. He simply cannot 
make a single mistake. Yet the good men 
do 500 a day and never make an error. 
These are our best men. Now I’m going to 
take you downstairs again to show you the 
men on the outgoing delivery desk, who are 
also highly trained baggage specialists. 
These men are all a much higher type than 
we used vo get—one reason why handling 
baggage is easier now than it used to be 
thirty years ago. I! can remember green 
hands, not so long ago either, who pulled 
off all the tags on trunks under the im- 
pression that they were cleaning up. They 
were too!” 

Down again to the caverns of the out- 
going baggage room, where the chief led 
me to the delivery desk, a glass-inclosed 
office with a narrow passageway in front 
through which trunks leaving the terminal 
had to pass, closely scrutinized by keen- 

ex! 

** Now this is how we make sure that the 
trunk is going to the man to whom it be- 
longs,” he explained. “You don’t hear 


much about baggage stealing any more. 
That isn’t because there aren’t any bag- 
gage thieves. It’s because of those two 
men, for one reason.”’ And he pointed out 
two men standing at the end of the pas- 
sageway. A husky expressman came along 
with a trunk on his shoulder. He handed 
the check over to one of these men, who 
compared it with the duplicate which he 
was wrenching off the end of the trunk. 

“*652,834!" he shouted to the other man. 

“‘Check!"’ said that individual, leaning 
over the other end of the trunk. 

““What’s he looking at?’’ I asked. 

“T’ll show you,” said the chief, while an- 
other trunk came out. And he pointed toa 
small piece of white paper three or four 
inches long and two or three inches wide 
that was pasted on the end of the trunk. 
“Get a good look; that little piece of paper 
has almost done away with baggage thiev- 
ery.” 

I leaned over and looked. If your trunk 
ever went through the Grand Central 
Terminal, it had this bit of white paper 
stuck on it. The one I was looking at was 
stamped with a time clock—‘“‘ Sept. 2, 1924, 
3:30 p.m.” And underneath in pencil were 
written the figures “446,768.”" I glanced up. 
The chief was fingering the baggage check. 
It was number 446,768. 


Outwitting Baggage Thieves 


“Understand?” I was mystified for a 
moment, ‘‘ Why, it’s easy! This trick has 
put more good baggage thieves out of a job 
than any one thing I know. See that fellow 
over there in the stacks with a pot of paste 
in his hand? See the fellow bending over 
the trunks in Stack 4? Well, that man does 
nothing all day but paste these pieces of 
paper on trunks, with the date and the 
time it came in stamped on it. Then he 
writes in pencil the number of the check on 
the little paper. In the old days there used 
to be a lot of switching checks. A thief 
would get to the stacks as an expressman, 
tear off the check on a likely looking trunk 
when no one was watching, and substitute 
a check, the duplicate of which he held in 
his hand. Then he would go out, give the 
stub of the pnony check to a confederate 
and the trunk would be delivered. That 
can’t be done now. If checks are switched, 
it’s impossible to erase an indelible-pencil 
mark of the original check number. When 
it goes past this desk the men see that the 
numbers don’t correspond. They save a 
trunk and nab a baggage thief at the same 
time. 

“‘So far as I know,” the’chief said, “this 
is the only station in the country that per- 
mits outsiders like expressmen to walk into 
the stacks and pick out baggage. That be- 
ing so, we have to be doubly careful. Of 
course we have a few guards around, but 
they are too few to do more than give moral 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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New 1926 Chandler 


Wins Quick Praise 


HE new 1926 Chandler just an- 
nounced is already attracting 
nation-wide attention. 


Each day more and more of these 
superb cars—distinguished by their 
gleaming radiators of new artistic de- 
sign—are seen on city boulevards, in 
traffic and on the open highway. 


Its smartness of style in perfect good 
taste is captivating to motorists of 
soundest judgment, and particularly 
so to women whose first requisite in a 
car is striking beauty of form and line. 


Famous for its 
Marvelous Motor 


Won by its beauty, those who drive 
the new 1926 Chandler marvel at its 
unrivalled power and the masterly 
performance it gives at all speeds and 
under all conditions. 


Around the famous Pikes Peak 
Motor, Chandler engineers have per- 
fected an equally famous chassis. 


Chandler’s recent run of 1,000 miles 
in 689 minutes, (averaging nearly 87 
miles per hour) made a new record for 
stock car power, speed and endurance. 


See It—Drive It 
and Know Mastery 


Regardless of any previously acquir- 
ed standard of beauty or performance, 
see and try the new Chandler. 


Study the perfection of detail, then 
drive it in traffic. 


Test it on any hill and see how easily 
and buoyantly it climbs at speeds that 
make you marvel at its power. 


A 1926 Chandler is at your disposal 
now—you can choose between the 
new 7 passenger Sedan, Metropolitan 
Sedan, Chummy Sedan, Comrade 
Roadster, Touring Car or Coach. 
Take advantage of this early oppor- 
tunity to judge the greatest of all great 
Chandlers. 


THE CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND 


= 


Export Dept.: 1819 Broadway, New Yor City 
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aid, It’s these men here and this piece of 
paper which we count on to save baggage. 

“Once in a while a baggage crook beats 
us by getting away with a trunk, directing 
a taxi driver to go to a certain number on a 
given street end having him dump the 
trunk on the curb. Then when this man is 
around the corner, the thief calls another 
taxi and drives off with the trunk. Drivers 
are supposed to keep records of where they 
but of course in cases like 
this we are beaten. Your modern baggage 
crook is a aneart fellow. He has taken as 
much time to learn his game as a lawyer or 
a doctor. Maybe he has spent four or five 
years right in this station; maybe he has 
put in time with an express company or 
served as baggageman on train crews. Any- 
way, he knows as much about the baggage 
gam? as anyone in the world; that’s why 
we put some of our smartest men at this en- 
trance te check up on outgoing baggage. 

“I remember 


deliver trunks; 


one case a year ago 
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shown up without the trunk the thief would 
not have disclosed himself. As it was, he 
walked into the trap. 

“Another jewelry trunk was stolen by 
baggage thieves who managed to get the 
check off before the trunk came into the 
terminal. They substituted another check 
and then checked it to Bridgeport. To 
avoid suspicion they then rechecked it to 
the American Express Company’s offices in 
Philadelphia, intending to leave it there a 
few weeks until the trouble blew over. We 
were on the track of it all the time, discov- 
ered the switch in checks, found out that it 
had been checked to Bridgeport, went up 
there and got word that someone had writ- 
ten from Brooklyn, New York, to recheck 
it to Philly. We waited, and with the help 
of the American Express got the whole 
gang when they called for the trunk. The 
funny thing was that though it was a jew- 
elry salesman’s trunk, it was filled with 
samples of lace almost worthless. 
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had been delivered to the same express- 
man. The rest was easy. On the testimony 
taken from our records the expressman was 
obliged by the courts to pay $700 damages 
to the owner of the lost trunk. 

“No, baggage stealing nowadays is not 
very profitable. I remember a man who 
lost the check for a bag which was picked 
up by someone else and checked out before 
we could prevent it. It took three years to 
get that bag. During that time we traced 
the man all over this country, and even fol- 
lowed him when he shipped down to South 
America on a tramp schooner. But by the 
records and the help of the express com- 
panies we finally got his address and made 
him give up the bag and pay for a suit of 
clothes that had been in it.” 

Just at this moment a man came by with 
several checks in his hand. 

“How many so far today?” called the 
chief. 

“Four,” he answered. 


August 22,1925 


The superintendent had found two ad- 
dresses, one in some clothing and one in an 
account book. 

“We'll wire both these names, asking if 
they have a trunk going through. Prob- 
ably the owner will have it by tomorrow 
morning. Sure, if we find a dozen names 
we wire them all. I remember one trunk 
that came in last summer without a tag 
which was marked for the Leviathan, witha 
name and stateroom number inside the 
trunk. We phoned over to the pier, found 
out that the owner had actually reserved a 
stateroom, and sent the trunk along. When 
he came charging in just before sailing time 
the next day, looking for a lost trunk, it was 
over in his room on the boat. This man 
was an Englishman and I bet he went home 
with some respect for the American method 
of handling baggage. 

‘What happens when a passenger loses 
his checks? You can see that for yourself 
over in the corner.”” He led me to one side 

of the room, where 
at asmall counter 





when the station 
baggage detective 
aaved a $35,000 
trunk. It was a 
jewelry salesman's 
trunk, and the 
thiefhad evidently 
trailed the owner 
for weeks, as he 
knew his habits 
perfectiy. The 
trunk had been 
brought in from 
the West; and ac- 
cording to regula- 
tions, the owner 
had seen it taken 
off the train and 
placed in a special! 
room for safe 
keeping. Mean- 
while the crook 
got in, switched 
checks in some 
way, and then sent 
a taxi man around 
to the entrance 
with the phony 
check,’ 


Trapped 


“TINHE delivery 

was about 
made when the de- 
tective, who was 
suspicious, began 
to question the 
driver, He said a 
man had stopped 
him on Broadway, 
given him the 
check and told him 





a baggageman was 
talking to a be- 
wildered and ex- 
cited lady who was 
explaining that 
she ‘‘had them 
only a minute be- 
fore. Well, I must 
have dropped 
them somewhere.” 


A Lost Check 


HE baggage- 

man was tak- 
ing it quietly. 

“Will you de- 
scribe your trunk, 
please?’’ 

**Oh, it was 
fairly large. I 
don’t know the 
exact size—black, 
I think, or maybe 
black and red. I 
don’t really re- 
member. No, I 
can't seem to think 
of any distinguish- 
ing marks. No, it 
had no band or 
anything painted 
on it that would 
identify it.” 

“When did it 
comein, madam?” 

“This morning, 
from Kineo, 
Maine.” 

He disappeared 
for a few minutes, 
and while he was 
gone the chief 
asked a question 








to get the trunk 
and drive to the 
corner of Madison 
Avenue and Forty-third Street. While they 
were talking the real owner came back from 
his breakfast and demanded the trunk. It 
was notthere. He insisted that he had seen 
it there twenty-five minutes before. But it 
couldn't be found. Se the salesman went 
out to get hold of the detective and found 
him talking to a taxi man, the trunk in ques- 
tion perched up beside the seat. 

“*Hey, stop that man! That's my 
trunk!’ he yelled, 

“A couple of men jumped for the driver, 
but the detective did some quick thinking. 
‘Let him go!’ he shouted. Ordering the 
driver to deiiver the trunk, he hopped a 
taxi just behind and followed along with 
two station guards. At Madison Avenue 
and Forty-third Street a man at the side- 
walk, seeing the trunk reposing on the taxi, 
stepped out and hailed it. 

“*Well,’ he remarked jovially to the 
driver, ‘you got it al! right.’ 

“* Yes,’ said the detective, jumping out 
of the machine just behind, ‘and we've got 
you,’ By a piece of smart thinking he had 
captured one of the cleverest baggage 
ercoks in che game. If the driver had 
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The Baggage Room of the P 


“By no means all our trouble comes 
from individual-baggage thieves. Last 
year we had a theatrical trunk shipped in 
by a pair that was out of work. The trunk 
contained almost nothing, and as they were 
leaving the city they gave the check to a 
third-rate expressman with orders to store 
it. He presented the check and got the 
trunk, which he put away in his warehouse. 
Several months later he had another theat- 
rical trunk check given to his man, who 
also took delivery of this second trunk, 
Somehow between the station and the 
warehouse this trunk was lost, so the ex- 
pressman, not wishing to admit that he 
was wrong, tried hard to pass the buck to 
us by sending the owner of the second trunk 
the first one he had stored away. When 
opened it was found to contain a board. 
The man hollered and the expressman 
blamed us. 

“Until we started to investigate care- 
fully we really believed the mistake was 
ours. Then we discovered by the white 
time slip which was still on the first trunk 
that it had come into the station several 
months before. We then found out that it 


“That man spends his time all day walk- 
ing through the stacks searching for trunks 
that come in without checks. Occasionally 
trunks come in with the checks torn off, 
especially now during the rush season. 
When he discovers one in this state he puts 
on a special terminal-company check and 
notifies the foreman. Come along and I’ll 
show you what happens next.” 

In a corner of the foreman’s office were 
three trunks. A locksmith was on his knees 
trying out a pile of keys on one of them. At 
last the trunk swung open. The foreman 
went through it rapidly. There was noth- 
ing inside to identify it. 

“Tl always advise travelers to put a card 
with their address inside their trunks. It's 
just as important as putting your name on 
the outside, but most of them do not do it. 
If there was a name and address here we 
would have the trunk delivered at once. 
Last month, of all the trunks that came in 
without checks, we were never more than 
three days locating the owner. And the 
ones that had a name and address inside 
got to their destination in one day. What 
have you got, Carey?” 


or two for my ben 
efit. 

“Did you happen to take down the num- 
ber of your check, madam?” 

“No, I never thought of that.” 

“‘ Always take down your check numbers 
as soon as you get them. It helps us to lo- 
cate the trunk if anything happens.” 

“T certainly will next time. Oh, 
there it is—there’s my trunk now.”’ The 
baggageman was back with a small trunk 
on a truck. 

“It’s not very large,” he said to the lady. 

“No. Well, Icouldn’tremember exactly.” 

“Have you got any identification mark 
on the outside to prove it is yours?” asked 
the chief. 

“Oh, no, I never had time to have it 
marked. You see, I bought it just before 
I went away.” 

The chief gave me a look over the lady’s 
back. 

“All right, have you got your keys with 
you to open it?” 

She searched her bag for a minute. 

“Dear me, my husband must have taken 
them. Yes, he has the keys; I remember 
now that he took them.” 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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You can have Cuasse VELMO Upholstery in Your Closed Car if you Insist 












You delight in its richness, revel in its luxury and Chase VELMO upholstery increases the resale value. 
























i approve its durability—which are reasons why Chase It usually outlasts the car itself. Send for Booklet, 4(s) 
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The handwriting on the wall reads: 
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Science again makes a contribution to the American housewife — 
“refrigeration by wire”! — Simplified, perfected, made practical for 
household operation, and produced to sell at a price the American 
public can afford to pay, electric refrigeration is now ready for the 
homes of America on a big scale.— Clean, sanitary refrigeration with- 
out the mess or bother of the ice-man, at approximately the cost of ice! 


things—easier, better and more economical ways. 
Its first contributions were to industry, where it 
lightened the tasks of men. But of late years it has 
turned its attention to the home, where it is lifting the 
burdens of women. Electric lights to replace the old 
kerosene lamp. Vacuum cleaners to do away with the 
drudgery of beating and sweeping. Electric washing ma- 
chines and electric irons to end the slavery of the wash- 
tub and the perspiring hours beside a hot stove. 
Now comes automatic electric refrigeration to banish 


S tine is always searching for easier ways to do 


forever the ice-man and all the worries and troubles that 
center around the old “ice-box”. Indeed, it does much 
more than this: it brings a new lot of facilities that ice 
never provided, and raises the standard of sanitation and 
food preservation far above anything previously dreamed. 

Electric refrigeration is not new. For years it has 
been passing through the long and trying development 
stage. Now it is here—and in a really big way! It is go- 
ing into American homes at a rate that gives promise 
that in a few years it will be even more common than 
the washing machine is today! 


The Electric Light and Power Industry Says “GO!” 


The great electric light and power industry, with its 
invested billions, is dependent for its very life upon the 
service it can render the American home. For years this 
industry has recognized in electric refrigeration a won- 
derful service that would some day sweep the country, 
almost doubling the income from millions of meters by 
transferring money now spent for ice to the electric bill, 
at the same time rendering a service to its customers 
which would afford them comforts and conveniences 
that with ice are impossible. 

While recognizing the great earning power of electric 
refrigeration, the leaders of the electric industry also 


‘realized the trouble-brewing power of any new device 


that might not work properly, and might require a service 
they were not prepared to give. So electric refrigeration, 
like the electric washing machine and other electrical 


devices and services, had to go through months and 
months of gruelling laboratory tests, and years of actual 
successful performance in the homes of those who were 
too progressive to wait for others to make the inevitable 
favorable decision. 

This testing is now finished. The trial period is over. 
Electric refrigeration has arrived! The electric light and 
power industry is behind it. At its great Annual Conven- 
tion in San Francisco in June this great industry openly 
endorsed electric refrigeration and named three machines 
that were approved as commercially successful. Ina 67-page 
report they published the results of tests run on different 
machines during the past few years, and announced that 
the hour has come to say “Go!” The time has arrived 
to work hard and fast to deliver this great perfected 
service—electric refrigeration—to the American public. 


Financiers Read the Handwriting—and Act! 


No class of business men can compare with financiers 
in their ability to perceive approaching business oppor- 
tunities. Their very business existence is dependent upon 
their power to judge when the period of invention and 
experimentation in any art has passed and the period of 
sound promotion has come. 

These men see great things for electric refrigera- 
tion, and are right now engaged in a tense battle to 


gain the advantages that come to those who associate 
themselves early with a big fundamental business devel- 
opment. 

They did not jump at electric refrigeration; they 
retained scientists, engineers and merchandising experts, 
in and out of the electric industry, and then studied 
their carefully prepared reports. The result was an 
order to act—and act promptly! 























































An Incentive for Big Minds 


In short, electric refrigeration has passed out of the 
invention and development stage. It has reached the 
stage of distribution. It is now engaging the minds of 
the biggest men in the electrical industry—men used to 
tackling big jobs with big incentives and putting them 
through. 

From now on the best talent in America will be 
applied to the manufacture, sale, distribution and in- 
stallation of electric refrigerators, until these machines, 
like the electric washing machine, are plentifully supplied 
to every community in the United States where there is 
electric power. What this means may best be judged from 


“SERVEL’ a Leader 


The Servel Electric Refrigerating System is now in its 
fourth year of practical use. It was designed and de- 
veloped by J. Howard Dennedy, a refrigerating engineer 
of 20 years’ experience, who has contributed in a big 
way to the science of “refrigeration by wire” from the 
very beginning. Servel is the expression of his accumu- 
lated experience and the experience of his father before 
him, who was one of the earliest mechanical refrigera- 
tion engineers in America. 

Servel has all of the good points of the various systems 
J. Howard Dennedy has helped to develop, and in addi- 
tion several outstanding advantages over all other systems. 

Servel has done more than its share toward helping 
the electric light and power industry come to its de- 
cision. Its perfection proved conclusively that electric 
refrigeration is here in a very practical way. 

Some of the outstanding advantages of Servel which 
greatly impressed the leaders of the electric light and 
power industry are: 


It uses a remarkable new refrigerant that is odorless, 
harmless and non-corrosive and never requires renewing. 
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the history of the latter. In 1914 there were about the 
same general public understanding and acceptance of the 
electric washing machine as there are today of electric 
refrigeration. Approximately $5,000,000 worth of wash- 
ing machines were sold in that year. Five years later, 
in 1919, the American public bought $85,000,000 worth 
of electric washing machines! 

The fact is, the American home is now ready for 
electric refrigeration, and electric refrigeration is ready 
for the American home. Simplified, perfected, made 
practical for household operation, and produced to sell 
at a price the American public can afford to pay. 


A refrigerant so intensely cold that a little of it poured into 
water forms ice in less than one-thousandth of a second! 


It has great cooling capacity. Therefore it cools quickly, 
keeps temperature constant in the box, freezes from 60 to 
100 cubes of ice and makes frozen desserts and dishes. 


It has simplified automatic control devices. There are 
no wires inside the box. There is no thermostat, and no 
expansion valve. The temperature is controlled by a posi- 
tive-acting, powerful toggle switch that starts and stops the 
motor, operated by substantial changes in pressure of the 
refrigerant itself which correspond to changes in the tem- 


perature within the refrigerator. 


Its construction thruout is simplified, improved and 
perfected. 


In short, Servel has earned its right to leadership by its 
scientific construction, its mechanical perfection, and 
record of performance in thousands of American homes 
during the past four years. 


The Servel line is complete, furnishing machines and 
complete refrigerators to meet the requirements of homes, 
yachts, stores, butcher shops, ice-cream parlors, soda foun- 
tains, delicatessen stores, florists’ shops, etc. 


Distributors Read the Handwriting—and Act! 


New York Edison Company 


i Commonwealth Edison Company, Chicago 


Philadelphia Electric Company 
Brooklyn Edison Company 


Consumers Power Company, Michigan 

Connecticut Light and Power Company 
Adirondack Power and Light Company 
Texas Power and Light Company 


Utah Power Compa 


Central Illinois Light Company 
Arkansas Utilities Company 
Kentucky Utilities Company 


Wisconsin Light and Power Company 
Southern Indiana Gas and Electric Company 


THE SERVEL CORPORATION, 17 East 42nd St., New York 


n 
New Orleans Public Service Company 
Georgia Railway and Power Company 
Public Service Company of Colorado 
Public Service Company of Northern Illinois 


Servel is going like wildfire. Distributors all over 
America are applying for the Servel agency. Soon itwill be 
possible to buy Servel in every community served by elec- 
tricity, and on the most liberal terms. Some Servel distri- 
butors have worked out an arrangement whereby the 
Servel Electric Refrigerator can be paid for over a period 


Interstate Public Service C ompany, Indiana 
Twin State Gas and Electric Company 
Tongs Haute, Indianapolis and Eastern Traction 


Company 
Indianapolis Light and Heat Company 

as and Electric Company. Cincinnati 
Idaho Power Company 

Illinois Northern Utilicies Company 

Rochester Gas and Pieceste ‘ apecoad 
Janesville Electric Compa 

Northern Indiana Gas od "Bleceric Company 
Knoxville Power and Light Company 
Southern Michigan Light and Power Company 
Concord Electric Company, Concord 

Eastern Mass. Electric pany, 
Exeter and Hampton Electric Exeter, N. H 
Fitchburg Electric Light Gemaans, Penbae, Mass. 
Haverhill Electric Company, Haverhill, Mass. 


Salem, Mass. Compa 


Malden Electric Company. Malden, Mass. 
Moncpelier and Barre Light and Power Company 


Salem Flectric Light Company, Salem, Mass 
Central Illinois Light Company, Peoria, Ilinois 
Northern Ohio Traction and Light Co. 

The Ohio Edison Company, 
Central Power Company, 
Public Service Company of Oklahoma 
Southern Wisconsin Electric Company 
Arkansas Valley Railway Light and Power 


Pittsfield id Eleceric Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Amherst Gas Co., Amherst, Mass, 
Adams Gas Co., Adams, Mass. 


of two or three years, by paying small installments with 
the monthly electric light bill. So small that the monthly 
ice bill which they displace really goes a long way toward 
paying for the refrigerator as well as the refrigeration! 

Following are listed some of the distributors who 
are already selling Servel: 


North Adams Gas Co., North Adams, Mass 
Gardner Electric Light Co., Gardner, Mass. 


Peoples Gas and Electric Company Consep, N.Y. New York & lectric Light & Power Co 
Rockb burn Electric Company, Hillburn, N. Long Island Tail ny 
Rockburn Electric Light and Power Sinden, Nyack, Northampton E! lectric Lighting Co., 


Northampton, 
Yonkers Electric Light & Power Ce, Yonkers, N. Y 
Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, A 
Birmingham Electric Co., Birmingham Ala 
Springfield, Ohio Bee y Boma f Light Co., Davenport, low 
rand Island, Neb. 


Shop, Bocsoh, Mich. 
Brown- Sorvones ctric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Pollard C land, Calif 





Pewat Plant Engineering Co., ‘Senate Wash. 
Skinner Machinery Co., Tam .. 

Tampa Electric Co., Tampa, 

Robertson Cataract Electric onl Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ohio Edison Co., Springfield, Ohio 
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(Continued from Page 96) 

The chief looked at me once more. This 
time he winked. Meanwhile the baggage- 
man had called for the locksmith and 
turned the trunk around so that its con- 
tents were hidden from the lady. At last 
the trunk was opened. The chief pulled out 
the top tray. 

“Can you remember what you put in the 
top tray?” 

The lady stammered, stuttered, tried 
hard to think, but was lost. It was funny, 
but try yourself to think what you put in 
that top tray ten minutes after you have 
packed it the next time you go away. 

“Well, what is in the bottom of the 
trunk?” 

“My husband's golf suit,”’ she said tri- 
umphantiy. At last she had remembered 
something. 

At this point the baggageman picked up 
a gold cigarette case with the initials F. P. 
W. engraved on it. 

“Any jewelry in here?” 

The lady thought a minute, and then her 
face brightened. 

“Oh, yes, there's a gold cigarette case of 
my husband’s. I remember, because I 
packed it. With his initials, F. P. W. 


marked on it, and his cuff links and—oh, 


7a" 

This was sufficient. The trunk was closed. 
The lady signed a receipt and went out with 
her trunk, while thé baggageman shook his 
head. 

“They can't remember nothing,” he re- 
marked, The chief laughed. 

“ We have to be careful, People do funny 
things. Not so long ago we had a bad time 
with a famous movie star who was fighting 
her husband, She came in here, claiming 
to have loat her checks. So we let her pick 
her trunk out and identify it, which she did. 
Named everything in it and proved that it 
belonged to her husband, which did. 
When he came several hours later with the 
check and found that she had taken it away 
he was wild, It took a couple of weeks and 
a lot of money for the company to gét that 
trunk back, 

“To the traveling public my advice is, 
first of all, mark your trunks plainly, on 
both ends. Trunks are stacked on their 
sides, so marking on the side is no good. 


whiter than any other in Latin America, a 
fact in which its members take infinite 
pride. It is white because it is a straight 
descendant of the Spaniards, or the result 
of union between Spanish women and any 
of the many European-—and in a few in- 
stances North American—races that came 
inte the country. There is no negro blood 
in Chile. 

The British and the Irish in particular 
have laid their impress upon the country. 
The most popular perhaps of all Chilean 
heroes, Bernardo O'Higgins, was born in 
Chile of Irish parentage, his father, Am- 
brosio O'Higgins, having been a viceroy of 
Peru under Spanish colonial rule. Ber- 
narde fought with San Martin for the 
liberation of South America and after inde- 
pendence became dictator of Chile. But he 
made powerful enemies and after a stormy 
career resigned and fled, a self-exile, to 
Peru. 


Names That Surprise You 


O'Higgins’ fate brings to mind the strik- 
ing fact that practically every outstanding 
South American figure in the struggle 
against Spain was the victim of the pro- 
verbial ingratitude of republics. San Mar- 
tin breathed his last in far-away France, to 
which the countries he had freed had driven 
him. Simon Bolivar, the noblest patriot of 
them al!, and Artigas, the deliverer of 
Uruguay, died in banishment, Sucre, the 
hero of Ayacucho, was killed by an aasas- 
sin; and Belgrano, who helped to liberate 
Argentina, passed away in obscurity. 
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Stick your name and address on the inside, 
Always tag it on the outside with your full 
name, your address where you left and 
where you are going. And never leave the 
station without a check. Funny the num- 
ber of people who forget to check their 
trunks. Yes, sir. 

“I always advise a small steamer trunk 
instead of a big one. If you have too much 
for one small trunk, buy two, or even three. 
They will outlast the big one easily. In 
this station we are careful about baggage; 
you have probably noticed those dump 
mats of rubber hose bound together all over 
the baggage room where trunks are un- 
loaded. A big trunk can fall on these and 
remain unhurt, But out in the country you 
will come to stations where one man is 
baggage-master and station agent com- 
bined, without a helper. If the steamer 
trunk is handed down from the train he will 
usually assist it to the platform. But the 
big trunks are too much for one man. He'll 
invariably let them fall off the baggage car, 
and they will invariably fall on their cor- 
ners. If the platform is of wood, all right; 
if it is concrete, the corners will give. Buy 
a dozen steamer trunks if you have to; 
they will last longer in the end.” 


Mixed-Check Mix-Ups 


“* Most of the trouble we have today over 
lost baggage comes from people mixing 
checks. Two persons go into a station to- 
gether, one checks the trunks and hands 
the other the wrong check. Then they 
separate, one goes to Chicago and the other 
goes to Dallas, Texas. It’ll be weeks be- 
fore the thing gets straightened out and the 
trunks belonging to the man in Dallas get 
down from Chicago. Men do a lot of this, 
although on the whole men are more care- 
ful about baggage than women. A woman 
will send off an old trunk falling to pieces 
and tied with a piece of rope. They have 
no conception of what safety means. Then 
they mislay their checks oftener than men. 
I won't say they lose them oftener; they 
mislay them more frequently. They put 
them behind the clock on the mantelpiece 
or in a desk drawer or let them fall down in 
the lining of their bag. But the most un- 
sophisticated travelers of all are the people 
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who do the most traveling—theatrical peo- 
ple. They usually have a manager tend to 
all their baggage, and when they travel 
alone they don’t seem to know how to check 
a trunk. But they are the nicest people 
traveling today, never kicking and never 
unpleasant no matter what happens. 

“No, we don’t have the funny things 
happen nowadays that we used to thirty to 
forty years ago, when you could check any- 
thing but the kitchen stove. Today all you 
are allowed to check is personal effects. 
Even so, we do get some queer pieces of 
baggage. See that big case over in the cor- 
ner? Looks like a grand piano. That’s a 
harp. Harps go as personal effects and can 
be checked. The heaviest thing the bag- 
gage man handles today is the clothing 
salesman’strunks. They areeasy to handle, 
strong and well made; but awfully heavy— 
up to 250 pounds sometimes. The blanket 
and carpet salesmen have a trunk that’s the 
hardest thing to handle we meet. It isn’t a 
trunk either; it’s a kind of case, of soft 
leather or canvas, arid weighs about 200 
pounds. It has no corners and no means of 
getting a grip on it. They cause a lot of 
trouble. The funniest thing we meet is a 
hat salesman’s trunk, about six feet long 
and three or four wide, but light. Often 
they weigh under 100 pounds. 

“Dogs? Yes, they go as personal effects 
if accompanied by their master. Of course 
we make them go in the baggage car, 
muzzled. The reason is that the dog’s check 
is fastened on his collar and we have had a 
lot of baggage men bit when they leaned 
over to make a record of the check number. 
Once in a while people try to smuggle dogs 
into the coaches and cars, and sometimes 
we have a bird taken in without anyone 
knowing it. A parrakeet taken into the 
Century got out from a berth early in the 
morning not so long ago and nearly caused 
the train to be stopped. We also have a 
little trouble with dogs getting away from 
the station. It took six baggagemen and a 
couple of station policemen three hours to 
collect two setters that escaped last year. 
Dogs are funny. Take collies now. Collies, 
when they get lost, go straight for home. 
The last time we had a collie lost, we 
searched the records and found that he had 
been checked in from New Haven the night 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


The Chilean hall of fame is plastered 
with good old English and Scotch names. 
Admiral Thomas Cochrane, who later be- 
came the Earl of Dundonald, led the Chilean 
fleet against the Spaniards and put them 
out of business. He is credited, by the 
way, with having been the first to use 
poison gas in warfare. He liberated sulphur 
fumes and the wind bore them into the 
enemy ships and forts and forced the occu- 
pants to surrender. 

Coming down to more modern times, and 
reverting from war to peace, you find 
scores of contemporary Chileans of note 
with names anything but Spanish. Perhaps 
the best known Chilean outside his own 
country is Agustin Edwards, who lately re- 
tired as Chilean minister at London, and 
who has become chairman of the board of 
the new nitrate interests launched by the 
Guggenheims. His great-grandfather was 
a Scotch naval surgeon who settled at 
Iquique in 1806. Edwards is one of the 
richest capitalists of the country and owns 
the leading newspapers at Valparaiso and 
Santiago. When I left Chile in March he 
was mentioned as successor to Alessandri as 
president of the republic. In May he was 
named as a member of the commission, of 
which General Pershing is chairman, to 
supervise the Tacna-Arica plebiscite. 

The case of Edwards is typical of many. 
An honored North American name is to be 
found among this amazing gallery resulting 
from the intermarriage of races, because 
one of the ranking bankers in Valparaiso is 
Carlos Van Buren, a great-nephew of Presi- 
dent Martin Van Buren. 


As in Argentina, accent in Chile is decep- 
tive when it comes to nationality. Robert 
Sproule, of the Chilean Foreign Office, 
came to see me in Santiago. His Scotch 
burr was so fascinating that I asked him in 
what part of Scotland he was born. 

To my surprise, he answered, “‘Three 
generations of our family have been born 
in Chile. My grandfather, who came out 
many years ago, married a Chilean.” 


A Land of Romance 


Although the Germans in South America 
will be dealt with in a succeeding article, 
there must be a word here about their pene- 
tration in Chile. They began to appear in 
the late 40's, just about the time that polit- 
ical upheaval drove men like Carl Schurz to 
the United States. One of the secrets of 
their commercial success overseas lies in 
widespread intermarriage with the women 
of the country where they settle. They 
have done this to such an extent in Chile 
that the blond Teutonic type is to be seen 
everywhere, especially in the south, which 
is the German stronghold. In widespread 
German population, and its adherence to 
original customs, this part of Chile may well 
be compared with Wisconsin. The towns 
have German mayors and all the comforts 
of the Fatherland, ranging from Munich 
beer to Turnvereins. The largest city is 
Valdivia, named after that venturesome 
Spanish soldier who got the fatal dose of 
gold. 
This almost infinite variety of race is 
only one detail in the larger picture of Chile. 
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before. So my assistant and I got a taxi 
and started out on the direct road for New 
Haven. Upon the Boston Post Road, near 
Larchmont, we saw a tired-looking collie 
pegging along in a determined way with his 
nose pointed toward Connecticut. Sure 
enough, it was our dog!” 


Lost and Found Dogs 


“More collies get lost than other dogs. 
I suppose because their heads are so small 
they have no trouble getting their collars 
off. If they have no harness on, they will 
likely get away. Most other dogs that get 
loose will come back once in twenty-four 
hours to the place where they were lost. 
After that they will get desperately hungry 
and run away in search of food. I remember 
a lady came into my office once nearly 
crazy with grief. It seems she had a pet 
Airedale and he had got away from the 
trainman in the shed. This Airedale had be- 
longed to her husband, was with him when 
he died, and she worshiped the dog on that 
account. So I told her that dogs always 
came back to the place from where they ran 
away once in the first twenty-four hours. 
I sent a man out with her to patrol the 
streets around the terminal. In less than 
ten minutes she was back with her dog in 
my office. He was sitting right in front of 
the station. Yes, sir, I’ve never known it 
to fail. 

“Once a police dog got away and was 
gone a month. The man who owned this 
dog was a friend of a neighbor of mine who 
asked me if I couldn’t help find the animal. 
I went out in a machine and asked every- 
one I saw with a police dog whether they 
had seen this dog, which had peculiar 
markings. 

‘Finally I found one man who had seen 
such a dog in Yonkers the day before. I 
went up and discovered the animal in the 
city pound. 

“‘Dogs are a good deal like trunks. You 
don’t think much about them when they 
are around; but when they get lost you 
miss them an awful lot. You mark your dog 
with his name and address on his collar. 
Mark your trunk just as plainly. The time 
will come some day when you will be 
mighty glad you took the trouble.” 


Here you touch the romance of that gallant 
day when Drake, Cavendish, Hawkins, 
Magellan and all the rest of those intrepid 
voyagers sailed the uncharted seas and 
circled the globe in the quest for the golden 
East and the riches of Cathay. 

Here you are within easy reach of Robin- 
son Crusoe’s island, Juan Fernandez, which 
is a port of call for sight-seeing steamers and 
where Friday’s footprints are scrupulously 
renewed each year for the benefit of tour- 
ists. The best lobsters served at Santiago 
and Valparaiso are brought in daily from 
the waters where Alexander Selkirk—the 
original of Crusoe—indulged in so much 
watchful waiting. 

Here is a link with a dramatic phase of 
the World War. Off the coast of Chile, Von 
Spee crushed Admiral Cradock’s squadron, 
terrorized shipping and tied up the all- 
needful nitrate cargoes. Subsequently he 
was defeated by Admiral Sturdee’s fleet off 
the Falklands. 

The British got wind of the presence of 
the Germans on the east coast through the 
enterprise of a British woman who then 
lived at Valparaiso. After Von Spee’s vic- 
tory he put in at Valparaiso for repairs and 
took aboard several hundred reservists. 
The Germans residing in the port gave him 
and his staff a magnificent banquet at the 
German Club. Most of the younger offi- 
cers drank too much wine. One of them 
was overheard by this English woman, who 
passed him on the street, to say that the 
fleet would round the Horn and move 
toward the Falklands. She got a code 

(Continued on Page 103) 
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“thirty-six hole day” 
at the country club 


with a jolly snack at noon that sends one on 
the second round all square with the world. 

And how they cat—those tired business 
men, and how they kid themselves and the 
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(Continued from Page 100) 
message through to the British Admiralty 
and Lord Fisher sent out the squadron 
under Sturdee. 

Here, and especially in Valparaiso, you 
find the west-coaster—the name given to 
the long-established merchant or prospec- 
tor, but principally the former—in full 
swing. He forms a unique caste in that 
when he set up shop on those lower shores 
of the Pacific he remained. All up and 
down Peru and Chile you hear these vet- 
erans of trade, who include many Yenkees, 
saying, “‘ Next year I'll pull up stakes and 
go home.”’ But they never leave. The call 
of the coast is something like the magic lure 
of China and certain parts of Africa. Once 
a west-coaster always a west-coaster, 

The west-coaster began when his part of 
South America produced nearly all the 
major exports, such as sugar, nitrate, 
guano, copper and wool. It was long before 
the Latin nations on the Atlantic side 
struck their productive stride as contribu- 
tors to world commerce. 

While the west-coasters have no definite 
organization, save as a community of com- 
mercial interests, they keep close tab on 
one another. A sort of informal wireless 
system gets the personal goods on every- 
body. One of the first things I heard in the 
capital of Peru ran like this: 

“You can’t kiss your wife in Lima, much 
less some other man’s wife, without every- 
one knowing it in Valparaiso.” 


The Four Zones of Climate 


Variety of race in Chile is almost paral- 
leled by a kindred diversity of climate. 
This matter of climate is an all-important 
factor in South America, because it in- 
fluences the character of the people. The 
Brazilians, for example, are inclined to be 
inert because of the intense heat that pre- 
vails almost throughout the entire year. 
The Peruvian languor is also partly due to 
atmospheric conditions. One reason why 
the ruling Chilean is such a virile and ener- 
getic person is that he lives in what is per- 
haps the most desirable climate beyond the 
equator. 

First visualize the country. Chile is un- 
like any other domain in the world in that 
it is a sort of snake of a land—-I mean in 
physical formation. It trails nearly 3000 
miles along the Pacific and is sixteen times 
greater in length than in width. 

There are four separate and distinct 
zones. The extreme northern section is a 
desert, but its sterility is rich. This sounds 
like an Irish bull, but in the arid portion lie 
the vast nitrate deposits. 

The second zone is the heart of the min- 
eral belt and abounds in copper, gold, sil- 
ver, nickel, lead, iron and magnesium. 
Here the Andes reach their highest point. 
The third, which is the middle region, is like 
our California in 
that it is the gar- 
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others, It is an admirable domain for the 
constructive exploiter; but here, as else- 
where throughout this politics-ridden world, 
there is the usual fly in the ointment. 

Until last year, and with the sole excep- 
tion of the upheaval of 1891, when civil war 
developed over the dictatorship of Presi- 
dent Balmaceda—it resulted in a victory 
for representative government—Chile was 
more tranquil than any other South Amer- 
ican republic. One reason was that her 
period of military dictatorship, the inevi- 
table result of the overthrow of Spanish 
authority in all Latin republics, was of 
short duration. 

Another kind of autocracy succeeded. It 
was the rule of an oligarchy of wealth and 
blood, which not only owned the bulk of 
the land but, as was the case in Peru, also 
dictated the presidencies. They were in- 
variably aided and abetted by the army 
and the navy, whose principal officers often 
came from the upper social circles. You get 
some idea of the power of this feudal group, 
for such it has been, when I say that 513 
old families own 59.2 per cent of all the 
farm land in Chile. They comprise the 
aristocracy. While they have invested 
money sporadically in industrial enter- 
prises —~Agustin Edwards is an example 
their power lay in their vast landholding. 

Now we come to the crux of the matter. 
These old families—again you have the 
parallel with Peru—exploited the roto, the 
mixed breed that comprises the Chilean 
masses whether in town or country. 
Though his economic position did not sink 
to the drab level of the Peruvian Indian or 
mestizo, he was underpaid and over- 
worked whether in factory or on the farm. 
Although, because of his fighting Indian 
ancestry, he is a more aggressive individual 
than his fellow in Peru, there was no leader- 
ship to stir him out of what in some sections 
amounted to peonage. His exploitation 
continued. 

At this point it may be well to state that 
in Chile what might be called the middle 
class is largely formed by the aliens, or the 
descendants of aliens, who married Chil- 
eans. Since their interests were entirely 
economic, they took the line of least re- 
sistance and followed the lead of the old 
families. 

It remained for Arturo Alessandri to 
break up the old-family presidential trust. 
The grandson of an Italian diplomat who 
married into an old Spanish family, a law- 
yer by profession, a politician by instinct, 
and in his swift ability to capitalize oppor- 
tunity a Latinized Lloyd George, he became 
a candidate for the presidency in 1920. It 
was the first time that any man of the 
middle class had aspired openly to this dis- 
tinction. 

Alessandri made his campaign as repre- 
sentative of a coalition of democratic and 
radical parties. He maintained that the 
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lower classes had been abused; that union- 
ism was essential to the economic well-being 
of the country, and that the old order was a 
menace to the rights and privileges of the 
average man. He advocated old-age pen- 
sions, health insurance, the break-up of the 
big estates—all the arguments that had 
lifted Lloyd George into his first real emi- 


nence back when duke baiting wasa favorite | 


sport in England. Like the little Welsh- 


man he drove his contentions home with an | 


eloquence not equaled by any other man in 
public life in South America. 
Opposed to Alessandri was Barros Bor- 


gono, who belonged to the ancient political | 
oligarchy and who had the support of the | 
conservatives and a few of the liberals. The | 
vote was so close that in the natural course | 


of events the choice of president would 
have gone to Congress. In deference to 
public opinion, for the masses were at last 
stirred, the decision was vested in a special 
Court of Honor. This body declared Ales- 
sandri elected by a majority of exactly one 
vote. The result was ratified by Congress 
and amid considerable acclaim the first 
middle-class president of Chile was inducted 
into office. 


Alessandri’s Reform Program 


If the smashing of historical precedents 
had been the only feature of Alessandri’s 
rise to power, Chile would not be in the 
throes of the economic and political turmoil 
that rends her now. What happened was 
that Alessandri, in his desire to be elected, 
roused dormant forces beyond his power to 
control. It was one thing to urge radicalism 
as a sop to win the votes of the down- 
trodden, It was quite another to keep to 
the old path of economic order once the 
sleeping lion was stirred. 

Hardly was Alessandri in office before 
that noble advance agent of unrest and 
sabotage, the I. W. W.—in Chile it has the 
high-sounding title of Trabajadores Indus- 
triales de Mundo—reared its head and a 
reign of strikes and near-terror began. 
Alessandri formulated a series of laws that 
would have set up a whole new system 
masquerading as legislation, and clapped 
excessive taxes and other tolls on all cor- 
porations operating in Chile. This, of 
course, affected our extensive interests. 

With wide economic unrest came politi- 
cal disorder. In less than three years the 
president had thirteen different cabinets. 
The old oligarchy, as well as the army and 
navy, resented what seemed to be an ap- 
proaching Bolshevization of the country. 
The inevitable happened, for the Chilean 
peso, the standard medium of exchange, 
which at par is worth twenty-five cents, 
began to slump, and finally went well below 


half its normal value. With depreciated. 


cufrency always comes speculation, and 
before long the fiscal situation was acute. 
The old families 
began tosend their 





den spot of the 
country, yielding 
a rare profusion of 
fruits and flowers. 
There are also am- 
ple forest areas, 
coal mines and 
other mineral de- 
posits. The ex- 
treme southern re- 
gion, adjacent to 
the Strait of Ma- 
gellan, is an im- 
mense pasture, 
where numerous 
foreigners, includ- 
ing hundreds of 
Welsh and Scotch, 
own vast flocks of 
sheep. 

Thus Chile is a 
land of plenty 
where Nature, 
though bleak and 
forbidding in some 
regions, lays up 








liquid funds 
abroad, Exports 
of products essen- 
tial to the national 
revenue, especially 
nitrate, slumped. 

Alessandri’s ef- 
forts to get over 
his radical pro- 
gram were blocked 
by Congress, 
where the reac- 
tionaries were in 
control. He did 
succeed, however, 
in having the sal- 
aries of some of his 
henchmen in- 
creased, and it was 
this compara- 
tively slight mat- 
ter that precipi- 
tated the grand 
climax. 

One morning 
last November a 
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Every guest room is a 
private dining room 


T THIS most modern Inn, newly built in the 
Friendly City of Philadelphia, every thought 
is given to the Comfort of the Guest. 


Those who may choose to Breakfast, Lunch, 
or Dine within the Privacy of their Rooms will 
find a service most Compleat and Expeditious. 


For here the serving of Meals in Rooms is not 
subordinate nor incidental. It is, instead, a well- 
organiz’d and important Feature of the Restau- 
rant Menage. 

Family parties, in Especial, will oft- 
times find this Service a convenience 
and a comfort much Enjoy’d. 
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The Benjamin Franklin, open’d early in 
the present year, is the largest Hostelry in 
all the State of Pennsylvania. 


Over 1220 guest rooms make one’s 
Accommodation sure, with ample 
choice in Size and Rates and Situation. 


Each room has outside Light and 
Air, Bath, and Iced Water on tap 
therein for drinking. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
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appeared before Congress and forced it to 
pass a dozen bills, including an increase in 
pay for them. - This was the signal for a 
bloodless revolutien, in which the navy 
joined with the army to bring about a new 
deal 


A Junta de Gobierno—Committee of 
Government—was formed to take over the 
affairs of government; Congress was dis- 
solved and Alessandri resigned. He fled to 
the American Embassy and the next day 
left for Buenos Aires on a special train which 
flew the Stars and Stripes. Soon afterward 
he sailed for France, a voluntary exile. 

In some respects the Chilean situation 
was worse than before, because there was 
really no constitutional government. The 
army, which had become partly infected 
with radical views, showed signs of unrest, 
and mutinies with bloodshed were frequent. 
The peso continued to drop. Red agitators 
were getting a firmer grip upon the masses; 
chaos loomed ahead; something had to be 
done. 

Now came the events which show how 
full of dramatic contrast is the life of a South 
American president. Late in January of 
this year the Committee of Government, 
which had functioned since Alessandri’s 
departure, was arrested by a small group 
of army officers aided by several battalions 
of infantry with machine guns. They 
seized the palace of the president and insti- 
gated a movement for the recall of Ales- 
sandri. 

The navy was unsympathetic with the 
movement, the fleet was mobilized, and for 
a few days civil war lurked around the 
corner. Through the mediation of Agustin 
Edwards the two branches of the armed 
service came to an understanding and con- 
flict wes averted. By the agreement en- 
tered into, Alessandri was to return and 
resume the presidency, a new Committee of 
Government to function in the meanwhile. 
One important detail was that a Constituent 
Assembly was to be called to amend the 
constitution and incorporate into it some 
of the reforms advocated by Alessandri. 


The Return From Exile 


The exiled president, who was then in 
Paris, assented to the program and started 
home. Fate, operating through the instru- 
mentality of Uncle Sam, played into his 
hands. As he neared the South American 
coast the Tacna-Arica decision, a big vic- 
tory for Chile, was announced. It had 
peculiar meaning for Alessandri, because he 
had been one of the first advocates of the 
protocol which made the President of the 
United States arbiter in the long dispute. 
Therefore all Chilean classes temporarily 
forgot their bitter animosities in the general 
rejoicing over the national victory. 

I had the good fortune to meet Alessandri 
on the day after he arrived at Buenos Aires. 
Scarcely four months before, he had left 
that city, an exile from his own country 
and almost unnoticed by the Argentine 
populace. Now he made a triumphant 
entry to the boom of guns, the cheers of 
crowds and with the President of Argentina 
awaiting him at the pier. For two days he 
was the center of an almost continuous 
demonstration. 

I spent an hour with him at the Chilean 
Legation, where he was stopping. I hada 
strong letter of introduction to him from 
William Miller Collier, our ambassador to 
Chile, who had succored him in his hour of 
need. With it I was able to break through 
the cordon of engagements that hemmed 
him in. 

When Alessandri saw it he said, “This is 
the best possible credential that you could 
have.” - 

Personally Alessandri is not at first sight 
prepossessing. He is of meditim height and 
his face is heavy. Once he begins to talk, 
however, your whole impression of him 
changes. 

Alessandri speaks excellent French, and 
our conversation was in that language until 
near the finish, when he suddenly said in 
English, “Tell me about your magazine.” 
Like Leguia, he has a strong publicity sense. 
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He was intensely interested when I told 
him of the immense circulation of THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post. In his tardy 
employment of English he resembled many 
European and Latin statesmen, who seem 
to delight in making you struggle through 
French and then land you in less troubled 
waters with a knowledge of your own 
tongue. 

Two notable exceptions are Clemenceau 
and Cardinal Mercier, who not only know 
English but like to speak it. 

Alessandri was so full of the Tacna-Arica 
decision that it was with great difficulty 
that I got him to talk about anything else. 
Concerning it he said: 

“President Coolidge’s decision is a big 
step in the direction of world peace. It 
shows wisdom and statesmanship. The 
bitter enmity that has existed for forty 
years between Peru and Chile will now 
come to an end, and it will not only in- 
fluence the commercial development of the 
west coast but have a harmonizing effect 
throughout South America. It increases 
the obligation that Chile is under to your 
country.” 

When I asked him about the consequences 
of the radical movement that he had in- 
augurated, he made this statement: 

“It is a great injustice to label me a red. 
I am not in sympathy with Bolshevism, but 
I do believe that the masses in Chile have 
not had what you North Americans cal! a 
square deal. They have been oppressed for 
years. The sole idea animating my reform 
program was to give the workers and the 
agricultural laborers a living wage with 
which to fight the excessive cost of living 
in Chile. I am determined to put down any 
effort that aims at the destruction of social 
or economic peace. 

“‘Chileis a great country with tremendous 
possibilities. She owes much of the develop- 
ment of her vast minerai resources to 
United States money and I would be the 
last person to interfere with the flow of 
North American capital into our mines and 
other projects.” 

Alessandri got a frenzied ovation on his 
return to Santiago. The reds seized the mo- 
ment to try to start a revolution, but the 
president put it down with a strong hand, 
invoking the military and the constabulary 
whenever necessary. Failing here, the radi- 
cals fomented strikes in all the important 
industrial and mining centers. At Chu- 
quicamata forty were deported. Evidently 
Alessandri had pondered in Europe upon 
the folly of unleashing the wild horses, and 
especially upon the effect of radicalism on 
the prosperity of his country. 


Chile’s Credit 


In one sense it was like locking the stable 
door after the horse had been stolen, be- 
cause Chile remains unsettled. Strikes con- 
tinue, the peso is still in the dumps; wages 
are 300 per cent higher than in 1920, and 
the cost of living soars. 

Alessandri’s term will expire this year. At 
the time I write, which is in mid-June, the 
indications are that a combination of con- 
servatives and liberals will be made to elect 
a new president who will lack the emotion- 
alism which has caused such havoe during 
the past four years. 

Fundamentally Chile remains sound. If 
the virus of spectacular politics can be 
eradicated, an era of steady advancement 
is assured. The railroads are prosperous; a 
larger gold reserve exists than in most other 
South American republics, and there is a 
favorable trade balance. Despite all the 
turmoil, the national credit remains high. 
Even in times of stress and storm Chile 
has met her financial obligations abroad. 
During the revolution of 1891 an important 
interest payment on European-owned bonds 
came due. Although the two sides were en- 
gaged in bitter strife, they paused long 
enough to agree on a plan to pay. 

The greatest menace to economic solidar- 
ity at the moment is the violent fluctuation 
in exchange. Steps are being taken to ap- 
ply an antidote. Prof. E. W. Kemmerer, 

(Continued on Page 106) 
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OLLOW the Prest-O-Lite route 

to lower battery cost! Buy a stor- 
age battery of known reputation and 
save 25%! For example: The Prest- 
O-Lite Storage Battery that cost you 
$20.50 a short time ago, can be bought 
today for $15.50. 

Remember, it’s the same twenty- 
dollar battery! Only the price is changed 
—not the quality nor the service. 

Prest-O-Lite’s sweeping price reduc- 
tion is made possible through the elimi- 
nation of extra profits in the system 
of distribution. 

Many storage batteries pay four 
profits before they reach the motorist 
— profits to factory; jobber; distribu- 
tor; dealer. 


Now Prest-O-Lite has changed the 
order of things. Prest-O-Lite Batteries 
are sold by the factory to the dealer or 
service station and then to you. Two 
profits less—service intact—25 % saved! 

There is a Prest-O-Lite Battery for 
all makes of cars, with proportionate 
savings. 

No motorist need now take a 
chance on a battery of unknown qual- 
ity or service simply because of the low 
cost. Prest-O-Lite enables everyone 
to have the best battery at a remark- 
ably low price. 

It was natural that Prest-O-Lite 
should lead in this revolutionary plan. 
“The Oldest Service to Motorists” was 
established twenty years ago by this 





company. Since that time it has pro- 
gressed constantly in giving even better 
service to motorists. 

There is a Prest-O-Lite Service Sta- 
tion near you. Take advantage of its 
“Friendly Service,” no matter what 
make of battery you have. And when 
you do need a new battery, save 25% 
and get real quality, long life and 


service by buying a Prest-O-Lite. 
THE PREST-O-LITE CO., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND 
New York San Francisco 
In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronta, Ontario 
FOR RADIO—Prest-O-Lite Radio Batteries are especially 
designed for radio and combine many improvements that 
insure long life and satisfactory service. Buy them and 
save money in the long run. 
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Good Work 


Bad Feet 
dont go together 


; , 
iU can't do your best work—no mat- 


ae 
ter in what walk of life you may be 


is anything wrong with your 
lessen your efficiency; give you 
out feeling—and destroy your 


when there 
feet. They 
that dragged 
freshness and youth. 

Don't let your feet keep you down. If they ache 
or burn; if you have pain in the heels and rheumatic- 
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| (Continued from Page 104) 
| of Princeton, one of the foremost North 
American authorities on government finan- 
cial administration, is in Chile with a staff 
of experts investigating the currency, bank- 
ing, tax and budget systems for the purpose 
of making recommendations, including the 
establishment of a central bank, similar to 
our Federal Reserve Bank, whereby the 
entire fiscal system of the country may 
be placed on a stable and efficient basis. In 
1923 Professor Kemmerer reorganized the 
finances of Colombia. 

Chile’s crisis is just another illustration 
of the pernicious intrusion of politics into 
business. Whether through advocacy of 
government ownership and kindred pana- 
ceas to coddle the masses, or to gratify per- 
sonal ambition, it invariably clogs the 
wheels of progress. In South America the 





like paine im the feet and legs; if your toes are 
cramped, crooked, contracted, or enlarged in the 
joints; if you have corns, callouses or bunions—you 
can get quick and permanent relief, Dr. Wm. M. 
Scholl has perfected a definite Foot Comfort Ap- 
pliance or Remedy for each specific condition, They 
not only stop the pain, but correct the cause of your 
trouble, Leading shoe and department stores every- 
where feature them. 


AC HING FEET 
De Sc oLt's Poor- 
RAzeER gives quick, lasting 
relief te mSorers from weak 
or breben down arches, $7.50 
per pair 


BUNIONS 
De. ScHoLL's Bunton 
Reoucer instantly relieves 
bunion pain. Reduces en- 
Javrgement and preserves 


shape of thee. 735. each. 


FOOT ODORS 
Da, ScHot. s Bros 
DROSS POWDER sep: ex 
condve perspiration, bad foot 
and aot odors, Price 50, 


‘CALLOUSES 
De. ScsoLt’s Zrno- 
PADS are aadline, healing; 
ete instant velief wa painful 


Cc ROOKED TOES 
Da, ScHoLL 5 ToR-rLEX 
cradually smraightens the 
cveohed tory brings it back 
inte position, Price 75. 


CORNS 
Scwvoin’s Zine 
PAIS ap the palm im one 
winute, Thin, Acaling, 
sennivegtic. 25 c, ct thee and 
drug stoves 
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RUN-OVER HEELS 
Da, SCHMOLL ’s Wax 
eTeRate Heri Pans 
make walking a plesmre; 
frevent sheet runn 


MT pair 


SLIPPING HEEL Ss 
De. Scnot.’s Nu-crir 
Hunt Liner prevents shees 
slipping at heel and 
saves hose, 25e. per 


from 
(ng gre? soreness} 


pair 


Take No Chances! 

There ipno such thing as a “cure all"’ for all 
foot eilments. Nothing you use will give you per- 
manent veliet unless ic is specific ally designed to re- 
move your particular foot trouble, All guess work 
is eliminated by Dt. Scholl's improved, acientific methods, 
He has perfected 42 Appliances and Remedies for the Feet, 
Fach one designed to accemplish a definite purpose, 


Look for This Emblem 
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politician of the Alessandri type has been 


| responsible for most of the upheaval, in- 


cluding the almost endless revolutions dur- 


| ing the past half century. This is notably 
| true in Brazil, 


Widespread economic sta- 
bilization can come only with drastic re- 
form which puts men of practical affairs in 
power. Thus a president of the Agustin 
Edwards type would be a godser.d for Chile. 

The reference to our financial mission 
brings us to the all-important matter of 
Yankee influence in Chile. First a glance 
at trade. I can best illustrate with the 
figures for 1923, when Chile’s total foreign 
business aggregated $316,000,000, with a 
visible favorable balance of $75,000,000. 
Exports increased 60 per cent, while im- 
ports gained 38 per cent. 


Our Copper Advance in Chile 


The United States tops the list of nations 
figuring in Chile’s foreign commerce, our 
constantly increasing purchases of nitrate 
and copper enabling us to outdistance all 
buyers of Chilean products, I have already 
indicated their extent. After copper and 
nitrate, the principal exports to us are iron 
ore and iodine. 

Moreover, we are first in exports to the 
country. In 1923 they reached $31,057,952 
while last year they were $31,377,000. This 
is about 26 per cent of the total. The bulk 
of the Chilean buying from us is in automo- 
biles, tires and other motor accessories, 
cotton clothes, mineral oils, lumber, coal, 
wire, freight cars and locomotives, machin- 
ery and structural steel. Our closest rival 
is Great Britain, with Germany third. 

We have put ourselves and our goods 
over in Chile because, to a greater degree 
than obtains in Peru, we have taken root. 


| This means that there are no fly-by-night 


Yankee merchants there. The west-coast 
caste includes many Yankees. A conspicu- 
cus example of our permanency is in the 
firm of Wessel, Duval & Co., which carries 
on the business established by Augustus 
Hemenway 100 years ago. In this perma- 
nency of location lies one of the secrets of 
good will in all overseas trade. 

Another reason why our goods are popu- 
lar in Chile is that we give the people what 
they want. The Chilean is a much more 
discriminating business man than the Peru- 
vian. This is due to the strong alien strain 
in him. It is impossible to work off surplus 
stock on him. Moreover, competition for 
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Right io your own community you will find a leading shoe 
dealer who diepiays Dr, Schell’; Peet Comfort Service Binblem 
on bis window. There yoo will get the permnal wrvice of 
a Poot Expert capectally trained in the application of Dr. 
Seholl"*s Foot Comiort App!iances and Remedies. Go there 
new ahd get quick, permanent relief. 

Write for Dr. Scholl's booklet,“ The Feet and Their 
Care,” and free sample of Zino-pads for corns, 
Addveu The Scholl Mig. Co. 273 W. Schiller 
&., Chicago, or 62 <* a St., New Yord, or 
ya Addaide &., E., 


De Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 
and Rein 


orders is becoming so keen in South Amer- 
ica that the average buyer gets a lesson in 


| international salesmanship. In other words, 
| the prospect learns all the tricks of trade 


and becomes a prospector himself. 
The really spectacular Yankee exhibits 


| in Chile, however, are the copper mines, 
| where our capital and enterprise have set 


up thriving communities amid the towering 


| steeps of the Andes. Here you have an- 
| other element that makes for economic 


good will in foreign lands, because it means 
the upbuilding of the country. Nowhere 
have we dramatized the indomitable spirit 
of the North American race to a greater or 
amore constructive extent than in these 
Yankee-made centers of incessant activity 
that operate day and night. 

The significance of our penetration into 
Chilean copper mining is threefold. First, 
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it marks the employment of hundreds of 
millions of dollars overseas. Second, it 
guarantees a future supply of material for 
our factories to meet the ever-widening 
scope of copper fabrication. This is partic- 
ularly vital, because, according to the best 
experts, we have only a twenty-year reserve 
of ore left within the confines of the United 
States. Third, it clinches our control of a 
metal indispensable to both war and peace. 
Thanks to our men and money, Chile has 
become the second largest copper-producing 
country in the world. The output last year 
was 419,710,000 pounds, or one-fourth of 
our production. 

Our copper empire is in three major sec- 
tions. The largest is at Chuquicamata, in 
the Atacama Desert, on the western slopes 
of the great Cordilleras, 165 miles east of 
Antofagasta. Linked with this in owner- 
ship—they are both controlled by the Ana- 
conda Copper Company—is the develop- 
ment at Potrerillos, ninety-two miles back 
from the port of Chafiaral. The remaining 
one is in the south, at Sewell, sixty miles 
from Santiago. All are at an altitude of not 
less than 10,000 feet. The total investment 
in these undertakings is considerably more 
than $300,000,000. 

To explain our copper advance in Chile 
in chronological order means that we must 
begin at Sewell, which was not only the 
beginning of our vast mining exploitation 
in the country but marked the advent of 
the Guggenheims in South America on a 
big scale, 

Previously they had operated gold, sil- 
ver and lead mines in Bolivia and had a 
smelter at Antofagasta. With the acqui- 
sition of the mine at Sewell in 1908, they 
became and have remained the most im- 
portant factor in the mineral development 
of the republic. 

The Guggenheim achievement in South 
America is not only an illuminating lesson 
in a faith upon which many millions were 
staked but it also proves the value of fam- 
ily cohesion, The familiar story told of the 
hexd of the famous firm applies so pecul- 
iarly to the Chilean performance that it 
may be rehearsed here briefly. Some years 
before his death Meyer Guggenheim, the 
founder, no doubt recalling the old fable, 
assembled his seven sons. Picking up a 
match he showed how easily it could be 
broken. Then he put seven matches together 
and proved that the task was far more dif- 
ficult when held together. . 

Thereupon he said, “Let this be a lesson 
to you after my death. Always work to- 
gether. Differences mean costly dis- 
ruption.” 


A Mine Upside Down 


Meyer Guggenheim had gone the father 
of the Rothschilds one better, because, 
when the first of the great line of Jewish 
bankers was on his deathbed at Frankfort, 
in Germany, he called his sons together 
and admonished them to operate as a unit, 
which they did. A more recent example in 
theory but not practice was afforded by the 
late Hugo Stinnes, who laid the same in- 
junction upon his four sons when, at fifty- 
four, the sands of his strenuous life were 
ebbing. 

The warning uttered by the elder Gug- 
genheim has been heeded ever since, be- 
cause the firm remained a close family 
corporation until this year, when John K. 
MacGowan and A. H. Cappelen Smith 
were admitted. These two men, and es- 
pecially the latter, have written their narnes 
large in the mining story of Chile. 

The reason why I relate the Guggenheim 
story is that in their mining operations in 
South America the brothers have acted as 
one man, often matching their united judg- 
ment against the advice of scores of others, 
When one of them favored a many- 
millioned extension there was never any 
friction. 

The mine at Sewell, like most others in 
Chile, had been sporadically worked for 
many years. It was not until 1905, when 
William Braden, a North American engi- 
neer, acquired the options on the property 
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and organized the Braden Copper Com- 
pany, that it became a large operation. At 
that time Ei Teniente, the Spanish name 
of the mine, was seventy-two kilometers 
from the nearest railway station, Rancagua. 
Braden had to haul all his supplies up the 
mountain roads in oxcarts, employing 
nearly 300. He named the camp Sewell 
after Barton Sewell, who had long been 
identified with copper mining and smelting 
interests in the United States. 

In 1908 the Guggenheims, with J. P. 
Morgan & Co. as associates, acquired the 
Braden Copper Company and turned it 
over to the Kennecott Copper Corpora- 
tion, which these interests controlled, and 
which has dominated Braden ever since. 
A railroad from Rancagua to Seweli had 
been started at the time of the purchase. 
One of the first steps taken by the new 
owners was to complete it. 

I visited Sewell last March, going by rail 
from Santiago to Rancagua and thence to 
the camp in a big Detroit-made touring car 
which ran over the tracks of the private 
railway line. Sewell is a bustling, well- 
ordered community of 12,000 souls high up 
in the Andes. Unlike Cerro de Pasco or 
Chuquicamata, it is hunched in a single 
valley. The huge copper deposit—the re- 
serve is 300,000,000 tons of ore—-is in an 
extinct crater. 

It is not only the largest underground 
it is really overground— copper mine in the 
world but it has many unique features. 
The best way to explain the most pictur- 
esque detail is to say that it is a mine up- 
side down. This means that to enter it you 
start at the ground level and are hoisted up 
to the mine, which is a mountain, while the 
ore, instead of being lifted up to the surface 
of the earth, is lowered. The thousands of 
workers are housed in skyscraper tene- 
ments which cling to the mountainsides. 


Aerial Mining 


In the mine are 125 miles of galleries, out 
of which 15,000 tons of ore rock are mined 
every day. There is a monthly output of 
7800 tons of copper. Concentrates are sent 
five miles by aerial tramway to the smelter 
at Caletones. The power for camp and 
smelter is generated down at Coya, where 
the imposing concrete structure, rising in 
the midst of a real happy valley full of 
fruit and flowers, is in sharp contrast with 
its environment. One fact of peculiar in- 
terest in connection with Sewell is that it is 
adry camp. This Yankee town, for such it 
is, has its own unofficial Volstead Act. 

As you proceed with the narrative of our 
copper interests in Chile you find that each 
one has a distinctive setting and an ore de- 
posit peculiar to the locality. Where Sewell 
is hemmed in by grim ranges, Chuquica- 
mata is an open area brilliant with a varied, 
almost dazzling, coloring that is reminis- 
cent of the Grand Cajion of the Colorado, 
especially at sunset. To use Kipling’s 
phrase, it is a place of “‘ great spaces washed 
with sun.” 

The story of Chuquicamata, or Chuqui, 
as it is more commonly referred to in Chile, 
is a real romance both in background and 
achievement. When you see that arid and 
forbidding region, flanked by brooding 
peaks, and realize that every aid to indus- 
try, and life as well, had to be brought many 
thousands of miles, you get some idea of the 
handicaps that have been vanquished. The 
difficulties of operation deterred extensive 
exploitation for decades, until Yankee cour- 
age solved every problem, not the least of 
which was the invention of a whole new 
process for refining the ore. 

As was the case with Sewell, the Chu- 
quicamata district, which was formerly in 
Bolivia, was worked superficially almost 
from the days of the Incas. After the War 
of the Pacific, when Bolivia lost Antofa- 
gasta and the hinterland, the deposits were 
opened up, but only the scant high-grade 
ore was taken out. 

In 1911 the attention of the Guggenheims 
was brought to this area and a staff of 
engineers, headed by Pope Yeatman, who 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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Il tell you the car Id buy 


Of course I’d buy a Jordan— 
knowing what the owners think. 
If you and I were seventeen— 
I’d buy a Playboy. 

If we had seven children—I’d 
buy a seven passenger. 

Since I have two eager seventeens 
I am sure I’d buy a Brougham. 
You don’t need a megaphone in 
the back seat. 


You don’t feel as if you were 
traveling inabus. | .7| 
Vo 


It’s compact and good looking. 
‘xcept for that charming Play- 
boy it’s the best looking auto- 
mobile we make. 


It’s balanced. Weight swung ham- 
mock-like between the springs. 


There is room inside for four 
passengers and a trunk outside 
for the suit cases. 


Four doors—no falling over each 
other. 


Clean — comfortable — compact. 


I’m sure I’d buy a Brougham. 


JORDAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Inc., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Well—she's just a girl who loves to 
swim and paddle and shoot. He is a 
boy who is sick about something —he 
just doesn't know what it is. We do, 
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ONCRETE MADE WITH ATLAS PORTLAND 
CEMENT IS THE COMPLETE 
ARCHITECTURAL MATERIAL 


With economy possible in no other material, concrete is capable of form. 
It can be used in heavy mass formation for foundations, take the grace- 
ful sweep of a bridge over a wide gorge, climb skyward in the traceries 
of a tower, or adapt itself to the individualities of a home. 





And to its adaptability of form, concrete, through Atlas, now adds 
complete color possibilities. With no other material can such rich and sumptuous results be secured, 
permanently and so economically. An elaborate church, a simple home, or the whole range of 
structures in between need not yield in beauty to the most perfect structure of ancient times, since 


Atlas has added color to concrete’s permanence and adaptability. 


Concrete was first accepted as a solid, substantial material, useful for construction such as the 
Eddystone Lighthouse and, later, the Panama Canal. Only, after Atlas developed the rotary kiln, 
was there made possible a dependable standard for Portland Cement, and quantity production which 
made its price comparable with less permanent building materials. 

Today we have building in every form using concrete as a logical material. The highway be- 
tween cities, the bridge, the factory, sky-scraper and farm structure, and, more intimately, the home— 
to cach concrete guarantees permanence, adaptability, economy, and, now beauty. 

Fer concrete, made with Atlas Portland Cement, either in its normal gray or its pure white color, 
by utilizing naturally colored sands and rock, today makes generally available permanent beauty in 
construction that has been possible heretofore only by lavish expenditure. 

As past ages have been ages of wood, of stone, of steel, the period just starting may well be 
called the age of concrete. And for its share in making possible low cost through quantity produc- 
tion, and insuring dependable quality by its development of the rotary kiln, Atlas Portland Cement 
may well be called “the Standard by which all other makes are measured.” 


Between the Atlas plants and the user there is but one distributor—the building material dealer—who brings Atlas to the public cheaper than by any 


other method. Any architect, contractor or prospective builder is invited to write this Company regarding the possibilities of concrete, made with Atlas. 


nA LAS 


PORTLAND CEMENT “ompany 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM INDEPENDENCE, KANS. Ailes White 
Portland Cement PHILADELPHIA BOSTON ST.LOUIS DES MOINES DAYTON OMAHA BUFFALO KANSAS CITY JACKSONVILLE, FLA. Portland Cement 
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had been a colleague of Cecil Rhodes in 
Africa, and including A. H. Cappelen 
Smith, was sent to the spot. Cappelen 
Smith deserves a paragraph in passing. At 
the age of nineteen he left his home in Nor- 
way, where he had studied engineering, to 
visit the World’s Fair in Chicago. When he 
landed in New York his only asset was his 
technical education. In Chicago he got a 
job as chemist in the Armour plant. Later 
he went to Anaconda, where in a few years 
he rose to be electrical superintendent. 
Among other things he invented the basic 
converter, which revolutionized copper 
smelting. 

He had been with the Guggenheims only 
a few years as chief consulting metallurgi- 
cal engineer when the Chilean opportunity 
developed. 

The Guggenheim engineers discovered 
that a green mineral which all along had 
been confounded with atacamite, a product 
peculiar to the Atacama Desert, in which 
the region is located, and which had been 
regarded as useless, was in reality the low- 
grade copper ore brochantite, now the 
source of the Chuquicamata output. It 
exists in such almost limitless quantities— 
the reserve is 1,000,000,000 tons—as to 
make it the richest low-grade copper deposit 
in the world. 


The Chuqui Smelting Process 


Now we get to the episode which makes 
Chuqui unique. The low-grade dre—and 
there were mountains of it all around— 
could not be smelted in the ordinary way on 
account of the chlorine in it. Therefore an 
entirely new process had to be devised. 
This was accomplished by Cappelen Smith, 
and a new chapter in the history of copper 
extraction was the result. Instead of treat- 
ing the ore by concentration and smelting, 
as is the usual procedure, it is treated with 
a diluted solution of sulphuric acid, which 
dissolves the copper. It is not necessary to 
go into a detailed explanation of the further 
technical steps, save to say that it involves 
leaching and final passage through an elec- 
trolytic plant. 

Never perhaps in all mining history has 
there been a more compelling illustration of 
confidence than was revealed in the ac- 
quisition of Chuquicamata. The area was 
isolated in the Andes, and what was more of 
a deterrent, the new process for smelting 
was untried commercially. So great was 
the faith in Cappelen Smith that at the 
instigation of Daniel Guggenheim—again 
you have the family unity—the firm de- 
cided to buy the property in 1912. The 
initial outlay aloe was nearly $40,000,000. 
The Chile Exploration Company, organ- 
ized to operate the camp, was turned over 
to the Chile Copper Company. 

In 1923 control of Chile Copper was sold 
to the Anaconda Copper Company for 
$77,000,000, which was the largest cash 
transaction known in Wall Street until the 
Dodge Motor Company changed hands 
this year. The Guggenheims are still the 
largest minority stockholders in the com- 
pany. 

No experience of mine in South America 
was more thrilling or unforgettable in some 
respects than the five days I spent at 
Chuquicamata. I left the ship at Tocopilla, 
where the power plant that runs the mine 
is located, and made the whole journey by 


motor, crossing the sun-scorched pampas, 
with their wealth of nitrate, on the way. 
In connection with the construction of 
the Tocopilla plant is an interesting story 
which shows how Yankee ingenuity tri- 
umphed over wartime obstacles. When the 
Germans ran amuck in 1914 most of the 
machinery for the plant was on piers at 
Hamburg and Bremen or in the holds of 
German ships on the way south. The prob- 
lem was to get the essential equipment to 
Chile. John K. MacGowan went to Europe, 
and after long negotiations with the Allies 
made a deal by which the machinery in 
transit was transferred to Allied bottoms— 
most of the German craft had been seized 
or interned—in exchange for copper, which 


was so essential to the conduct of hostilities. - 


The labor problem in plant construction 
both at Tocopilla and Chuqui was easy, 
because, nitrate shipments to Europe hav- 
ing been paralyzed through the activity of 
German warships, the workers of the pam- 
pas were available. 

It was night when I reached the camp. 
From a distance it might have been the 
great White Way of New York City, for the 
heavens were aglow with the reflection of 
thousands of electric lights. In the native 
section brilliant signs blazed over movie 
theaters. Shops were a-buzz with people. I 
felt as if I had arrived in a live community. 
Nor was I mistaken. 

At the time of my visit Chuquicamata 
was a town of 15,000 people. When the 
improvements now under way are com- 
pleted it will have 24,000 persons. All this 
is due to the copper development. The 400 
Yankees there form our biggest colony in 
Chile outside of Santiago and Valparaiso. 
With clubs, tennis courts and golf courses, 
it is a cross section of North America 10,000 
feet high and nearly 5000 miles from home. 
The Fourth of July is always a big day. 
The altitude is not so oppressive as at 
Cerro de Pasco. 


From Rock to Bar 


The mine is all in the open. To view it 
from an eminence is to get a picture that, 
save for the modern machinery, might have 
been painted “with brushes of comet’s 
hair” back in some Titan age. You see a 
vast mountain-rimmed amphitheater a mile 
and a half long, a fourth of a mile wide and 
half a mile deep, in which thousands labor 
day and night to the boom of high ex- 
plosives. Thirty electrically driven shovels 
dip up the brilliant green, red and yellow 
rock. A ceaseless procession of trains 
rushes the ore to the reduction plant. From 
rock to bar of gleaming copper is an endless 
movement that fascinates. 

The last time that I saw open copper 
mining was at Katanga, in the heart of 
Africa. That scene, with its naked black 
savages sweating under the tropical sun, 
was not so stirring as this drama of action 
made possible by my own countrymen far 
up in the fastnesses of the Andes. 

At present the output is 240,000,000 
pounds of copper a year, but within twelve 
months it will be double. This Chile copper 
goes everywhere. Each country has a dif- 
ferent color painted on the bar. Blue is the 
hue for Germany, red for England and 
yellow for the United States. 

One detail in connection with Chuquica- 
mata remains to be pointed out. The pay 
rolls contain representatives of thirty 
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different nationalities. They range from 
men in important positions down to the 
cheapest laborers on the dumps. So many 
British are included that they have a cel- 
ebration every Empire Day. 

Entirely different in constitution is the 
third great Yankee copper preserve in 
the Potrerillos region, which stretches to 
the borders of Argentina. Where Sewell and 
Chuquicamata are in full swing as going 
concerns, this undertaking is in process of 
development. 

It was inaugurated in 1916 by the Andes 
Copper Mining Company, a subsidiary of 
the Anaconda. Up to 1925, $20,000,000 
had been expended in constructing a fifty- 


six-mile railway, opening up the mines, and | 


other improvements. With the proceeds of 
a $40,000,000 bond issue floated this year, 
smelting and concentrating plants will be 
erected and the railroad extended. It is 
expected that the mine will be in complete 
operation in 1927. It has been a producer 
for some time, but the ore must be sent to 
the United States for extraction. The re- 
serves of proved ore at Potrerillos already 
blocked out are estimated at 137,400,000 
tons. 


in the Nitrate Field 


At this point you may well ask, why have 
the Guggenheim and the Anaconda interests 
gone all the way to Chile to get copper? 
First of all, and because of the steady de- 
pletion of our own mines, it was important 
to guarantee a future supply of the metal. 
The second reason is that when Anaconda 
Acquired control of Chile Copper the freight 
rate per ton of copper from Great Falls, 
Montana, to Chicago was twelve dollars, 
and to New York $16.50. At the same time 
the freight rate in effect from Antofagasta 
to New York was $8.17 and from Antofa- 
gasta to Chicago via Baltimore was $11.16. 
In other words, it cost half as much to ship 
copper from Chile to New York as from 
Montana to the same point. The spread 
between ocean and rail rates is now some- 
what smaller. 

Copper represents only one phase of our 
metal-mining activities in Chile. The Beth- 
lehem Steel Corporation owns an iron 
mountain at Tofo, in the province of Co- 
quimbo, near the port of Cruz Grande. By 
an ingenious chute system the ore goes 
straight from the mine into the holds of 
ships owned by the corporation, which are 
used as ordinary freighters on the down 
trip. 

Copper and iron constitute only part of 
our mining activity in Chile. During the 


in the most important of all Chilean enter- 
prises—namely, the production of nitrate 
of soda. Here our penetration is peculiarly 
significant, because it means that at last we 
have broken into a field which up to this 
time has been dominated by Chilean, Brit- 
ish and German interests. 

Copper can be produced in any one of a 
dozen or more countries. Not so with ni- 
trate. So far as modern science has been 
able to discover, the world’s supply of ni- 
trate of soda lies in the mountainous re- 
gions of Chile and Peru, thousands of feet 
above sea level, in a climate so entirely 
without moisture that there is no plant life. 


| If you believe that “He profits most who serves 
past twelve months we have started an | best"— 
undertaking that will make us a vital factor 








The irony of the circumstance is that vege- | 


tation is entirely absent from the region 























The Sangre De Cristo Range, Trinidad, Coterade. The Source of Trinidad's Water Supply 
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which produces the element so essential to 
it. The nitrate zone embraces an area in 
the north and extends 450 miles from end 
to end. 

Whether fable or not, the story of the 
discovery of Chilean nitrate is good reading. 
It is related that many years ago a Scotch- 
man, George Smith by name, who lived at 
Pica, near Iquique, banked some of his 
plants with a soil containing a whitish 
substance which was found in abundance in 
the near-by desert. Following the applica- 
tion, his garden grew like magic. It was 
then discovered that nitrate was respon- 
sible for the growth, and a process was de- 
vised te produce what had been up to that 
time an unknown commodity. The old 


- chronicles indicate, however, that the Inca 


farmers, long before Pizarro’s advent in 
Peru, used the raw material—the so-called 
caliche—from which nitrate is extracted. 

Whatever the origin, nitrate has become 
necessary to the pursuits of war and peace. 
Some 80 per cent of it is employed as fer- 
tilizer and the remainder is used in the 
manufacture of explosives, dyestuffs and 
other products of the chemical industry. 
The production has grown from 22,000 tons 
in 1850 until it now averages 2,000,000 
tons a year. During the early years of the 
war it reached 2,627,597 tons, or what 
amounted in value to fifty dollars for each 
one of the 3,753,799 inhabitants of Chile. 
The United States consumes nearly one- 
half the total output. 


Extracting the Nitrate 


The most striking feat-ire in connection 
with Chilean nitrate ig that the entire out- 
put is controlled by an organization called 
the Nitrate Producers Association. It not 
only fixes the price but allocates the sales. 
If a New York house, for example, wants 
to buy 1000 tons, it does not do business 
with a producing firm, but through the 
head office of the combine, which is at Val- 
paraiso. 

The president, by the way, is George—it 
is Jorge in Spanish—Jones. I refer to him 
because, although he bears a 100 per cent 
Anglo-Saxon name, he is a Chilean. This is 


| due to the extensive intermarriage between 


foreigners and Chileans, to which I have al- 
ready referred. 

In nitrate, as in any other important en- 
deavor in South America, you not only find 
the foreign influence strong but uncover 
stories of self-made success that rank with 
the best brand of the article in the United 
States. The rise of Pascual Baburizza will 
illustrate. Less than thirty years ago he 
turned up at Antofagasta, having left his 
home a penniless youth in what is now 
Jugo-Slavia. His first job was as clerk in a 
hardware store there. On occasion he had 
to sweep out the place. Today he is at the 


| head of a group of interests that controls 
| nearly 30 per cent of the nitrate output. 


Except for oficinas—the name applied to 


| nitrate plants—operated by W. R. Grace & 
| Co, and the Du Ponts, who used most of the 
| material in their Chilean explosives fac- 
| tory, we were without adequate representa- 
| tion in the industry. These two enterprises 
| were tiny compared with the 146 other 
| oficinas, which, as I have pointed out, were 
| either Chilean, British or German owned. 

It means that if we went to war we should 


be dependent on alien sources for an article 
indispensable to its conduct. 

This year marked the beginning of what 
may turn out to be a historic era in the ni- 
trate business. Once more the Guggenheims 
became the pioneers in a big development, 
and again it was the scientific ingenuity of 
Cappelen Smith upon which they staked 
their millions. 

Because of the absolute control cf the in- 
dustry by the Nitrate Producers Associa- 
tion, over which the Chilean Government 
in turn exercises supervision, you cannot 
hop into Chile, buy land and start an oficina, 

you must acquire a going con- 


out the properties 
Chilean Nitrate and Railway Company. 
With reorganization, the name was changed 
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to the Anglo-Chilean Consolidated Nitrate 
Corporation, which now flies the Stars and 
Stripes over 100 square miles of pampas in 
the Tocopilla region. Included in the prop- 
erties acquired is a railroad with extensive 
facilities at Tocopilla connecting this port 
with the nitrate fields which are within a 
reasonable distance of the mines at Chu- 
quicamata. When I went to Chuqui I vis- 
ited the recent Guggenheim acquisition. 

The real foundation for this latest North 
American enterprise in Chile, which will 
represent an investment of $30,000,000 
when all extensions are completed, is a new 
process for extracting nitrate devised by 
chemists working under the direction of 
Cappelen Smith. Not only are the nitrate 
fields where it will be employed practically 
in the Chuquicamata zone but the process 
which may revolutionize all nitrate produc- 
tion parallels the leaching operation which 
put Chuqui on the map. 

Up to the present time the Shanks pro- 
cess, as it is known, has been and is used in 
all oficinas. By it the crushed caliche is 
boiled in a brine solution, after which the 
residue is crystallized in the open air and 
then sacked for shipment. From 55 to 60 
per cent of nitrate is obtained in this way. 
With the Cappelen Smith procedure the 
nitrate is treated in a similar brine solu- 
tion, but at regular atmospheric tempera- 
ture. The product—from 90 to 95 per 
cent of the raw material—is recovered by 
freezing. 

The successful commercialization of the 
new process will be epoch making, and will 
mean the reconstruction of every other 
oficina in Chile. It naturally follows that it 
is being watched with intense interest. The 
Guggenheims are working the plants of the 
Anglo-Chilean Nitrate and Railway Com- 
pany until the new installation is com- 
pleted. 

The nitrate business faces serious re- 
adjustments as a possible result of the new 
extraction process and there are besides 
other complications. One is an excessive 
export tax; another is more serious. Since 
the Armistice a large amount of German- 
made synthetic nitrate—the basis of am- 
monia—has been put on the market, mainly 
at home. During the World War all ship- 
ments of Chilean nitrate were excluded 
from Germany, which had been one of the 
largest consumers. The chemists in the old 
empire therefore had to devise a substitute, 
which was manufactured in two factories, 


Dependent on Outside Markets 


With peuce, the output of the substi- 
tute was continued. It is still extensively 
used throughout Germany wherever the 
genuine product was employed before 1914. 
This means that as consumers the Germans 
are practically out of the Chilean market. 
What has really saved the situation, so far 
as the South American producer is con- 
cerned, is the increase in consumption in 
the United States. Since the original cost 
of the German factories was charged off to 
war expenses, the Teutonic manufacturers 
are able to sell the synthetic nitrate at a rate 
considerably lower than the real Chilean 
thing. To produce it on a scale to meet in- 
ternational demand means the erection of 
more plants, which, in turn, would raise the 
price. 

The nitrate business reflects the state of 
Chile herself. Both are in transition. De- 
spite the political and financial unrest, the 
country remains fundamentally sound. It 
is extremely doubtful if radicalism will ever 
be permitted to shake the productive struc- 
ture. 

The reason gets back to that eternal 
arbiter, which is economic dependence. 
Very little of either of the two great Chilean 
products—nitrate and copper—is consumed 
within the confines of the country. Mar- 
kets for them must be maintained abroad. 
It can be done only through a constructive 
policy at home. Self-preservation therefore 
will dictate this procedure. 

Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of 


articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with South Amer- 
ica, The next will be devoted to Argentina. 
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consult mother, who seemed to be above 
such trivial considerations. .One day when 
I could bear my anxiety no longer I devoted 
myself secretly, like an expert accountant, 
to the business of estimating the worth of 
our estate and determining once for all the 
financial standing of my family. Followed 
such a feat of memory as rarely has been 
equaled since Adam named all the beasts of 
the fields at one sitting. I forgot nothing, 
from father’s old army shawl to the thou- 
sands of acres of land in the plantation. 
My scale of valuation was eccentric, but 
exceedingly gratifying. We were very rich 
people, I decided, although I doubt if I had 
ever seen a piece of money at this time. 
We had servants and land and were really 
poverty-stricken. 

It is a good thing to be born poor with 
an opulent mind. Fluctuations in market 
values have less effect upon your strictly 
private fortune. Wealth is a state of mind 
which many a rich man misses. I have no 
idea how long I retained this notion of be- 
ing an heiress, but I am moved to tears and 
laughter by the quiet assurance I had, 
based upon our wealth, to which I never 
referred. Children are very shrewd about 
preserving their illusions. They conceal 
them from the diminishing knowledge of 
others. I am wondering what might have 
happened if my young companions had 
suspected the source of my ease and pride. 
And what would have been the effect upon 
me if I had realized how anguishingly poor 
we were. 

After all, it was not such a bad way to 
grow up—next door to the kingdom of 
heaven, believing myself to be the heir of a 
great fortune and descended from great 
people. 

I may have acquired some mettle of the 
spirit in these purely imaginary circum- 
stances which enabled me to bear with a 
better grace the vicissitudes of the direst 
poverty later on, for I have never felt poor. 
If I had a nickel in the machine drawer, I 
was doing very well; if my husband had a 
dollar in his pocket, want and anxiety were 
comfortably removed. 

My first appearance on the stage was 
during a school commencement about this 
time. I was in a dialogue composed of little 
girls who were supposed to impersonate 
flowers—the rose, the violet, the lily, for 
example, I was the tulip. When my turn 
came to tell how it felt and what it meant 
to be a tulip, I was so deeply moved that I 
had to be led from the stage in tears. But 
I had felt the glare of the footlights in my 
face and craved the opportunity to appear 
on the stage. My desire was not to show 
off, but to move the audience. I had the 
true artistic impulse. 

There was a poem written about that 
time purporting to be the Lament of the 
Empress Eugénie over the death of her son. 
The first line of it ran: “Waileth a woman, 
‘Oh, my God!’” I remember smiting a 
cheerful commencement audience one night 
with this thing, delivered in a voice which 
ranged from soprano to a sobbing whisper, 
and with gestures of the wildest grief. I 
suppose the poor empress conducted herself 
with dignity in her sorrow, but whatever she 
said or did, she could not have equaled my 
interpretation of her woe. The perform- 
ance was received in petrified silence, but 
I still believe the audience might have 
cheered if it had not been so startled by the 
activity of my emotions, 

I am probably the only person living who 
believes that I had histrionic ability of no 
mean order. But I have never regretted 
missing the career of a great tragedienne, 
on account of the well-known perversity 
and stupidity of audiences. Sometimes 
they are elegant mobs who slay you by 
omitting the encore. They are the majority 
and hold your fate in their hands at every 
performance. But if you write a book, you 
are the silent majority. The book keeps 
going the rounds, speaking your mind, and 
you are not present when the reader or 
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Al WOMAN THINKS 


(Continued from Page 21) 


critic damns it. You are probably writing 
another book. I prefer the safety and re- 
moteness of authorship, if for no other rea- 
son than that one may go on writing no 
matter how she looks, whether she has a 
distinguishable waistline or not, long after 
the tragedy queen has lost her beauty and 
has been obliged to retire, possibly in 
straitened circumstances on account of the 
extravagant habits she acquired during her 
affluent period in the theatrical profession. 
Authors rarely are successful enough to 
develop their spendthrift talents. 

I was in and out of school until my seven- 
teenth year. Toward the last I must have 
had queer teachers, or I may have been a 
trifle out of drawing myself, for I was per- 
mitted to choose the books I studied from 
father’s library. This was an old and hon- 
orable one, collected by two generations of 
leisure-loving men with reading minds. I 
recited lessons from Plutarch’s Lives and 
Paley’s Mora! Philosophy. Poor old Paley! 
It turns out that he was entirely wrong 
about morals. I doubt now if it makes 
much difference whose philosophy you study 
on this subject. Morals change like rules 
for pronunciation, and are more confusing 
to learn than a foreign language. When you 
know the language you know how to speak 
it, but one never gets a working knowledge 
of morals until he learns how to compromise 
them with a good conscience and an up- 
right mind. It is an abstruse subject and 
requires much experience in honorable living 
to master it, 

Another book I studied was Tasso’s 
Jerusalem Delivered. Why I chose this 
poem I cannot imagine, but it has left a 
trail of flaming angels at war, memories of 
many flashing colors, and a sort of golden 
cadence in my mind, although I cannot re- 
call a single line. What I do recall, with 
that mischievous retrospect we sometimes 
cast back upon our earliest follies, is the 
way the good little lady teacher used to 
look when I switched forward to read from 
this book. She used to turn her head side- 
wise with that weary air polite people have 
when they must listen to a bore. I always 
let her have as many pages of the stuff as 
she would bear. 

The teachers I had must have been 
amazingly patient with me, but never in 
the way of discipline. I reeked with learn- 
ing in those days; I was at the puppy-leg 
stage of my intellectual development, not 
steady in my mental wabblings, but ravenous 
for the bones of other men’s thoughts and 
too much absorbed to practice the pranks 
of the average young person in school, 

I read more Latin than now is required 
in a college course, but it was only a way 
I had of making the ancient dust fly through 
Vergil, Horace and the rest of those orators 
and poets who lay so safely buried cen- 
turies deep in their fame. I doubt if I dealt 
honestly with the moods and tenses of their 
verbs. There was some mystery about the 
dative case which I never tried to fathom. 
If I derived any benefit from these remark- 
ably free translations, it was the practice 
I had in the valiant and unscrupulous use 
of words for translating my own thoughts 


later on. However it may be for others, this . 


has been for me more difficult than trans- 
lating the most abstruse Latin sentence. 
Horace was dead and could not protest; 
but being alive and exacting, I fared worse 
at my own hands. To find the right words 
for an idea that ought to have wings and 
tail feathers is an art I have never mastered. 
But if by chance one such thought does rise 
living and winged, I have an inkling of how 
the Lord must have felt when the first lark 
he made rose upon its wings with a song in 
its throat. 

No human has the right to feel so grati- 
fied with his own performance, but our real 
feelings are rarely governed so strictly 
by modesty as we pretend they are when 
another man praises us. Modesty is often 
the hand we throw up to ward off his smash- 
ing blow if he should suspect how conceited 


weare. What I mean is that thoughts really 
are miracles and it gives you a secret sensa- 
tion of amazement and joy to get one of the 
things out of the far reaches of wisdom, 
disentangled from your past and your here- 
after and set down in a few simple words 
which bequeath it to mankind. 

I have done a lot of presumptuous think- 
ing along this line, sneaking around the 
outer edges of creation, trying to stretch up 
to sensations not really lawful to know. 
Sometimes, taking a iook above and abroad 
in a star-blossoming night, I miss the pride- 
ful humility of David when he exclaimed, 
“When I consider thy heavens, the work of 
thy fingers, the moon and the stars, which 
thou has ordained; What is man, that thou 
art mindful of him? and the son of man that 
thou visitest him?” 

What I am tempted to wonder is how the 
Almighty feels when a brand-new star slips 
out into His infinities and swings obedient 
forever to the first sun that draws it. And 
how does He take it when one of these 
stars He has ordained wabbles in its orbit 
and shoots off into space until it is dissolved 
like a dust ball? 

I do not suppose it makes much differ- 
ence. The thing is not wasted, only a trifle 
more dust to be gathered in passing by the 
other planets. Some time has elapsed since 
we have had a certified measurement of the 
circumference of the earth. Apt as not it is 
a much larger heavenly body than it used to 
be, or smaller. We cannot rise far enough 
above it or scratch deep enough into it to 
find out much about it, and our thoughts 
remain as far from His thoughts as the East 
is from the West, and God still is the name 
of what we do not know, but must believe 
to live. Still, I have this hankering after 
the streaming glories of His mind. I do not 
care a thing about being a little lower than 
the angels and crowned with glory. These 
are competitive values. What I want is the 
power to think myself into the order and 
majesty of His peace, so filled with energy 
and what we call love, which undoubtedly 
must be the law of the whole thing. 

Prophets always look ahead when they 
prophesy. No man can look behind him 
and tell what might have happened, be- 
cause what did happen has obscured the 
view. I have no idea what kind of mind and 
life I might have had if I had enjoyed the 
same religious freedom in my youth that 
I had in choosing the texts I studied. My 
guess now is that I should have been a very 
different person, and not nearly so legible 
morally. 

Still, if I had had more religious liberty 
during these formative years, I might have 
escaped that tightening of the conscience 
into a sense of guilt from which I have suf- 
ered most of my life. 

I had my first lesson in theology very 
early—religion is something else. If you 
have the mind to believe, the Scriptures are 
singularly clear; but only a student and a 
scholar can make heads or tails of the- 
ology. It is a sort of puzzle the wavering 
minds of men have made from the Word of 
God, to the end that sinners have been 
exalted by a creed, saints burned at the 
stake for the sake of a doctrine, and thou- 
sands obliged to flee from one country to 
another to save their necks and their liberty 
of conscience. 

Maybe all that was for the best. Cer- 
tainly, if you give it time, the worst turns 
out for the best. Personally, I prefer to 
have descended from those Virginia colo- 
nists who came to this country of their own 
free will, like hardy swashbuckling adven- 
turers. They appear to me to have had 
more ease of mind, better manners and 
finer qualities than fighting over doctrines 
ever imparts. But the Pilgrims, who came 
to escape religious persecution, were very 
good people. They were a bit wasp-waisted 
in their pieties, but they had a sublime 
courage for enduring hardship. They were 
the rawboned element essential to the life 

(Continued on Page 115) 
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of a new nation in a new hemisphere, and 
if it had not been for persecution in Eng- 
land they would not have come. This 
country might have been settled as it is 
now being gorged by the overflow popula- 
tions of Europe. Such people never make 
a civilization. Their instinct is to destroy it. 
So we must be thankful that enough of the 
hardiest and bravest were driven out to 
start life decently here, thus giving us two 
hundred years in which to mold and harden 
a civilization needed now to withstand the 
disasters of Europe. 

But these people were encompassed about 
by the will of God. They were obliged by 
the everlasting order of things to survive 
their faults and to acquire the right virtues, 
as we all must do or perish. So the New 
England colonists stopped burning witches 
and modified their blue laws. And the 
Virginia blades settled down and went to 
work. But they must have suffered cruelly 
for the harshness of their beliefs. History 
proves that the effects of theology differ 
dangerously from those of religion upon the 
characters of men. One reduces religion to 
formulas, doctrines and creeds; the other 
lifts men by some simple wisdom of the 
heart to a sort of nobler goodness, kin to 
God. 

Mother belonged to the old order of 
saints. She was the kind of Christian who 
would have died at the stake for a doctrine. 
She believed in infant baptism because this 
was one of the doctrines of her church, and 
made haste to have me baptized before I 
could hold up my head. She not only be- 
lieved you must be born again, spiritually 
speaking, but she had her doubts about 
your conversion if you did not suffer the 
birth pangs of repentance at least with 
groanings and tears. I was too young to 
think a doubt when she instructed me in 
the doctrine of damnation. Hell was a very 
literal pit of fire and brimstone, where the 
wicked burned forever and the worm never 
dieth. 

If she had not included the worm in this 
picture, I might not have received the 
reptilian idea of the place, which was par- 
ticularly abhorrent. One day I met a ter- 
rapin in the flower garden. The eyes were 
red. There were red gills under its neck. 
I fled shrieking, believing it to be some kind 
of infernal insect that had crawled out of 
the pit, still hot and malevolent. 

According to my way of thinking, one of 
the most engaging charms I had as a child 
was the simplicity with which I lied. I was 
totally deficient in the arts of deceit, but 
the slightest moral pressure from mother 
sent me flying to cover behind a perfectly 
transparent falsehood. I have known many 
a man to practice prevarication in his paci- 
fying relations to a woman. They choose 
this method of childish fiction in dealing 
with women through some simplicity of 
their own psychology. And it is the secret 
which nearly every woman keeps that her 
experience with her youngest child and her 
husband are very similar in this matter. 
But no such thing is characteristic of the 
pussyfooting feminine mind. We are much 
smarter in merely twisting the truth than in 
lying. Maybe I was too young then to 
have developed the gender of my faculties. 
My peculiarity was that once I had com- 
mitted myself to a falsehood I would not 
confess the truth, nor any part of the truth. 
Neither prayers nor punishment could move 
me. My own notion is that this was due to 
some kind of misdirected self-respect. To 
this day I have a well-bred horror of con- 
fessing. 

But mother believed that it was innate 
depravity and took measures accordingly. 
One day when I had told a fib and stuck to 
it, much evidence to the contrary, she took 
the Bible and read from it that passage 
which says, “All liars shall have their part 
in the lake which burneth with fire and 
brimstone.” 

I was not the same after that. I had a 
conscience which humbled me, and a very 
real fear of the place lurid with flames where 
the worm dieth not and liars inherit a cer- 
tain portion. I was the wicked. My sins 








accompanied me like a still, small tune. 
I began the hectic life of indulging in sprees 
of goodness. I would be very industrious or 
very thoughtful for a day, but I never 
could hold any high moral note in living. 
To this day I hate objective righteousness 
as every true artist hates drudgery. I am 
not denying that faith without works is 
dead; but good deeds, even the very virtues 
by which you are recognized and praised, 
frequently adorn a Pharisee. 

Guilt must be the parent of the moral 
sense. We are not born with it. We are 
born innocent and very dangerous. Then 
slowly, or quite unexpectedly, we receive 
that first spiritual perception of ourselves; 
a guilty feeling that weighs us down, never 
again to be so free, never again to be the 
same assured heir of all the stars and half 
brothers to the angels of God. We call it 
the voice of conscience, but I am telling 
you it is the sense of guilt, a ticker in your 
breast warning you of the change in the 
value of your virtues, recording the loss of 
one. It is a good thing, but very painful. 
I think most of the activities we engage in 
are due to the effort to escape it. One of 
the salvation promises is that we shall be 
delivered from it in the world to come. I do 
not know about that. I have prayed so 
often to be delivered from my sins and 
trespasses, it is inconceivable to me that 
I could develop very virtuously anywhere 
without them to brace me morally. I be- 
lieve in eternal life, but I should feel queer, 
finished and laid aside, without my tempta- 
tions to worry me onward and upward 
from within. 

Far be it from me to question the good- 
ness of God because evil is present with us! 
We should never have the honor of choosing 
righteousness for ourselves without it. Who 
would be charitable if no one was in need of 
charity? Who would know how to prac- 
tice mercy, forgiveness and long-suffering if 
there were no faults or weakness in others 
to forgive? And how in heaven shall we 
be able to use all these virtues so hardly 
acquired here if there is no occasion to 
exercise them in heaven? How can we 
possibly enjoy ourselves where all the other 
saints are as good as we are and no dis- 
tinctions made? 

We derive more satisfaction than we 
realize from successful competition with our 
fellow men in righteousness. I offer no 
solution; I merely ask these questions of 
those people who look forward with joy 
to eternal life without one single familiar 
thing in prospect to occupy their minds dur- 
ing this infinite stretch of time. As for me, 
I trust the Lord to make my everlasting life 
even more interesting than this short one, 
which has certainly been a feverishly ex- 
citing experience. 
there will be a few of the dearer sinners in 
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I cannot help hoping | 


heaven upon whom one may practice a | 


little encouragement. And I hope there 
will be tremendous saints also “whose at- 
tainments far outshine mine, so that I may 


have the honor of associating with them, as | 


we are proud to be recognized here by 
great men who have surpassed us in the 
victories and laurels they have won. 

In short, the older I grow the more beau- 
tiful and precious life seems to me. The 
time will come, I know, when there will be 
nothing else to pray for exe ‘ept life and 
everlasting life. Give me that and an even 
break between joys and vicissitudes, the 
same right I have here to choose goodness, 
and I would cheerfully risk existence longer 


than a pious saint could stand with folded | 


wings singing in heaven. 
little about this. Maybe I shall be changed 
when my corruption puts on incorruption, 
acclimated to ail this music and brightness 
and the high level of perfect goodness. In 
the meantime, surely the Lord will respect 
my honesty in clinging to my human feel- 
ings, since I am subject to them according 
to His will. 

I do not know how it is, but there is a 
doctrine which teaches damnation-like con- 
sequences in all the churches with which I 
am familiar, either by election or predesti- 
nation—terms which distinctly imply the 
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But I know very | 
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(Continued from Page 115) 
exclusion from salvation of those not elected 
or predestined. I can find no Scripture in 
the Bible that justifies these interpretations 
without giving the passage a theological 
twist. The Methodist church, which makes 
such generous provision for salvaging and 
saving those who fall from grace, is not 
without blame in this matter. It covers the 
whole ground for the doctrines of election 
and predestined damnation or salvation as 
the case may be, with the doctrine of apos- 
tasy. The only difference is that an apos- 
tate chooses his own fate and is not 
predestined to it from the foundation of the 
world. This is only apparently putting the 
blame where it belongs. The threat hidden 
beneath is that the Lord will stand just so 
much, then His spirit ceases to strive with 
aman. 

When you think about it, this is the 
worst fate of all. What is to defend a per- 
son highly sensitized spiritually from the 
perpetual fear of being forsaken in his sins? 

Mother was the kind of Methodist who 
could afford to believe without much per- 
sonal anxiety in this doctrine. She was a 
truly good woman, with an Old Testament 
mind. Somewhere along the way she warned 
me of the danger. She impressed me with 
the fact that if I hardened my heart the 
spirit would cease to strive with me. The 
time came when God abandoned the willful 
sinner and left him to his fate. I went 
around with this red-hot coal of fire on my 
spiritual back for a long time. I acquired 
habits of thought then that worked havoc 
with my peace for half a lifetime. I have 
never entirely escaped the fear that I may 
turn out to be an apostate after all. It 
seizes upon me like a malady. I am trou- 
bled by the realization that the spirit does 
not seem to strive with me as it did when 
I was younger. This is a fearfully lonely 
feeling, and not rational. But sanity, in 
my opinion, isan achievement. I have seen 
very few well-balanced people in my life 
who were not dunces. 

I was finally soundly converted and 
joined the church. At the time, that experi- 
ence seemed more miraculous than it does 
now; I have been born again so many times 
since. First I had to adjust myself to the 
heavenly mind. Then I must adjust myself 
to the ministry of my husband. Finally, 
after his death, I had to be born again to the 
world, capable of dealing with it sensibly 
and honorably. My experience is that this 
last requires more divine inspiration than 
being a private Christian protected by all 
the defenses that marriage and religion 
raise about a woman’s life. 

We make reputations long before we sus- 
pect that we have any such comet's tail of 
public opinion attached to us. We leave 
ridiculous caricatures of ourselves along the 
way, which illustrated tragedies in our lives 
at the time. Later we come upon these 
records and pictures and are rarely pleased. 
But somebody has kept them for you, 
and somebody will remind you of them 
one day when you are sitting on your pin- 
nacle. 

I have been painfully reminded of such 
things, such as the time in my early school 
days when I wore the wrong little girl’s 
bonnet and came home with boogers in my 
hair, the frightful ordeal my head passed 
through, and mother’s tears. She was 4 
woman who made mountains of her mole- 
hills and then climbed them, dragging me, 
miserable, after her. I lived a very sensa- 
tional life with her morally on this account. 
I remember the almost fainting state of 
humiliation I fell in on this occasion, be- 
cause it seemed I was the only child in the 
whole history of her family that had ever 
contracted these disgraceful insects. I haye 
also been obliged to recall how I learned to 
play cards under the schoolhouse, never 
having seen such things before, nor dream- 
ing that they were the devil’s own deck of 
sins. This business lasted a week, and I 
cleaned up all the available property of my 
companions, chiefly slate pencils. Then 
one of the heaviest iosers virtuously be- 
trayed me to my grandfather, a stern old 
man who knew more than I did about the 
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iniquitous gift of gambling in my immediate 
family. 

There was a terrible scene, and I was 
obliged to stand beside the marble-top 
center table in the parlor, lay my hand on 
the Bible and swear solemnly never to play 
cards again. I have kept this vow. The 
little girl who betrayed me is a grandmother 
now, an exemplary woman who indulges in 
nothing worse than a social game of bridge. 

I might easily have forgotten these and 
many other diminishing incidents of my 
childhood but for the fact that they are 
treasured in the archives of the family with 
parsimonious care. If you wish to collect 
complimentary material for a record of 
yourself, never appeal to your relations. 
They may be proud of you as an asset to 
the family name, but they have a gift for 
remembering your gawky period privately, 
the follies and faults you committed and 
have forgotten. You may have come up in 
the world with a laurel on your brow, but if 
you go back home forty years later wearing 
two laurels on your brow, and a noble ex- 
pression, they will miss the point. What 
you are only serves to remind them of the 
little snub-nosed girl you used to be. They 
are determined to remember that you are 
dust. No matter how well you conduct 
yourself, you cannot fix their attention on 
your virtues or your fame, but they remem- 
ber how you looked in a long-tailed ruffled 
basque and full skirt when you were eight 


years old. Or how you grew up to be very | 


sarcastic, and the impudent thing you said 
to the preacher who wanted to proselyte 
you just after you were converted, meaning 
that the sting of my tongue had not been 
changed by conversion. 

I do not think they mean any harm. 
They are simply keeping you where you 
belong in the family no matter where you 
belong in literature. Still, I would have 
preferred not to become such a surprise 
to these people who knew me in the be- 
ginning. It does seem queer that none of 
them suspected the kind of youngster I 
really was. I could write a very service- 
able anthology on family relations; but it 
is wiser not to do so, because some of them 
are bound to survive me and have the last 
word. It would be truthful but misleading. 

What I remember about myself during 
this period is, different and more engaging. 
It seers to me that from being a shy, silent 
child I became a genial little girl. I re- 
member jumping the rope at school and 
sharing a playhouse under the trees with 
another little girl. But these were diver- 
sions natural to my age, as a kitten chases 
its tail when not otherwise occupied. I 
recall much more distinctly the satisfaction 
with which I parted from these companions 
and took the lonely path home across the 
fields. I had the happier feeling of being 
very much abroad then, as a bird must 
have on the wing in a wide space. I re- 
member the habit I had later on of walking 
in the flower garden late in the evening 
until mother called me. I am certain that 
this was a kind of enchantment I practiced, 
for I have no recollection of thinking any- 
thing right or wrong, but only of feeling 
like a part of everything; not that I could 
have defined the sensation then. 








This habit of walking alone late in the | 
evening has remained with me. Sometimes. | 
for years it may be broken by circumstances | 


or inevitable companionships, only to be 
resumed again with precisely the same 
somnambulant happiness I had when I was 
young. As near as I can tell now, it is like 
resting from being mortal and old and tired. 
It is like escaping from the weary conscious- 
ness of your own life, narrow and familiar 


and full of thoughts that take hold of you | 
like hands. Maybe it is a little Enoch | 


period I enjoy of not being. 

I have spent a good deal of my life be- 
yond the bounds of the times in which we 
now live. Most people do who read and think 
without adding the experience as a fact to 


their consciousness. If life is brief, I shall | 


never know it. I am not really old in years, 
but it seems to me that I have been living 


for ages. Much of my youth was passed a | 
long way back in the centuries. I had a | 
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‘*For Short Stops and 





Long Service’’ 


‘Brake Lining 
_ Service 


a 


Consult 
the 


Don't take chances. Take precautions. 


There are only two kinds of brakes—the safe and 
the positively dangerous. Which kind are yours? 
There is one way to be sure. Consult the brake 


doctor today. 


You will find an expert brake specialist wherever the Thermoid 
Service Sign is displayed. Let him inspect your brakes. If they 
need only minor adjustments he will make them. If they need 
renewal he will line them with Thermoid. 


All brake linings may look alike to you. But there és a differ- 
ence between “any old lining” and one made by a Company 
whose trade mark has stood for quality these forty-five years. 


The Thermoid-lined brake is the reliable brake. And the eco- 
nomical one! Loose-woven linings necessarily have a certain 
amount of “ give" to them. They have to “ find themselves’ 
after they are put on the car. They need frequent adjustment. 
All the “ give” is taken out of Thermoid by hydraulic com- 
pression. Thermoid grips and holds from the minute it is 
installed. The forty per cent extra material we put into Ther- 
moid insures 40 per cent longer service at least. 
This chart shows the distances in 


which — car should etop— 
if your brakes are righe. 


THERMOID 
RUBBER COMPANY 
Factories and Main Offices 
TRENTON, N. J. 









Makers of Rexoid Transmission Lining, 
Thermoid-Hardy Universal Joints 
and Mechanical Rubber Goods 
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| PRIVACY~BEAUTY~SAFETY 
Of course, you need curtains for your 
car. Think of the improved appear- 

ance; the privacy; convenience if there’s 

a change to bathing suit; and protec- 

tion from sun. Many accidents are due 

to glare of headlights on windshield 

from cars approaching from the rear— 

curtains prevent this dangerous glare. 


“BRIDGEPORT” CURTAINS 


fit any closed car. Color and trimmings 
to harmonize with upholstery. If you 
have a rear curtain, we supply side 
curtains to match. High-grade poplin. 
Nickeled automatic rollers. Silk pull 
tassels, Each curtain ready to install. 








The dealer from whom you bought 
your car has “BRIDGEPORT” Cur- 
tains, or will get them and install them 
for vou. Ask him. 

Price $5.75 each. If your dealer is sold out, 


write us to-day, giving make, model, year 
and windows for which curtains are wanted. 























THE BRIDGEPORT COACH LACE CO, | 
Dept. & Bridgeport, Conn. 
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FOR EXTRA MONEY 
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The Curtis Publishing Company, Sales Div. 
764 Independence Square. Philadelphia, Penna. 
I sure would like to earn extra money and get 
some of those valuabie Priges that you give 
to boys (in U.S.) who deliver The Saturday 
Evening Post. Till bet I'll have lots of fun 
getting a big list of customers in my spare 

time. Help me get started—at once! 


My Name 
Street Address 


City State 


__PRIZES AND FUN 











85,000.00 
a Year Man 





Wanted 


To carn Over $100.00 weekly on liberal cash commis- 
sion basis as local representative for nationally known 
ine of personal and business Christmas Greeting 


Cards individuaily monogrammed. Send references 
with application for territory at once to DEPT. A, 
THE PROCESS ENGRAVING COMPANY, Inc. 
Orawford Ave. at tfth St., Chicago, MM. 








Warranted not to Chafe 

én § Get ovr Test Ley 
Deqinner® | asalet ree 

E. H. ERICKSON CO. 

he 36 Washington — N 





Write for free Guide Books and 
» “BRCORD OF INVENTION BLANK". 


ATE Sead model of sketch of invention 


| 
| 





| the mind of a young girl. 
| Prometheus Bound. 
| time, out of the memory of such scenes, I 
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widely assorted companionship then, reach- 
ing all the way back to Genesis. Besides 
the first and closest relation I acquired with 
Nature, there were the prophets from the 
Old ‘Testament; pagans of one sort and 
another from histories of the Greeks and 
Romans; heroes chosen from poetry and 
mythology; ghosts, angels of the covenant, 
Jesus Christ, with a sort of secret hankering 
for many of the saints, whose lives had 
drawn me to them. 

These people were amazingly real to me, 
because I did not know any living people 
so intimately. The topography of my mind 
must have been a curious map of ancient 
lands. Years later, when at last I saw 
Rome, really it was a disappointment to 


| me; the shattered shell of a great civili- 


zation left half buried in the dust of 


| centuries, a frailer, unsubstantial city built 


into these ruins and filled with little men. 
No gods on Mount Olympus. I am a 
Christian, but I did miss the altars and 
oracles of those fine old deities in Rome! 
The sunken place where the forum had 
been, but no signs of Scipio or of Cesar. 

We never shall know how many great 
men were created by their biographers, 
but we may infer how insignificant these 
same men would be twenty centuries later. 
I do not think Brutus or Mark Antony 
would cut much of a figure in the Rome I 
saw. Still, I have a sort of sympathy for 
Mussolini, not with him. A modern 
politician giving himself the airs of a 
Roman tribune. Who knows but he may 
be the whelp of atavism? Grant him a 
Plutarch for a biographer and he might 
shine for centuries to come as a great man. 
After a while, it all depends on your 
biographer whether you live in the memo-’ 
ries of men or are forgotten along with the 
rest of us. 

The people I knew in those days stalked 


| through the Scriptures, or they had been 


poets and gifted men, according to their 
biographers. 

I was not conscious of being different 
from others of my own age; but I must 
have been, now that I consider what sub- 


| stance my mind was made of, what scenes 


my imagination dwelt upon—creation, the 
slow-traveling patriarch of the Scriptures. 
I was not allowed to read fiction, but I read 


| a translation of the tragedies of Sophocles. 
| To this day I still have a clearer memory of 


one scene in the (Edipus at Colonus than 
of anything I have ever seen acted upon the 
stage. (&dipus, eyes cut out with Jocasta’s 


| golden buckle, with bloody cheeks and 


beard, standing above her dead body, and 
the halls of the palace filled with wailing 
women and woe-stricken men. 

This is terrible stuff to be laid away in 
Later I added 
And after so long a 


found out what tragedy is if you write 
it—an act of fate which we perform un- 
willingly or without knowing what we do. 
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Terribly simple, in a bleak place, or in a 
place of great splendor like a palace; all 
in the scene, not to be told in many words. 

Along with this I read Dean Swift, Sut 
Lovingood and Byron’s poetry. Mother 
was no great reader. I doubt if she knew 
of some of the lands through which Gulliver 
traveled, and my impression is that she 
thought all poetry was virtuous. 

I must have acquired a certain boldness 
of mind from these various sources*in an 
age when the maiden mind was ectually 
tainted with modesty. 

When I was nine years old I remember 
a certain thing that happened. I was 
sitting somewhere behind the old-field 
schoolhouse with three other little girls. 
We were making wishes and telling our 
fortunes by pulling the petals from daisies. 
I made a wish and tried it out by the daisy 
petals. But I would not tell what it was. 

“TI know,” said one little girl. 

“You never could guess,” I retorted. 

She bent over and whispered “You 
wished for a husband!" 

It turned out that we had all wished for 
husbands! We were the simplest, most 
innocent of little creatures, at the doll- 
mothering, playhouse stage of develop- 
ment, totally ignorant of love and lovers. 
But we felt the need of husbands, as, I 
suppose, the Eastern Hemisphere might 
have longed for the Western Hemisphere 
to make the world complete. We felt in- 
complete. 

The florescence of nature came to me 
as it does to all youth, unbeknowingly. 
What I remember about that is the 
quantities of romantic poetry I consumed, 
practicing at the same time a very strong 
virginal antagonism toward young men. 

At last love and the lover did come to 
me. I have written all the experience out 
in another place, and of my marriage at 
the age of seventeen. 

Love does something to the mind. But 
it is something that you cannot use so long 
as it lasts as a vital part of your experience. 
During the first ten years of my married 
life it seemed to close the intellectual pores 
of my mind. I lived according to that 
definition of faith which says it is “the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen.” I passed through 
many joys, poverty, fear and great tribu- 
lations according to that ritual of one 
sentence. I did not think in the terms of 
ideas, but only in the terms of love. I 
was guided entirely by my husband’s mind, 
which was one you may say literally 
stricken by the Holy Spirit. He was a 
preacher and made only one use of his 
mind, that of finding God and teaching 
sinners the way of salvation. 

This was not, as you may suppose, a 
drab and monotonous existence, but one 
filled with strange and lofty experiences. 

I was destined to discover that mother’s 
ideas of religion were coldly platonic as 
compared with the passionate fervor of my 
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circuit rider in his devotion to God, Mother 
believed in behaving yourself and keeping 
the Commandments and walking according 
to the ordinances of the church to which 
she belonged. He believed in literally 
living the life of Jesus Christ—and could 
not do it. This brought on the struggle 
that lasted for him more than twenty 
years. I tried to keep up with him. The 
first time he fasted and prayed all day after 
we were married, I fasted also, but could 
not pray that long. Protracted prayers are 
a mystery to me. I can simply fall upon 
my knees and let that be a prayer any 
time. What is the good of words to God? 
They are symbols we use to one another 
because we neither know nor are known to 
one another as He knows us. 

This was the last time I ever fasted, be- 
cause at the end of the day I was ex- 
hausted, nervous and in no Christian mood. 

I cannot tell in years how long it took me 
to do it, but I finally adjusted myself about 
my husband like a small protesting world 
and so stood the siege. Love held us as 
close together as if we had one heart in 
common. But I do not remember that we 
ever had the same mind about anything. 
The point at last with me was to get mine 
disentangled from the bondage of his brave, 
beautiful but impractical religious beliefs. 
I never succeeded. All these years after 
his death I am still more conscious of the 
truth that led him than of my own right 
mind. I am still beholden to his God; I 
have never got round to serving my own 
God with a free mind and a comfortable, 
cheerful spirit. I must fall into a state of 
anguish once in so often, make sacrifices 
that do not ease the pain, and go about 
wondering where the witness of my spirit 
is. I have the feeling sometimes that at 
last I may be dragged through the gates of 
heaven, spent, woeful and humble, by the 
very power of his spirit; that I shall not 
stride in with my hat on and my head up, 
bearing a good conscience with me in token 
of a well-spent life. 

If you have been born in the twentieth 
century and have a good deal of human 
dust sticking to your soul, if you really 
love the world, remembering that God 
made it and blessed it, as others think they 
love only heaven; if you like human 
beings, good and bad, better than you do 
saints—it is a queer feeling to know that 
you are forever involved in a medieval 
religion of asceticism, sacrifice and suffer- 
ings. 

By this time it is my very nature to work 
up hardships and great spiritual struggles 
for rnyself which only involve me deeper 
and higher in the will of my husband’s 
God—all the time remembering the child I 
used to be, so sure of a kinder God, so 
peacefully at home beneath His kind 
heavens, It is a queer situation which will 
end very creditably, I suppose, with my 
funeral. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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“Oh, ye'll take the 
| High Road and Ill 
take the Low Road!” 


EMEMBER the old song about 
the High Road and the Low 
Road and the bonnie, bonnie banks 
of Loch Lomond? In the days when 
that song was new, women had but 


little choice as to which road they 


would take. Most of them followed 
the Low Road through a country 
bounded by the back fence and the 
front walk, and in this land of pots 
and pans, all the milestones were 
broomsticks. 


But today, women travel the High 
Road of broader interests and a 
richer life. They have time to de- 
velop their personalities, to retain 
their charm. They are companions 
to their children, with whom they 
live on terms of sympathy and un- 
derstanding. And their husbands 
find them mentally alert, well-in- 
formed, able to discuss other matters 
than the butcher bill and the price 
of eggs. 


How have they found time for 


the Things of Today, and yet been 


able to attend also to the Things of 
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Yesterday ? 

The neat 

motor trucks 

that travel the 

High Road, calling for the 
family washing, give one answer to 
that question. From mansion and bun- 
galow alike they have taken that 
ancient chore—washday, In return, 
they deliver a new day a week for 
life instead of mere existence. No 
wonder the woman who uses the laun- 
dry continues to find youth reflected 
in her mirror when the calendar is 
pointing toward the Chaperon Age. 
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You'travel the High Road —of 
coursé—but do you use the modern 
laundry? It offers services to fit 
every family’s needs and every fam- 
ily’s budget. All-ironed services; 
partially ironed services; services in 
which the clothes are returned damp 
for ironing at home—you have all 
these to choose from. 


Telephone one of the modern 
laundries in your city today, and 
have it help you along the High 


Road to Happiness. 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY, Executive Offices, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd. 
47-93 Sterling Road, Toronto, Ont., Canada 





Agents; British-American Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd. 
Underhill St., Camden Town, London, N. W. 1, England 
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$4 50 


COMPLETE 


WITH ALL-STEEL 
UNBREAKABLE PLUG 


UMMERTIME to someone in your house is, to a 

great extent, IRONING time. For summer wages 

a continuous war against clean clothes. It means 

extra frocks— extra shirts— extra EVERYTHING. 

The LEAST that you can do is to make sure that 

there’s a Simplex Electric Iron in the house to 

make summertime ironing EASIER! 

Thousands of women say the Simplex Electric Iron 

is ideal for summer ironing because: 

1. The exclusive patented construction of the nichrome 
heating element keeps the heat in the base—not in 
one’s face, 

Ordinary plugs may chip, crack or crumble, wobble 
igs on the contacts and try the patience in a dozen ways 
Dealers: Uf you do not - The Simplex all-steel Unbreakable plug with its stee/ 
know the nearest Sunplex 4 j contacts can’t go wrong. It's the only guaranteed plug 
Distributor, wrice us for i : 

De pase and eddreas and the only plug with the ever-cool ball grip. 

The air-cooled, scorch- proof heel-stand saves constant 

lifting of the iron. Just tip the Simplex back. Can't 

scorch the sheerest fabric. 











Yet the price is only $4.50 complete with cord and plugs. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, use the coupon to order 
your iron by mail and pay the postman when it arrives. 


SIMPLEX ELECTRIC HEATING COMPANY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





Simplex Electric 
Heating Pad 
The Simplex Blectric Heating Pad is 


indispensable for the treatment of 
any ache or pele which can be treated 


with heat othing to hll—nothing 
to spill, Ourer covering is of soft, 
fluffy ciderdown, Many pads are in 
use after thirty years’ service 


$7 50 


Send the coupon and pay the pose 
man when Heating Pad arrives. 


, : s > COUPON 
THE CORD-SET ‘ _ IN Simplex Electric Heating Co., Cambridge, Mass 


*Please send me a Simplex Iron with Cord-Set—or 
The Cord -Set furnished with Simplex Irons fits Cord-Set alone — Simplex Heating Pad—for which I wil! 
ail makes of ciectric appliances. The complere pay the postman price shown in this advertisement 
Cord-Set—all-seeel unbreakable plug with guar 
anteed contacts, 6 feet of Simplex heater cord and Name _________.. ae 
two-piece lamp-socket plug —if purchased sepa Address__ —_ 
rately, $1.75, Send the coupon and pay the Deatler’s Name He 
postmen whea the Cord-Set arrives. p *Cross out article not wanted. 


Cook on a Stmplex Electvic Range ~ quick, clean, safe, cheaper 
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newly rich to spend money; but the other 
is even more significant. It lay in the 
thwarted desire of Americans for splendid 
surroundings and colorful trappings. In 
Europe, any country with a court and a no- 
bility gave its people a natural outlet for 
this instinct. In time we were to find na- 
tional expression for it, but during that era 
after the Civil War there was little that 
appealed to the senses in ordinary life. 

An esthetic English traveler in the United 
States in 1882 declared that he found “no 
trappings, no pageants, and no gorgeous 
ceremonies. Only two processions—one the 
fire. brigade preceded by the police, the 
other the police preceded by thu fire bri- 
gade.” 

The same instinct which causes Amer- 
icans in London today to flock to Bucking- 
ham Palace in order to see the changing of 
the magnificent royal guards, caused them 
fifty years ago, when they had much less at 
home that catered to their desire for the 
picturesque, to admire gold plate, large 
numbers of liveried servants, dinner tables 
loaded with costly orchids and ballroom 
walls covered by banks of splendid Amer- 
ican Beauty roses. In short, the individual 
host attempted to supply what the ordinary 
surroundings of a democracy did not fur- 
nish, 

This coveted background of splendor, as 
contrasted with the former standard of 
comfort, could not be forthcoming, how- 
ever, in all the houses of even the small 
group which then constituted society. It 
required wealth to produce it. And so 
money began to assume social power, at 
first imperceptibly, then gradually increas- 
ing until it ended by destroying the very 
goose that had laid the golden egg of ex- 
clusiveness. Or perhaps it is fairer to say 
that society, in discarding simplicity, paved 
the way for its own extinction. 

Money as such can only become a social 
power if it is able to buy what the people in 
the so-called best society want. 


The Social Power of Wealth 


In a certain Eastern city a sensationally 
rich family appeared many years ago and 
made every effort to ingratiate themselves 
with the rather small set which then domi- 
nated social life. They met with little suc- 
cess at first, because their equipment was 
exclusively financial, and in this particular 
group money was deemed less important 
than manners. To the amazement of every- 
one, however, the newcomers finally rode 
into recognition on the shoulders of a 
powerful young woman hitherto noted for 
her exclusiveness. She was then the most 
influential leader of the group who con- 
trolled the social destinies of the city, and 
was well fitted by breeding and ability to 
carry out anything she undertook. 

A blunt friend said to her one day, “‘ What 
in the world made you take up with those 
people? You know they are vulgar and 
impossible.”’ 

“Yes, they are,” admitted this unusually 
cultivated woman; “but I love to go to 
their house. They live with real magnifi- 
cence. Many of the well-bred people I 
know are not rich, and even those who are, 
are too dignified and restrained to spend 
their money the way these people do. They 
have no restraints, and the result is a sort of 
barbaric splendor which I enjoy.” 

The same idea was expressed by another 
woman of long experience in the social 


“If you want to know how So-and-So, 
the new millionaire, got into society,’’ she 
declared, “it is not very important to know 
what he did. The thing worth studying is 
what the leaders of society wanted at the 
time he launched his campaign.” 

In a few communities of America, money 
could not, even in the age of expenditure, 
buy what the representatives :of the. old 
order wanted. For they wanted, primarily, 
congenial companionship, and the requisite 
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QUALITY FOLKS 


(Continued from Page 11) 


qualifications were a matter of hereditary 
and individual fitness. Mere possession of 
great wealth did not insure it. As a result 
of this maintenance of their own stand- 
ards, these communities, usually in our 
Southern states, stand intact today. To 
many outsiders they appear quaint an- 
achronisms. But in the majority of places, 
fortunately for the newly rich, people did 
want what money could buy. 

“The great flutter in the New York fash- 
ionable world in the winter of 1884—85 was 
a grand entertainment embracing all the 
features of a London ball,” one participant 
recorded. 

His chief source of delight seemed to lie 
in the addition built by the host to his 
large house, to be used only for one night, 
large enough to include a thousand to 
twelve hundred guests. The decorations 
were superb, and the lavish disregard of 
cost apparently gave the guests a genuine 
thrill of pleasure. 

The social power of wealth was not lim- 
ited to its natural magnetism, however; it 
was aided by various ingenious devices, 


Accepted for Sterling Qualities 


One man of great wealth in a city of sec- 
ond size tried for years to gain admission 
for himself and his family into the rigidly 
exclusive association which controlled the 
social life of that community. They were 
not admitted; year after year went by; 
his daughters began to grow up and he felt 
he could no longer tolerate their exclusion. 
At last he called together three or four men 
who were known to be on the nominating 
committee of the all-powerful association. 
With each one of them he had affiliations of 
a business nature, although up to this time 
they had had no social connections. 

“Gentlemen,” he began, when they were 
seated in his office, “‘ you all know something 
of my financial holdings in this city. I will 
not mince words. You also know that al- 
though I am able to exert a good deal of 
power financially, I do not exist socially. 
Now I do not find this suitable. One of two 
things must now happen. Either, when the 
next ball given by the —— is held, my fam- 
ily receive invitations, or I shall withdraw 
every cent of money I hold in every single 
company and bank in this city, and I shall 
take it to some more grateful community. 
That is all. Good day.” 

At the next ball he and his entire family 
were present. In answer to protests from 
various sources, the committee declared, of 
course, that they had only invited him be- 
cause of his sterling qualities, and they 
used the noncommittal phrase, “rough dia- 
mond,” in defending their action. By the 
time the true story of the procedure leaked 
out, he was completely launched. That was 
many years ago. In fact today the children 
of the very daughters who benefited from his 
stand-and-deliver method are so conscious 
of their social superiority that they com- 
plain bitterly when any of the nouveaux 
riches attempt to gain admission to their 
set. 

This same cycle has occurred in varying 
forms in almost every city of America. 
The story of the larger community becomes 
in time the story of the smaller, and no 
scion of the oldest Virginia family can re- 
gard his position with more seriousness than 
a descendant of one of the founders of a 
fifty-year-old town in the Middle West. 
It is only a matter of degree, after all; and 
in a newly settled community to have been 
prominent for two generations may carry 
just as much distinction as a record of 
seven in an older one. Moreover, the pene- 
tration of the newly rich who have no other 
qualification for leadership may be felt even 
more poignantly in places’ where, as. the 
phrase goes, everybody knows everybody 
else. 

It is essential to distinguish between the 
hypocritical and the justifiable attitude to- 
ward the invasion of wealth, however. In 
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Boston, New York, Chicago, and in fact in 
all our cities and towns except certain ones 
of the South, the arbiters of the most exclu- 
sive groups today have been enabled to 
hold this power through several generations 
because of the commercial enterprise of 
some member of their family at some time. 
These early fortunes were made through 
shipping, trading, speculation in city real 
estate, persuading Indians to exchange vast 
tracts of land for firearms, whisky or bau- 
bles, as well as in railroading, banking and 
manufacturing. But it is laughable to see 
the descendant of some shrewd dealer in 
furs turning up his nose at a newcomer 
solely on the ground that he has just made 
his money in wholesale groceries. 

People, whether in society or not, may de- 
cide against association with certain mush- 
room millionaires on quite other grounds. 
Without pretending that commercialism 
carries a taint unknown to their own fam- 
ily, they may assert that the possession of 
wealth for several generations enables a 
family to acquire tastes and points of view 
which materially differ from those of the 
average self-made man. 

Some years ago someone asked a delight- 
ful man of more than middle age why he 
had turned his courtly back upon society. 

“When I was much younger,” he said, 
“‘T was very fond of society, and it has been 
a real deprivation to me to give it up. But 
in the days when I enjoyed going out, so- 
ciety consisted by and large of an associa- 
tion of like-minded people. Even in the 
large cities, people who made up society had 
very much the same tastes and knowledge, 
because their backgrounds were the same. 
But when they began admitting great num- 
bers of the newly rich who did not talk the 
same language, I found that my enjoyment 
decreased. Among well-bred people there 
is so much that need not be said, that can 
be taken for granted. Conversation is so 
much easier with them. It required too 
much effort for me to adapt myself to the 
newcomers, and they could not adapt them- 
selves tome. And so,” he concluded with a 
smile, “‘of course they won out.”’ 

His complaint may be heard not only in 
almost all American cities but also in many 
capitals of Europe. For although to most 
foreigners the claims of some of our com- 
munities to continuity of family distinction 
seems out of keeping with a democracy, 
nevertheless our society up to the twentieth 
century has followed in condensed form the 
rough outlines of European society. 


Parvenus of the Past 


A Roman of noble birth will claim de- 
scent from some great leader of two thou- 
sand years ago. An Englishman will easily 
go back to find his family name in the 
Domesday Book. A New Englander is 
usually satisfied if his ancestry can he 
traced to the Mayflower, and a New Yorker 
talks of the original patroons. But in a 


great many cases the founders of these il- | 


lustrious families seized their power and 
paved the way for the perpetuation of it 
by methods strangely akin to those of the 
modern Napoleons of finance. A combina- 


tion of superior vigor and great sagacity has | 


produced many leaders. In other cases 


supremacy has been established by such | 


shrewdness and cunning in getting the | 


better of their neighbors or in acting as mid- 
dlemen that it might be labeled piracy if 
the passage of time had not added luster to 
unpleasant facts. 

Whatever may be said about the origin 
of a family’s fortune, however, society is apt 
to be more concerned about the way in 
which it was used. 

The splendid medieval castles of Italy, 
and the superb country places of the Eng- 
lish which have des¢ended through many 
generations, stand as symbols not only of 
power and a requisite amount of money but 





also of great taste and love of beauty. | 
Each age, however, in Europe as well as in | 
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EW Buster Brown Shoes for School! What 
could please children more? For the girls, a 
new pair of chic, dainty Straps, in patent or the 
latest shade of tan calf leather, just like the 
best dressed young ladies wear; or trim little 
oxfords, in novelty or smart tailored patterns. 


Then for the boys, strong, sturdy, mannish 
shoes or oxfords, full of dys style and made 
to stand the severe service of a real boy. 

All have first quality soles—they are 100% leather. Every 
pair is made over the famous Brown —— Lasts, which 


scientifically provide the correct shape for every stage in 
the gradual development of children’s feet. 


And the price? Unusually reasonable when you consider 
the fit, the good style and the fine quality of materials, 





Brownbilt models are distinctive examples of the styles 
worn by men and women of good taste. 


Well informed shoe men know the high value of 
Buster Brown Shoes for boys and girls and Brownbilt 
Shoes for Men and Women, and, therefore, you will 
find them in the better shoe stores, 
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America, has had its parvenus who have 
been looked down upon by their contem- 
poraries and in time reverenced by their 
descendants. 

These very descendants are often the peo- 
ple who today profest the most vigorously 
against their contemporary parvenus. In 
Europe, the successful adventurer as well 
as the favored of the court was often re- 
warded not only mat: rially but.was granted 
a dignified title. Th. same process is car- 
ried on today, except that in most cases the 
man of self-made wealth is quite satisfied 
to accept the impressive title as full reward. 
It is inevitable that these turns of the wheel 
of fortune should go on always, for society 
by its very nature must be eternally reén- 
forced by new blood and new wealth. 

“The important question is, Who is going 
to assume leadetship of society?” said the 
American who had withdrawn from it. ‘I 
admit. that even in the old days in the most 
exclusive circles one or two newcomers were 
always able to gain admittance. But the 
balance of power was then held by people 
of established position.” 

An Englishwoman of a distinguished fam- 
ily said almost the same thing regarding 
smart London society of today: 

“My sort are so overshadowed by the 
newcomers that we no longer have any in- 
terest in it. We have resigned not only 
leadership but even, in many cases, par- 
ticipation.” 

And an Italian duchess, looking around 
the ballroom of a beautiful old palace in 
Rome, declared: 

“It is very sad to find so few faces that 
one knows and so very many that one does 
not know. But unfortunately so many of 
our most charming and sympathetic people 
no longer feel inclined toward society. 
They themselves cannot afford to entertain 
and many do not care always to accept 
hospitality without returning it. More- 
over,” she added, “the character of society 
has changed so much since the old leaders 
dropped out that one is not always sorry to 
withdraw from it.” 

The mere phrase, “leaders of society,” 
has become almost obsolete in America, It 
once carried great potency; so much so in 
fact that it represented the height of ambi- 
tion to great numbers of people. Ambi- 
tious mothers who coached and drilled their 
daughters for a successful debut in the 
golden age usually spoke of a successful 
marriage, the earlier the better, as an essen- 
tial step in gaining this prized leadership. 


Success in the Marriage Market 


A great many well-born but impecunious 
girls married men of wealth who were very 
much older than themselves, presumably 
with this goal in view. It was such an ordi- 
nary occurrence in fact that ‘t aroused the 
unfavorable comment of certain European 
critics. 

A story printed in a humorous paper to- 
ward the end of the nineteenth century was 
said to typify the attitude of the parent 
toward marriages of this sort. 

“Mamma, I have engaged myself to 
marry Mr. Brown,” said a young girl of 
eighteen. 

“Mr. Brown indeed!” exclaimed her 
mother indignantly. “Why, he has no 
prospects at all—unless his old grandfather 
should die and leave him his fortune.” 

“But it is the grandfather I am going to 
marry!” the girl declared. 

“Oh, my darling!’’ cried the mother rap- 

. “How splendid!” : 

Elaborate campaigns were sometimes 
planned in order to give daughter an op- 
portunity of meeting men of sufficient 
wealth. If the girl came from a place where 
her chances were not favorable, the fond 
parent would reconnoiter and attempt to 
discover the most promising territory. Very 
often this proved to be a summer in New- 
port. Potential husbands of great fortune 
were said to flock there from New York and 
also from the West. 

The story of one family’s maneuvers is 
vouched for by a contemporary of the 
Gaughter. In the city of the South where 
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they grew up many prominent families 
lacked wealth; but these people, well born 
and charming as they were, were, neverthe- 
less, characterized as desperately poor. 
Their daughter was extraordinarily pretty, 
and when she came out, it was with the de- 
clared intention of making a good match. 
Her first season passed, however, without 
bringing. a bon parti. During the second 
winter her mother grew frantic. When 
spring came she determined to get her to 
Newport for that summer willy-nilly. The 
one thing that stood in her way was lack 
of money. In those days Newport was not 
expensive compared to the present time, 
but it was beyond their slender resources, 
as were the necessary clothes to set off the 
girl’s beauty. 

“So important did it seem, however, to 
give the girl this final chance that they de- 
cided to risk everything on the gamble,” 
said their friend of years ago. ‘They sold 
some of the old silver which had been in 
their family for years, and the mother sold 
her jewelry; but even then they were not 
able to scrape together enough. So they 
sold their piano. 

“Before their summer at Newport was 
finished, the daughter became engaged to 
a man of large fortune. The money had 
come from a not too highly regarded trade, 
to be sure, but the family felt fully justi- 
fied for all their sacrifices. The piano had 
been well invested.” 


Prestige From Foreign Lands 


Another method of gaining social posi- 
tion, which is still used extensively, con- 
sisted of the daughter of a new millionaire 
marrying a titled European. In almost 
every one of the sensationally rich families 
which sprang up after the Civil War at 
least one girl annexed a foreign title. Need- 
less to say, in almost all cases it proved of 
great social benefit to her family, who 
shone in reflected glory. 

“Instead of being known as ‘that ras- 
cally multimillionaire’ or ‘that old pirate,’ 
the founders of these great fortunes could 
now be referred to more impressively as 
‘the father of the Duchess of ——’ or ‘the 
grandfather of the little Prince ——’” 
said an old lady of long residence in New 
York. “ When the titled couple came home 
for a visit, a great many more doors of the 
socially elect were opened to the family 
than had ever before acknowledged their 
existence.” 

It was stated early in the present century 
that about two hundred and twenty mil- 
lion dollars had been sent to Europe with 
American girls who had married titled 
foreigners. It would be amusing to try to 
estimate what proportion of this amount 
was spent in an attempt to gain social 
recognition for their fami'ics who remained 
at home. 

The privilege of entertaining distin- 
guished Europeans was one for which the 
socially ambitious vied then as they do to- 
day. 

An amusing story which illustrates the 
prestige such hospitality might carry is told 
of an enterprising American who learned 
that the sons of a duke and an earl were 
coming to the United States for a visit. He 
used his advance information to invite the 
young Englishmen, whom he had previously 
met, to stay with him at his estate. After 
their acceptance was assured, he made 
elaborate and thoughtful preparations for 
their entertainment. Among other innova- 
tions, he procured with great pains the 
exact kind of portable bathtubs to which 
his visitors were accustomed at home. 

During all of his planning, however, he 
was careful not to let it become known that 
the much-sought-after foreigners were to 
be his guests. 

He even kept silent while other people 
more secure in their position planned to be 
their hosts. He was especially triumphant 
when he learned of the similar hopes of an 
Englishman of social distinction residing 
here, who had persistently failed to extend 
recognition to the American. 


(Continued on Page 125) oame 
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The comforts 
of home—at 60 miles an hour 


T was not so many years ago that leaving 
I a comfortable home to racket across the 
country in one of the old so-called sleep- 
ing cars was civilized man’s most doubt- 
ful leasure. 

e brakeman made up the bunks, if he 
had time, and could usually supply a basin 
and bucket for those who insisted on wash- 
ing. Dining accommodations were intro- 
duced as a glorious novelty some time after 
the Civil War. 

Even then Walworth was supplying the 
steam-line equipment to enable a train to 
make as much as forty miles an hour with- 
out jumping the track. 

Today Walworth supplies the valves and 
fittings that hold in leash the tremendous 
power of the modern mogul engine, that 
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carry safety to the air brakes, and that give 
each car the indispensable comforts of 
proper heat and plumbing. 


Whatever you build, you need Walworth 


But it’s not only the builders of railroads, sky- 
aes and power plants who need Walworth 
products. Walworth valves and fittings are vital 
to the comfort of the simplest modern home to 
make any pipe line safe and sure for the supply- 
ing of water, steam and gas. 

hat counts most towards the permanent 
dependability of such installations is your telling 
your architect or contractor definitely and spe- 
cifically that you want Walworth valves and fit- 
tings throughout. He can get them. 


WALWORTH MANUFACTURING CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Plants at Boston and Kewanee, Ill. 
Sales Units and Distributors in Principal Cities of the World 
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with unique new colorcombinations and soft 
rich upholstering—this smart new Sedan has 
rightfully taken its place as one of the most 
distinguished cars of the season. Q Let 
the nearest Rickenbacker dealer give you a 
demonstration today. 


Rickenbacker Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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The coup came off as he had planned. To 
the surprise of many and the mortification 
of others, the distinguished visitors arrived 
as his guests. Needless to say, their host 
at once loomed large on the social horizon. 
He became in fact a person of vital im- 
portance, for only through him could ac- 
cess be gained to the visitors. The capitu- 
lation of the hitherto aloof Englishman was 
complete. He came up to this man whom he 
had always ignored and held out his hand. 

“My dear boy,” he began, ‘I was in love 
with your mother thirty years ago; you 
are her image; carry me to your noble 
guests.” 

In certain cities the smart self-assured 
set was known in these days as the Brass 
Band. Their extravagant and sometimes 
scandalous ‘behavior was the subject of 
much gossip and conjecture. Every com- 
munity, large and small, had a set of this 
sort. But behind them there was a group, 
much less sensational, but carrying corre- 
spondingly more weight even in the realm 
of society. As the encroachments of the 
blatantly rich increased, these more con- 
servative people, whose prestige had been 
based upon continuity of standards, re- 
treated from the arena. 

When they did appear, however, to give 
a ball for a debutante daughter, or to issue 
invitations for occasional dinners of digni- 
fied splendor, it became plain to whom 
social allegiance was due. No one was 
quicker to seize upon the value of their 
unobtrusive elegance than the newcomer or 
the outsider. Very often in fact the arriving 
millionaire strove with all his ingenuity to 
marry into one of these old families. The 
records show that a good many of them 
succeeded. 

In addition to this group, sometimes 
forming a part of it, there were delightful 
coteries of cultivated and charming people 
who gave and received hospitality for the 
singular reason that they enjoyed one an- 
other. Their dinner tables were rarely dec- 
orated with miniature lakes or banks of 
orchids at fabulous prices; most of their 
members kept no footmen; the newly rich 
might have complained that terrapin and 
champagne were usually lacking from their 
menus—but they themselves were not 
aware of these omissions. 


Ain Aristocracy of Achievement 


In one of the houses, for instance, where 
such sparkling and excellent conversation 
took place that sometimes the most noted 
people not only in America but of Europe 
were apt to stay until long past midnight, 
though they had dined very early, at times 
only one servant of all work was kept. 

To be sure, the house was small; but 
with a large family of children, it must have 
required a great deal of personal effort on 
the part of the hostess. Nevertheless they 
not only entertained a great deal but, as 
she was always to be found at home during 
the late hours of the afternoon, their tiny 
house became a center for some of the most 
interesting creative and appreciative people 
of the golden 80's. 

Someone asked this distinguished hostess 
one day why she had given up painting, for 
which she had shown unusual talent befcre 
marriage. In her answer undoubtedly lay 
the reason for the magnetic quality of her 
household. 

“I weighed the question pretty care- 
fully,” she said, ‘and I finally concluded 
that, although I might be able to achieve 
something through my pictures, it would 
have to be at the expense of my contacts 
with my friends. So I have deliberately 
put it aside, and I have been more than re- 
warded. I really believe that leisure is the 
greatest thing I have to give people.” 








In her house, as well as in other meeting 
places of people of similar tastes and back- 
grounds, the chief qualification for admis- 
sion lay in what the individual could con- 
tribute. 

“Tf there was any exclusion,” said one 
who had enjoyed the privileges of member- 
ship, “it was based upon quite different 
lines than that of the four hundred guests 
of Mrs. Astor’s famous ball, Money and 
social position were not of much conse- 
quence to us; ours was the aristocracy of 
achievement,” 

In this phrase is embodied the founda- 
tion for the society, still in the process of 
formation, which will be indigenous to 
America. 

Toward the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury Henry James declared, ‘‘What one 
sees on a Newport piazza is not America; 
it is the back of Europe.” 

And a little later an observant English- 
man who traveled widely in the United 
States expanded this idea: 

“The American society typified by the 
Four Hundred of New York is of mush- 
room growth even according to American 
standards. It is entirely at variance with 
the spirit of the country and contradictory 
of its political system. It is almost solely 
conditioned by wealth.” 


Our New Society Pattern 


He related, apropos of this contention, a 
story then current, which he seems to have 
firmly believed, about a fashionable young 
matron of New York. She declared one 
day, “Society is getting so large that one 
must really draw the line somewhere. After 
this I shall visit and invite only those who 
have more than five million.” 

The visitor felt it necessary to add, “‘ This 
sort of society sets no authoritative stand- 
ard of taste. It has no national basis.” 

He believed that the characteristic of the 
typical American society lay in the ability 
of every individual to achieve, ultimately, 
his proper social niche. 

“There are people who will complain 
that they are really fitted for a certain 
group and yet that they are excluded from 
it,” he said in substance. ‘But this is not 
really the case. Practically none are shut 
off from their really harmonious milieu, In 
America, in comparison with Europe, the 
individual particle is much more ready to 
filtrate up or down to its proper level.” 

“Once good society contained only per- 
sons of noble or gentle birth,” said William 
Dean Howells. “Then persons of genteel or 
sacred callings were admitted; now it wel- 
comes to its level everyone of agreeable 
manners or cultivated mind.” 

The economic, political and—-most im- 
portant of all—the human factors which 
are peculiarly part of our own country and 
unlike those of any other nation, have been 
at work now for many years to produce a 
society truly American. It is not yet fully 
achieved, but the process of development is 
full of interest to us all. 

The filtration of the particles up and 
down is not always a gradual process. 
Sometimes it occurs with dramatic swift- 
ness; at other times it is accompanied 
by picturesque or pathetic by-products. 
Very often the great efforts and upheavals 
of individuals’ attempts to discover their 
proper niche are filled with humor for the 
onlooker. 

But so interwoven with the customs and 
manners of everyone is the ultimate social 
fabric to be woven on our democratic looms 
that even the most unworldly minded must 
watch with keen interest for the emergence 
of our new patterns. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of 


articles by Mrs. Child. The second will appear in 
an early issue. 
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AN YOU AFFORD to be without a device 
that saves the salary of even one clerk? 


In every kind and size of business Ditto is en- 
abling fewer clerks to do more and better work; 
vastly increasing the amount of work each typist 
and clerk can do; eliminating complete operations 
in other departments; bringing savings which run 
up to huge figures. And all at a trivial cost. 


Ditto eliminates rewriting; makes clean, accurate dupli- 
cates of anything typed, written, printed or drawn; easy, 
quick, remarkably cheap—no type, no stencil, no carbon. 
And its wide usefulness in a great variety of routine 
tasks is amazing, 


“Our saving in labor alone,” says the Hedman Mfg. Co., “is 
$2100 a year, which we would have to pay for additional 
clerks, without Ditto.” 


It is remarkably easy to start saving money in your own 
business with Ditto, under our time-payment plan. Even 
with limited copying needs your monthly savings will 
more than take care of the low monthly payments, 


Ditto 


DUPLICATING MACHINES 
AND SUPPLIES 


neg UE Bhan 
How DITTO will save 


money for you 

‘OU will be much interested in 

the special exhibits we have pre- 
pared showing just how Ditto is 
saving important sums for concerns 
in your own line of business. Just 
attach the coupon to your letter- 
head and mail it to us, There's no 
obligation, of course. It may lead to 
your saving considerable money. 


DITTO Systems Offices 
in All Principal Cities 
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fenestra ~ 
Casement Windows 





Horizontally sliding screens used in a wide window open 
and drapery rods attached above the window. adr Sh ber my Porn geen voy 
screens ara equally practical. Special casement underscreen operators at slight extra cost. 


Screen Them Inside 


—where the screens themselves are protected and where 
they help keep the draperies clean. 

How much better than windows with screens outside, 
rusting and collecting soot and dirt and passing it along 
to the curtains and window panes. 

Better screening is but one of the reasons why you'll 
want Fenestra Casements in your new home. You'll like 
their attractive, home-like appearance. You'll like the 
way they can be washed from the inside without sitting 
on the sill. You'll like the easy way they open and close 
without sticking. You'll like their control of ventilation 

open them wide or close them to the merest crack. 

And when you find that these beautiful and practical 
casements cost practically ao more than wood windows 
you will hardly be satisfied with anyching else. Ask your 
local dealer for prices. 

DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, C-2240 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


Factories in Detroit, Mich., Oakland, California, and Toronto, Canada. 
For Caneda: Canadian Metal Window & Steel Products, Led., 160 River St., Toronto, Ont. 
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HOUSES 


(Continued from Page 9) 


In the kitchen Ruth sang at her work 
the same dreary hymn tune that Laban 
Ware was whistiing. The sound rasped on 
Ethan Barrett’s nerves; he thought wist- 
fully of running away. But from beyond 
the road the noise of saw and hammer 
soothed his anger. The new house wouldn’t 
stop because of Laban Ware’s stupidity. 
One of these days it would be finished, and 
for a little while each summer, tenanted. 
Gladys —— 

u 

ABAN WARE continued to sandpaper 
the spindle while Peterman talked, so 
that the important voice was driven to a 
higher, irritated pitch. Through the open 
doorway of the shop Ethan Barrett could 
see the new iron fence along the road and 
the painted metal urns beyond it, breaking 
the smooth stretch of cropped turf, gera- 
niums spilling over their sides, the towered 
splendor of the new house lifting slated pin- 
nacles above the broken sky line of the far 

hills. 

“Everything’s for sale, Ware!” Peter- 
man spoke with a sudden heat of impa- 
tience. “I’m not trying to dicker with 
you, am I? It’s not a question of what 
your place is worth—I expect to pay a 
robber’s price for it. Name your own figure 
if you don’t like my proposition.” 

“Ain’t selling,” said Ware, 
pursed lips. 

He drew the sanding block along the 
slender tapering rod with an effect of em- 
phasis. Peterman stroked the drooping 
prong of his whisker. 

“Look here, Ware, you wouldn’t want to 
disoblige a lady, I guess. Mrs. Peterman’s 
got her heart set on this notion. This house 
of yours stands square in front of us so that 
we can’t see anything else from our front 
windows. It doesn’t matter to me, but you 
know how ladies are about such things. 
Just set your own price.” 

“Told you I wasn’t selling,” said Laban 
Ware. “Guess you can make out to stand 
it, looking at my place. I got to look at 
yours, ain’t I? Ain’t selling anyhow.” 

“T’ll give you four thousand, cash down. 
There!” 

“Don’t care if you make it forty. I ain’t 
selling.” 

The sandpaper rasped harshly, Ethan 
Barrett saw Peterman’s face redden, but 
the voice was carefully good-humored. 

“All right; think it over anyway.” 

Peterman turned away. Ethan watched 
him go down the irregular flags to the wait- 
ing buggy. Ware stirred the glue in the 
double iron pot and the smell of it offended 
Ethan’s rebellion to the point of speech. 

“Figure you can get more than four 
thousand dollars by keeping this old shanty 
and making chairs that nobody wants?” 

Ware showed no resentment. 

“Make out to get along, if I don’t,” he 
said placidly, whirling a clamp on its 
threaded spindle. “Guess there’s always 
liable to be a few folks that know a good 
chair when they see it, even if it ain’t the 
latest style.” He whistled the doleful 
hymn tune. “Keep everlastingly changing, 
styles do; but a good piece of work don’t 
go bad, nor a bad one turn good, just be- 
cause some fool woman gets a new notion 
of what’s stylish.” 

He glanced through the doorway and 
Ethan saw his face tighten as if he had 
bitten into a green plum. Ruth came to 
the inner door, a gush of warm spiced 
kitchen smells slipping past her. 

“Dinner’sready.”” She hesitated, stepped 
into the shop and closed the door behind 
her. “ What did Mr. Peterman want, pa?” 

“View don’t suit him,” said Ware. ‘ Cal- 
culates it’s wuth four thousand dollars to 
buy our place so he can tear down the house 
and cut the elms.” 

“Four thousand!" Ethan heard the 
swift indraft of Ruth’s breath. “Are you 
going to sell out, pa?” 

“Seems a pity, just when the neighbor- 
|; hood’s getting nice and stylish;’ said Laban. 


between 


“Guess it’s wuth more’n four thousand to 
us to stay where we can look at Peterman’s 
house.” 

He went on to the kitchen, where a flood 
of shrill complaint instantly overwhelmed 
him. Following, Ethan grinned sourly over 
his food, while Mrs. Ware’s tongue clacked. 
Laban Wareate diligently, unmoved. Ruth, 
equaily silent, moved between stove and 
table. More than ever Ethan felt the alli- 
ance between father and daughter, the curi- 
ous, invisible resemblance between them. 
His irritation focused on Ruth; again he 
seemed to convict her of intentional home- 
liness, willful unlikeness to Gladys Peter- 
man. The thought came to him that it was 
Ruth’s unspoken support that fnade Laban 
Ware so heedless of his wife’s shrill elo- 
quence. He taxed her with this bluntly 
when they met for a moment on the back 
porch after dinner. 

“You think we ought to sell?” She 
spoke soberly, as if his opinion would have 
weight with her. “‘I thought—I thought 
you'd want to stay here, Eth.” 

“It’s a terrible lot of money—a sight 
more’n the place is wuth,” he told her 
eagerly. “If your pa lent it out on mort- 
gage, you could live on the int’rest, down 
to the village.” 

She twisted her apron. 

“I thought you’d want to stay right 
here,”’ she said again, doubt in her voice. 

He followed up his argument, fancying 
that he had shaken her opposition. 

“Tt ain’t my business. Wish’t it was— 
wouldn’t have to go begging me to take that 
four thousand if I owned the place. Spe- 
cially when it’d be a favor to a neighbor to 
take it. Guess you wouldn’t like it much if 
you was Gladys Peterman, living over 
yonder, and couldn’t look out a window 
without seeing a shack like this right under 
your nose.” 

She shook her head slowly and her face 
stiffened to that queer suggestion of her 
father’s mulish look. 

“No,” she said quietly, “I guess I’d hate 
that.” 

She moved past’ him. He seemed to 
understand that she was definitely against 
him. Thinking it over during the long after- 
noon in the shop, with Laban Ware’s dismal 
whistle in his ears, he groped his way to an 
explanation. She’d always hated Gladys 
Peterman; she’d never said anything, but 
you could tell from the way her lips tight- 
ened at the sight or mention of the other 
girl that she didn’t like her. She’d hold out 
now just to be mean, cutting off her nose to 
spite her face. All right, let her do it. 
Ethan Barrett scowled down at the draw- 
shave. It wasn’t his affair, anyway; the 
Petermans wouldn’t blame him, and one of 
these days when he’d got rich down in 
Boston—his mind drifted pleasantly into 
the future. One of these days Laban Ware 
would be mighty glad to sell out; the house 
and shop could be torn down during a 
winter, when the Petermans would be 
away, and they’d come back in the spring 
to a pleasant surprise. He made a careless 
gesture of disclaimer in response to Gladys 
Peterman’s pretty astonishment and thanks. 

“Go easy with that drawshave, Eth.” 
Laban Ware's drawl jerked him back to 
present and reality. “Liable to cut your- 
self, waving it around like that.” 

Ethan bent over his work to conceal a 
scornful smile. He might be nothing but a 
bound-out orphan, whittling out home- 
made kitchen chairs for a pig-headed old 
crank like Laban Ware; but one of these 
days—one of these days —— 


Laban Ware set forth on his summer 
journey through the hills a little earlier than 
usual, and with, Ethan thought, a little less 
than his usual reluctance. Ethan didn’t 
blame him; Mrs. Ware’s grievance deep- 
ened steadily under discussion, and even 
Laban’s placid indifference had shown 
signs of wearing thin. He left Ethan in 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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HEREVER displayed, Lincoln motor 

cars are exciting the most enthusiastic 
praise from connoisseurs of custom body design. 
Such has been the reward of the Lincoln 
body policy. 


All Lincoln body types originate from designs 
created by America’s foremost body builders. 
They represent the unbiased selection of those 
types which have found unusual favor in the 
eyes of discriminating purchasers. 


Produced under the supervision of the 


Consummate artistry in ~ 


body design 





Lincoln Motor Company to insure Lincoln 


standards of quality and workmanship, they 
become available on the Lincoln chassis at far 
lower prices than would otherwise be possible. 


An example of this policy is the strikingly 
individual two-passenger Coupe by Judkins— 
an unusually successful and admirable treat- 
ment of a car for personal use. 


Yet this is merely one of the many distinctive 
cars which it will pay you to see in the show 
rooms of Lincoln Sales and Service Dealers. 
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O, course it is interesting to know the construction of the Black & 


Decker Heavy Duty Portable Electric Drill. 

The commutator end cover, to which the combination handle is attached, 
is entirely separate from the motor bearing support, so that if excessive 
pressure applied by means of a feed screw choad distort the end cover, 
there would be no misalignment of the motor bearing. 

The motor runs on ball bearings and the heat-treated gears run in 
grease like an automobile transmission, 

Circulation of air around the outside of the field coil, as well as through 
the gap (obtained by the use of the hexagonal shaped motor case), means 
a cooler motor and consequently longer life. 

The electric cable is carried through a specially designed tapering 
molded rubber cord protector, which is clamped to the Drill by a miniature 
vise, relieving all strain from the copper conductors inside. .These con- 
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ductors are attached to a switch terminal block by means of terminal 
screws, making it possible to renew cable easily without soldering. 
The detail of the “Pistol Grip and Trigger Switch” is a story in itself. 


Without 


ing into elaborate detail, this very important feature eliminates 


the use of a multiplicity of small parts and consists merely of a very large, 


substantial rotating contact block, operatin 


between two contact blades, 


which are themselves the springs that snap the circuit open or closed. 


The foregoing is only a part of 


after all it would require years of experience in the use 
and design of Portable Electric Drills to enable the 
average man to make a choice on the basis of design only 

‘The satisfaction of hundreds of thousands of ueers, 
many of which have been convinced only after rigorous 
competitive tests made by experienced Engineers, means 
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more than blue prints and a set of specifications. 

As a matter of fact the one thing which more than 
anything else justifies us in claiming superiority is the 
fact that more people prefer the Black & Decker make 
than any other, as is evidenced by the fact that there 
are more of them sold each year than any other make 


You can secure BLACK & DECKER Portable Electric Drills, Electric Screw Drivers, Electric Socket Wrenches, Electric Tappers and Electric Grinders 
from the leading Mill Supply, Machinery, Plumbing, Sheet Metal, Automotive and Electrical Supply Houses. 


The BLACK & DECKER MBG. CO., Towson, Maryland, U. S. A. 
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(Continued from Page 126) 
charge of the shop and the flinty little 
farm; there was a trickle of odd jobs to be 
expected, besides the dull routine of chores. 

“You can have half what you c’lect,” 
said Ware, unexpectedly, as he gathered 
the lines. ‘‘ Guess it’s about time you made 
a money wage, Eth. Been a sight of help 
this year, you have. Don’t know how I'd 
run the shop without you.” 

He-clicked cheerfully to the horses and 
the wheels clattered on the worn axle boxes. 
Ethan glowered after the wagon. Half what 
he collected! He'd be lucky if there was 
anything to divide when Laban came home. 
Hardly anybody ever paid cash any more; 
the trade was steadily dwindling, as more 
and more of the smarter farmers came to 
use steel rakes and forks, mowing machines 
instead of scythes, reapers and even self- 
binders instead of Laban’s cradles. Those 
who still brought in their old-fashioned 
wooden pitchforks and broken scythe 
snaths for repairs in the shop were pretty 
sure to be the old-timers who just about 
stayed alive on their land, who never had 
any money and settled in kind or not at all. 
The grievance went back with Ethan to his 
workbench; he grumbled under his breath 
as he dealt with a broken grain sieve. 

It was one of Laban Ware’s own inven- 
tion and. manufacture—built wholly of 
wood, with infinite pains; a shallow box 
that could be adjusted to any shape be- 
tween a long slender diamond and a perfect 
square, and then clamped in position by a 
wooden set screw. The adjustment varied 
the size of the openings between the criss- 
crossing wooden slats that composed the 
bottom of the box so that it could be used 
for cleaning almost any size of grain or seed. 
Laban Ware had taken out a patent on it 
years ago; Ethan grinned at the branded 
mark that set forth the fact. As if anybody 
except Laban Ware would be fool enough to 
spend days of careful labor on such a con- 
traption, when a cheap set of wire screens 
would do better work! Laban had sold a 
good many of the sieves; every now and 
then somebody brought one in to be 
mended, free of charge, under Laban’s orig- 
inal guaranty. 

Ethan’s thoughts dulled as he worked; 
he couldn’t keep them fixed on his griev- 
ances. Presently, startled by a shadow 
across the floor, he glanced up to find Ruth 
in the doorway. 

“Dinner’s ready, Ethan.” Her voice 
puzzled—-annoyed him with an unfamiliar 
softening. ‘I thought pa was here,” she 
went on as he fumbled with the strings of 
his apron. ‘‘The way you were whistling 
Hark From the Tomb sounded just like 
him.” She glanced approvingly at the 
mended sieve. ‘‘ You’ve fixed it real nice, 
Ethan. Pa says you’re handier than he is, 
some ways.” 

Ethan frowned. He hadn’t realized that 
he’d been whistling over his work like 
Laban Ware. There was something shame- 
ful in the knowledge, in being caught at it 
by Ruth; he resented the look and tone 
which seemed to imply that she was pleased 
about it. 

Eating his dinner in a sulking silence, 
his head bent to the steady clack of Mrs. 
Ware’s fretful tongue, he was angry at 
himself for feeling that even the shop was 
better than listening to her; it was almost 
as if, in Laban Ware’s absence, he had fallen 
heir to Laban’s attitude toward Hattie 
Ware's talk; as if it was Ethan Barrett's 
fault that the place wasn’t sold. 

Against his will, the occupation of his eye 
and hand lulled his thoughts when he went 
back to his work. He stopped in the middle 
of a bar of Laban’s dismal hymn, feeling his 
cheeks heat under the amiable arch glance 
of Gladys Peterman, poised like a bird on 
the threshold, her skirts gathered delicateiy 
aloof fom the litter of shavings about 


her pointed shoes. She smiled, and 
the fash of it, Ethan thought, was like the 
‘of sunlight that glinted from the 
brilliants of her earrings. 
“Our conservatory door won’t work,” 
sh¢ said. .‘‘Do you suppose Mr. Ware 
would come over and. fix it?” 











“*He’s gone off peddling,” said Ethan. 
“Be gone three-four weeks. Guess I could 
tend to the door though.” 

“Oh, could you really?” 

She seemed to find it remarkable; there 
was a thrilling suggestion of respect in her 
tone. He reached for Laban’s pet plane. 

“Come over right now,”’ he said. 

She led the way down the flags. It 
seemed to Ethan that she didn’t walk, but 
floated, like a drifting thistledown. The 
smooth gravel of the new drive crunched 
under his own heavy tread, as if to reproach 
and ridicule his awkward substance. The 
glass inclosure at the side of the house 
overawed him. He remembered, with a 
glow of scorn, what Laban Ware had said 
about it: ‘If Peterman wants a house that 
wears earrings, he’d ought to have a pair of 
"em so they’d balance.” Laban was always 
saying little things like that about the new 
house, setting himself up as a judge of ele- 
gance! He even pretended to believe that 
the fret-sawed decoration that was draped 
across the front in that costly elaborate 
curve was meant to follow the pattern of 
Peterman’s whiskers. Ethan felt almost 
guilty for allowing the thought to enter his 
head as he tapped the pins out of the hinges 
and teased the refractory door free of its 
frame. 

‘‘ Dampness swelled it up,” he explained. 
‘Have to plane it down a mite, that’s all.” 

A footfall disturbed him; he looked up 
to meet Peterman’s important eye, nodded 
uneasily and returned to his task, self- 
conscious under the interested observation 
of the great man. 

“Know your business, I see,’’ said Peter- 
man presently. 

Ethan shrugged; the compliment im- 
pressed him as a reproach. 

“Not much to know,” he said sulkily. 
“Guess most anybody could bevel down 
a door.” 

‘Handy, all the same,” said Peterman. 
He sucked thoughtfully at the fat cigar. 
“Ware pay you good wages, does he?” 

The question stirred Ethan’s abiding 
grievance to incautious speech. 

“Good wages! Board and clothes till 
I’m twenty-one!” 

“Bound out, eh?” Again Peterman drew 
at the cigar. ‘‘Have a good trade when 
you're through, that’s one thing.” 

“Be a jack carpenter, same as Laban, 
that’s all! He don’t get very fat on it.” 

Ethan met the steady, reflective glance 
again. For an instant he had a silly notion 
that there was something sly, spiteful, in 
the narrowing about the eyes. 

“Don’t want to be a carpenter, eh? 
What'd you do if you had your choice?” 

Ethan jerked an arm toward the east- 
ward rim of the hills. 

“T’d get out of this anyhow,” he said 
hotly. “I'd go down yonder where a man’s 
got a chance to amount to something. I’m 
going anyway soon as I’m twenty-one.” 

Peterman nodded approvingly. 

“Right idea, if you want to get ahead in 
the world. Be working in a one-horse grist- 
mill myself if I hadn’t done it.”” He puffed 
slowly. ‘Of course, I got a pretty early 
start—lit out when I was fifteen. Twenty- 
one’s kind of late.” 

“ Know it.” Ethan shook his head sul- 
lenly. ‘‘Can’t get out of this till I get a mite 
saved up, can I?” 

“Don’t Ware allow you any money at 
all?” 

“Get half what I collect while he’s off 
peddlingchairs!”” Ethan snorted. “Amount 
to two-three dollars, maybe, if I’m lucky.” 

Peterman chuckled. The sound made 
Ethan look up quickly, a sudden, absurd 
hope waking in him. Peterman was fum- 
bling in a fat black wallet; a ten-dollar bill 
held Ethan’s fascinated gaze. 

“Guess this ought to be about what I 
owe you for fitting that door,”’ said Peter- 
man. Above the opulent drape of the 
whisker On@#yelid “drooped. “Funny 
thing—had just exactly ten dollars when I 
ran off from the gristmill:” 

Unbelieving, Ethan felt the silky surface 
bétween his fingers. There was three dol- 
lars and eighty cents hidden between the 
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rafter and the shingles in the loft where he 
slept. He watched Peterman’s hand ca- 
ressing the curve of mustache and whisker; 
the eyelid drooped again. 

“Much obliged.” 

He hardly recognized the voice. His 
fingers wadded the bill deep in a pocket, 
curiously stiff and awkward. His glance 
moved almost against his will to the girl’s 
face, bright with understanding and mis- 
chief. For the first time he saw a faint like- 
ness between father and daughter. She was 
smart, too; she knew what was up; Au- 
gustus Peterman needn’t have pretended 
that he was just paying a debt instead of 
helping a neighbor’s bound boy to run 
away 

“Guess it'll work all right now."’ He 
tried the door carefully, ‘‘ Much obliged,” 
he said again, gathering his tools. 

It seemed necessary to escape; his head 
was whirling. He stumbled in the gravel of 
the drive, and turning at the gate for a 
backward glance, saw Gladys standing on 
the porch step. She waved a hand; he 
seemed to understand the gesture of good-by 
and good luck almost as if he had heard the 
spoken words. 

The afternoon wore itself away at last. 
He finished mending the grain sieve and set 
new wooden teeth in Absalom Pool’s old 
hand rake, his hands working without the 
superintendence of his mind. In the same 
fashion he did the chores and ate his sup- 
per, distantly aware of Mrs. Ware's clat- 
tering tongue, of Ruth, silently efficient, 
moving between stove and table, Somehow 
his attitude toward Ruth had changed a 
little; he had stopped hating her for being 
so plain and quiet, and could be sorry for 
her, not just because she was so different 
from Gladys Peterman, but because she 
didn’t know enough to be sorry for herself. 
She wasn’t even as smart, in this respect, 
as her mother. 

He went up to his loft as usual. The 
down freight would come through about 
midnight and an hour would give him 
plenty of time to cut across lots to the sid- 
ing. It would be safer to get there just in 
time; some interfering bystander might 
take it on himself to stop him if he hung 
around the railroad waiting for the train. 
He changed stealthily into his Sunday 
clothes. Laban Ware had always picked 
out good wool, and it was hot under the roof 
even an hour after the sun was gone. He 
sat on the edge of his corded bed, mopping 
his face and listening to the sounds down- 
stairs. As soon as the two women were 
asleep he could sneak down and wait out- 
doors in the coolness. He caught the click 
of the bolt at last. Guessing at the time, he 
waited for a long half hour before he went 
down the whining treads of the cupboard 
stairs and crossed the kitchen to the side 
door. 

The moon had lifted above the elms, and 
turning at the well curb in obedience to 
some mechanical impulse of farewell, he 
saw the weather-beaten roof and wall of the 
house with almost the harsh exactitude of 
day. He swung away from it to the im- 
posing silhouette of the big house beyond 
the road. Something tightened in his 
throat; it was like a dream castle, lifting 
tall slender minarets to the pale radiance of 
the sky; th® lacy scrolls of wrought iron 
were turned to silver along the outlines of 
the shimmering slates of the roof; it was 
flowerlike, with a fragile quality in its 
loveliness that brought a vision of Gladys 
Peterman into Ethan Barrett's mind, and 
a pain of loneliness that was almost pleasure 
quivered through him. He stood very still, 
printing the prospect deep on his brain. A 
faint sound behind him gave him an un- 
reasoning pang of alarm. He turned to find 
Ruth coming slowly toward him from the 
shadow of the house. She did not speak 
until they stood so near together that he 
could see the slow rise and fall of her breast. 

“T thought you'd be going pretty soon.” 

She spoke in a whisper. He waited for 
reproach, expostulation, stiffening his pur- 
pose against a sense of guilt. He didn’t owe 
Laban Ware anything, no matter what 
might be the law; the shoe was on the 
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Isn’t this Radio Perfection? 


N exquisite cabinet is all you see. Such ele- 
gance of design, beauty of woods, fineness of 
making as to satisfy the woman whose home is 


her realm, whose taste is reflected in every ob- 
ject, color and arrangement within it. 


Now open its doors. Then the surprises! An 
unrivalled 5 tube Atwater Kent receiver is 
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the built-in Pooley floating horn of luscious 
tone and clarity; inside the lower compartment 
your batteries and wires lie concealed. The 
cabinet top is stationary. 


A thing of beauty, open or closed—an unrivalled 
entertainer when in use. Radio in perfection. 


Six beautiful, new Pooley Radio and’ Radio Phonograph 
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other foot. If she thought she could stop 


| him —— 


“Have you got enough money?” The 
question startled him; he saw now that she 
had a purse in her hands. A sudden anger 
woke in him, as if there was offense in her 
manifest intention. He shook his head 
quickly. 

“I don’t want any of yours anyway. 
I’ve got all I need.” 

Her fingers fumbled with the catch; in 
the moonlight her eyes were strangely wide. 

“Plenty? You couldn’t have, unless— 
unless they gave it to you.” 

She put a faint stress on the pronoun and 
a little movement of her head toward the 
house across the road gave it significance. 
He resented the hardening of her whisper. 

“Nobody gave me anything. Mr. Peter- 
man paid me for some work I did for him, 
if that’s what you mean.” Against his will, 
he yielded to a sudden absurd impulse of 
self-justification. ‘‘Have you got five dol- 
lars in your purse?” 

She opened it; something in the simple 
act made him think of Laban Ware; he al- 
ways opened his purse that way, as if it hurt 
him a little. 

“Here’s five,” she said. 
come to it, Ethan.” 

He took the bill from her and crowded 
Peterman’s note into her fingers. 

“There’s the ten Peterman paid me. 
Laban bargained I should keep half of 
what I took in. Don’t want any more 
than my fair share.” 

“T’ll tell him.” 

She folded the bill and snapped the clasp 
of the purse. Ethan broke an uncomfort- 


“You're wel- 


able silence. 
“Well, guess I better get started. 
Good-by.” 


“*Good-by.” 

She spoke soberly, without emotion, and 
the calm of her voice annoyed him. He did 
not look back. Beyond the first clump of 
alders, he stopped to gaze at the great 
stately house beyond the road. The mem- 
ory of its moonlit loveliness went with him 
as he stumbled down the rocky slope of the 
pastures; it hung insistently before his eyes 
as he stood, a little later, on the platform of 
a swaying caboose and stared up at the 
black upthrust shoulders of the intervening 
hills; it continued, undimmed and beckon- 
ing, in his vision through the years that 
wore away before he saw it again—twenty 
of them; years that moved with the drag- 
ging step of evil days, spiteful years that 
seemed to take mean pleasure in robbing 
Ethan Barrett of youth and hope and 
dreams. He clung all the more fiercely to 
the one thing they couldn’t spoil. 


am 


HE name, leaping at Ethan Barrett’s 

eyes from the headline, obscured the 
flinisy page behind the familiar picture. He 
saw the stately house again as if he stood 
staring at it from Laban Ware's dooryard; 
he saw Gladys Peterman poised on the 
steps, a white hand lifted in that graceful 
gesture of good-by; saw her so vividly that 
it was a long moment before the shrieking 
type pushed their ugly faces through the 
vision to tell him that Gladys Royce had 
filed an action in divorce against her second 
husband. 

He plodded through the story; the taw- 
driness of the grievances gave them an 
added enormity in his sight. He brought 
a smoldering glance back to an incidental 
statement in the opening paragraph. Mrs. 
Gladys Peterman Judson Royce was regis- 
tered at the Irondequoit Hotel. He read it 
twice. From the single window of his bed- 
room he could see the yellow letters of the 
electric sign hanging against a sooty sky 
above the roof of the hotel. Somewhere be- 
low them, a few blocks away —— He 
stood up, suddenly hating the image in the 
scratched mirror of his bureau, the tall 
gaunt figure in cheap wrinkled clothes, the 
big clumsy hands that dangled from short 
sleeves, the shaggy hair that had begun to 
show streaks of untidy gray, the deep- 
bitten lines about the mouth that were 
like the signature of failure scored in flesh. 
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He laughed harshly at the thought that 
had lifted him out. of the stiff chair, the 
crazy notion that in her distress Gladys 
might be tolerant of even Ethan Barrett as 
champion and friend. He thrust it from 
him impatiently; an alternative suggestion 
crowded instantly into its place. He needn’t 
speak to her, needn’t let her see him. In his 
best suit he could sit in the lobby of the 
Irondequoit and watch for her to pass, 
without her guessing that she’d ever seen 
him before. He found himself fumbling be- 
hind the curtain before the idea had fairly 
taken form, his hands shaking. He’d see 
her again, after all the years! Once more 
the picture cleared in his memory. He’d 
print it a little deeper on his brain this time 
so that it could never dim or fade! 

An hour later, stiff and self-conscious in 
the deep armchair beside a carved stone 
pillar, he caught in his breath and held it, 
his pulses pounding unsteadily in his ears. 
She passed him without a glance, so close 
that he could have stretched out a long arm 
and touched the filmy dress, so ciose that 
he caught a faint suggestion of some un- 
known flowery scent. She was laughing, 
her face turned to a man beside her, so that 
Ethan Barrett saw it only for an instant of 
recognition, but the moment sufficed; it 
was the very face of all his dreams and 
memories, made lovelier by the years, and 
yet unchanged. The voice was rounder, 
but the same hint of ringing glass was in it; 
he felt it like a fine ecstatic dart of pain. 
The doorway seemed to hide her of inten- 
tion, as if it resented and rebuffed his fol- 
lowing gaze. He found himself on his feet, 
moving uncertainly, like a man walking in 
sleep. Instinct guided him back to the hot 
stuffy bedroom under the tin roof before 
his mind had wholly steadied to coherent 
thought. 

Here, sitting at his window, he made a 
queer discovery. The memory of Gladys 
was, indeed, refreshed and strengthened, so 
that he saw her almost as if she stood again 
within arm’s length; but the picture of the 
new house had somehow blurred to vague- 
ness. He could see the girl, as he had al- 
ways seen her, but the familiar background 
of his stubborn dreams persistently evaded 
his closed seeking eyes. As if to mock him, 
the shabby little farmhouse rose instead 
before them with every detail of its ugliness 
photographically clear. 

He moved his head, as if by pretending 
to turn his back on Laban Ware's house he 
could make himself see the other as he had 
seen it all these years; but instead the ugly 
little cottage forced itself again before him, 
compelling him to look at it, to see the lit- 
tered shavings in the doorway of the shop, 
the ragged flags laid in the shaggy turf, the 
weathered clapboards and the tangled mat 
of rosebushes that spread above them. 

He could reconstruct the big house, de- 
tail by detail, with the accuracy of a blue 
print; he could visualize it, angle by angle, 
line for line, overhang for overhang; he 
could see the iron scrollwork along the 
eaves, the very pattern of party-colored 
slates in the pointed roof of the tower, the red 
geraniums blooming in the big white metal 
urns set in the smooth lawn; but when he 
tried to assemble them to a single image 
they dissolved like patterns in a kaleido- 
scope and in their stead he found himself 
again offended by the thought of Laban 
Ware’s mean little house below the elms. 

A sudden impulse took him unawares, so 
that he yielded to its urge before his com- 
mon sense had time to catalogue its follies. 
He had reéngraved his memory of Gladys 
so that it could never get away from him 
again; he could regain the picture of the 
great gracious house in the same way and 
just as easily, or almost as easily. A day to 
get there and another to come back, a few 
dollars spent on a ticket—against his life- 
time habit of harsh, bitter thrift and in- 
dustry he: saw these obstacles as trivial, 
contemptible. Every one of the three thou- 
sand dollars in his savings account*had 
been starved and sweated out of i 
that barely lodged and fed and clad him; 
in twenty years he had hardly missed“a 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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Is your car Hayes-wheel equipped? 


Look for the attached lug on the rim, the name 
Hayes on the lug, whether on wood, wire or 
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equipment. 
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through with squeaky rims. 
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Hayes rims are locked in position, cannot slip 
and cannot run out of true. Every lug acts as 
a driver. These features lessen tire wear and 
eliminate stripped valve stems. 
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experience in manufacture. In this period forty 
million Hayes wheels have been put in service 
on cars of all classes from America’s lowest to 
highest priced. 

If you are not now enjoying the advantages of 
Hayes wheels and rims, on your next car specify 
this equipment. 
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Its Tone Quality is superb and has the distinctness and mellow quality 


The cabinet is made of brown mahogany in rich satin finish and blends with any furnishings. $1 10 


Let Tone Quality decide 


AVE you ever listened to radio programs 

which were annoying because they 
sounded unnatural and unintelligible? For a 
long time, perfect radio reception defied engi- 
neering skill. Gilfillan engineers met this te. 
lem with new features which reproduce 
the highest and lowest tones in voice or in- 
struments with their original volume, clarity 
and quality. Low notes do not develop into 
moans nor high notes into shrieks, Under- 
standability tas been developed to its highest 
a Radio entertainment is at its 

est. 


Tuning-in has been made easier and sharper 
than ever before. The program you seek 
comes in clearly, exclusively and without dis 
turbing noises. 


Every Gilfillan set is made, assembled and 
tested in our factories under supervision of 
nationally known engineers. Highest standards 
of workmanship and dependability are assured. 


A demonstratior at your nearest Gilfillan 
dealer's will furnish convincing proof of supe: 
rior tone quality and performance at a price 
well within the purse of the average buyer. 


Write for illustrated literature to nearest office 


GILFILLAN BROS. INC. 


Offices and Factories 


25 Wilbur Avenue 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 


1815 West Sixteenth Street 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


2525 West Penn Way 
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(Continued from Page 130) 

day’s work in the dingy basement where 
he packed and marked shipping cases of 
mixed groceries; but neither the impiety 
of drawing on his savings nor the blot on 
his record of regularity seemed to matter 
very much now. By morning he had begun 
to have sensible misgivings, but the mo- 
mentum of his first decision carried him on. 
He telephoned to the chief shipping clerk 
and stopped at the bank. At noon he was 
looking through a grim car window at a 
eountryside which held a promissory sug- 
gestion of the higher, harsher hills to which 
his thoughts traveled on ahead, queerly 
impatient of the train’s slow pace and fre- 
quent tantalizing halts. Long after dark, 
he stumbled down to the battered planks 
of the platform at Glenville. The station 
was closed and the hotel bus had a new 
driver, a youngster who might have been 
born after Ethan Barrett had run away. 

“Let me down at the Glen road,” said 
Barrett. 

The boy eyed him curiously, but said 
nothing. The bus chattered and groaned in 
the uneven road and the smell of dust filled 
it. Ethan Barrett nodded in the darkness; 
here was one of the things he’d forgotten— 
the way you could smell dust at night. 
In some way it seemed to justify his fool’s 
errahd; perhaps he had forgotten other 
thi better worth remembering. He 
¢limbed down to dust that was ankle deep; 
the bus clacked away toward the sprinkle 
of lights at the foot of the far hill that rose 
like a sheer black wall. Barrett lifted his 
paper telescope and struck upward along a 
cart track that he remembered rather than 
saw, his gait mysteriously changed from 
the shuffling step of pavement to the loose- 
kneed stride of the hills. 

The air was different, thinner, so that he 
needed to draw it deep and consciously; but 
it filled his lungs gratefully. He quickened 
his pace as he heard the sly furtive whimper 
of falling water. It ran icy cold from the 
pipe that fed the old wooden horse trough 
halfway. up the slope, and Barrett splashed 
it on his face and wrists when he had satis- 
fied his thirst, although he had already 
climbed above the still heat of the valley. 
There was a faint stir of wind in the leaves 
and he took off his hat so that it touched 
his damp hair with cool friendly fingers and 
patted gently against his cheeks. He dis- 
covered presently that he was whistling, 
and stopped abruptly, frowning. He had 
no ear for tunes; the only one he had ever 
managed to carry was the dismal hymn 
that Laban Ware had whistled everlast- 
ingly at his work. It angered Ethan Bar- 
rett that it should come back to him after 
so many years; it wasn’t one of the things 
that he’d come up here to remember! 

Clouds hung low when he emerged on 
the open upland where Peterman had built 
his house. There was a dim silvery haze 
where the moonlight tried to shine through, 
but it scarcely diluted the blackness of the 
night. He guessed rather than saw the 
weeds that had grown up along the fence. 
Even when hq turned into the overgrown 
drive and followed it almost to the front 
steps, the house he had come to see was 
nothing but a blot of shadow against a sky 
almost as black. He stood still, knee deep 
in dry weeds, a sullen ache of self-pity and 
loneliness in his throat, angry at himself for 
the thoughtlessness that had brought him 
on a three-mile climb for nothing. He 
turned away abruptly, weary at the thought 
of the walk down to the hote!. Across the 
road an oblong of warm lamplight seemed 
to smile at him and beckon. 

He tried to shake off the sense of wel- 
come as he walked back along the drive. It 
wasn’t likely that the Wares still lived 
there; and even if they did, they wouldn’t 
want to see Ethan Barrett any more than 
he wanted to see them. At the road he 
turned toward the village, but after a few 
steps stopped again. After all, somebody 
lived in the little house; and whoever it 
was, there was a chance of-getting a night’s 
lodging there. He could see what he had 
come to see and get the early train back, 
instead of wasting another day. He went 


back, wondering at the stupid quickening 
of his pulse beats. His feet remembered the 
spacing of the flags, the height of the old 
stone step before the kitchen door. He 
knocked; a chair creaked, the familiar click 
of the bolt sounded like a greeting; the 
door swung inward and he saw Ruth Ware 
standing very still in the opening, one hand 
holding the glass lamp level with her face. 
For an instant Ethan Barrett had a crazy 
impulse to laugh, as if there was something 
funny in finding her so little changed. The 
woman before him might have been the 
plain, deep-bosomed girl who had bidden 
him good-by; she gave him now the same 
straight, steady gaze that he had always 
hated. 
“Why, it’s Ethan!” She spoke without 


surprise, as if he had come home from an | 


hour in the village. Her voice was calm; | 
she spaced the words in the deliberate, 
plodding drawl that had always seemed to 
Ethan Barrett to be willfully unlike Gladys 
Peterman’s skipping, dancing speech. “Pa, | 
here’s Ethan home again. Come in, Ethan. 
It’s real nice to see you.” 

Beyond the table, Barrett saw Laban 


Ware’s lean height unfold, along arm reach | 
toward him in calm welcome. Again he re- | 
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sisted that nudging impulse to laugh. | 


Ware’s hair was white and he stooped a | 


little, but it might have been yesterday 
that he had waved good-by tc Ethan from 
that wagonload of chairs. They shook 
hands. 

“Mighty glad to see you, Eth. Ruthy 
always stuck to it that you'd come home 
sooner or later, but I’d.kind of given up. 
Sit down. Ain’t had your supper, I take it. 
Got in on Number Six, didn’t you?” 

Barrett nodded. There wasn’t any need 
to invent an excuse for being here, after 
all; they both took it for granted that he’d 
tramped up here to see them. It simplified 
things to let them think so. In the morning 
he could see the new house and get away 
without bothering to think up an explana- 
tion. He let himself down to one of Laban’s 
chairs, startled to discover how comfortable 
it was to his tired body. Ruth was already 
setting dishes on the table, and he remem- 
bered, with a sudden hunger, that he'd 
eaten nothing since breakfast. 

He parried Laban’s questions as he ate. 
No, he hadn’t got rich in the city, but he’d 
made out to stay alive. The grocery busi- 
ness, wholesale. No—ha-ha—he wasn’t 
married, and hadn’t any prospects either. 
Yes, he’d meant to come back sooner, or to 


write, anyway, but he never seemed to get 


round to it. 

“Besides, I didn’t know how you'd feel 
about it—about the way I lit out before 
my time was up.” 


| 


Buy at 





| 
Barrett was surprised to find the words | 
on his lips. He hadn’t meant to say them; | 


they seemed to slip out against his will. 
Ware made a dismissing gesture. 
“No sense to that, Eth. Hated to lose 


you, but I wouldn’t have wanted to stand in | 


your way. Man’s bound to better himself if 
he can. 
p ? ” 


Have bettered yourself, I sup- | 


“Guess so—a mite maybe.” Ethan bent | 


over his plate to hide a grin. Casing gro- 
ceries in a basement for twenty dollars a 
week wasn’t anything wonderful, of course, 


but it was certainly better than whittling | 


out kitchen chairs in Laban Ware’s shop 
for your board and clothes. ‘Can't com- 
plain anyhow. That’s first-rate pie, Ruthy. 


It’s one thing you can’t get down yonder, 


not for love . money.” 

She cut him another generous wedge of 
it, her mouth relaxing in its slow reluctant 
smile. 

“ Always had a kind of hope you'd get 
sick of it and come back,” said Ware. 
“Never had anybody in the shop that was 
half as handy with tools as you, Eth. Al- 
ways calculated to take you in partners 
soon as you were twenty-one.”’ He hesi- 
tated. ‘Glad to do it now, if you want, for 
that matter. Chair business is a sight 
better’n it was.” 

“Much obliged.” Ethan wondered at 
himself for the crazy thought that it would 
be fun, for a change, to work in the old 
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An investment of over 


One Hundred Million Dollars in Bonds 


(Over 87% in U. S., State, County and Municipal Obligations) 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
Head Office (San Francisco) and Branches r 


Bank of Italy 


SAVINGS 
June 29, 1925 
RESOURCES 
firet Mortgage Loans on Real Estate $131,829,092.36 
tnher Loans and Discounts 83,364,593.56 $215,193,685.92 
tinited States Bonds and Certificates of In- ‘ a. 
debt edness $ 76,501,075.39 


14,922,141.45 
12,054,433.55 


State, County and Municipal Bonds 
(ther Honds and Securities 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 675,000.00 
TOTAL U.S, AND OTHER SECURITIES wd 104, 152,650.39 
Dive from Federal Reserve Bank $ 14,948,284.03 
Cash and Due from Other Banks 22,299, 782.46 
PoraAL CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS 37,247,566.49 
Banking Premises, Furniture, Fixtures and Safe Deposit 

Vaults (Ninety-four Banking Offices in sixty-five 

( alifornia Cities) 8,288,480.05 
inher Real Estate Owned 829,451.64 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of 

Credit and Acceptances 1,696,223.33 
interest Earned-—Uncollected 2,943,404.11 


Employes’ Pension Fund (Actual Value $193,312.77) stand- 
ing on the Rooks at ; 1.00 
Other Resources 94,069.15 


rOTAL RESOURCES $370,445 532.08 


LIABILITIES 


$240,474,396.05 
97,504,255.61 


DEPOSITS: Savings 
Commercial 
$337 ,978,651.66 
619,824.45 
67,889.40 
1,696,223.33 


$340,362,588.84 


CAPITAL PAID IN ; $ 17,500,000.00 
SURPLUS 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS 


Interest Earned but not Collected 


Dividends '/apaid 
Discount Coliected but not Earned 
Letters of Credit, Acceptances and Time Drafts 


3,639,539,13 
2,943,404.11 


TOTAL LIABILITIES. $370,445,532.08 


A‘ charge-offs, expenses and interest payable to end of half-year have been deducted 
in above statement. 


STOCKHOLDERS AUXILIARY CORPORATION 


(The capital stock of this corporation is owned: share for share by the stockholders 
of the Bank of Italy.) 


Invested Capital, $8,992,656.32 


The Combined Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits of both corporations, 
including interest earned by Bank of Italy, but not collected, 


$39,075,599.56 
NUMBER OF DEPOSITORS, 563,925 


For the six months period ending 
June 30, 1925, a dividend has 
been declared on savings accounts 
at the rate of 


4% 
per annum 


Write for a copy of our free booklet ‘Banking by Mail” 
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shop, with the smeli of seasoned wood and 
the sound of Laban Ware’s mournful 


whistle. 

“Might think it over anyway,” said 
Ware. “I ain't as spry as I was and there’s 
a sight more work than I can ’tend to. You 
were always handy with a chair too. Never 
had anybody else that could get the hang 
of it the way you did, Eth.” He rose, 
straightening his long arms. ‘Guess you're 
most ready for bed, ain’t you?” 

Ethan nodded. He watched Ruth cross 
the room with folded linen in the bend of 
her bare arm; the lamplight trailed behind 
her down the twist of the cupboard stair- 
way and her brisk step sounded overhead. 
She came down as Ware bolted the door. 

“T Jeft the lamp for you, Ethan. I hope 
you'll sleep well. There's fresh straw in the 
mattress.” 

“Guess I'd sleep on thistles,”’ said Ethan. 

He moved drowsily to the stairs; the old 
sidling trick of them came back to him; he 
sniffed the friendly smell of straw matting 
as he threw off his clothes; sleep closed 
upon him as he touched the cool, fragrant 
linen 


The first level ray of sunlight woke him, 
reaching in at the little window as the red 
rim lifted above the eastward crest. He 
shook off angrily a drowsy fancy that he 
had only dreamed these twenty years, a 
still more absurd feeling of relief that he 
had wakened from them. His mind was 
clear again; he grinned sourly at the mem- 
ory of last night’s talk, of Laban Ware’s 
comic proposal of a partnership, of his own 
ridiculous moment of doubt as to his an- 
swer. He dressed swiftly and soundlessly 
and slipped downstairs in his stocking feet; 
he’d have his first look at the other house 
without the intruding presence of Laban 
Ware or Ruth. Afterward —— 

He slid back the bolt and lifted the old 
iron latch; the hinges whined softly as he 
tiptoed out to the porch. The breath of the 
morning was like warm ice, he thought. He 
drew it deep into his lungs; there was a 
blend of smells, long forgotten, but again 
friendly and familiar, of grass drenched in 
dew, of windfalls under the Red Astrakhan 
tree, of tiny roses that were more fragrant 
when their scent fell on you from overhead 
than when you caught it from a blessom 
near the earth. 

His fingers shook a little as they fumbled 
with his shoe laces; the idea came to him 
that he ought not to see the big house for 
this first, precious time across Ware’s door- 
yard; a little down the road there was a 
place where he had always fancied it looked 
lovelier than from any other. He kept his 
head down as he crept below Ware’s win- 
dow and did not- lift it till he reached the 
angle in the road. Here, very slowly, he 
turned and looked. 

At first he had an outraged sense of some 
mean joke, a gust of anger as if at a sly, 
shabby fraud. What he saw above the 
waste of dreary weeds was not the great 
stately mansion cf his dreams, but a spite- 
ful, distorting caricature, a cunning, mali- 
cious burlesque that made it worse than 
merely hideous. 

He stared at it, unbelieving; there was 
the noble tower, jutting out, as always, 
from the corner of the second floor, six- 
sided here, square for the space of the third 
story, circular above, with the selfsame 
pattern intricately woven in the fabric of 
ita steep slate roof. It had always been as 
Ethan Barrett saw it now, except that once 
it had been bright with new brown and 
yellow paint that must have made it even 
uglier. He couldn’t have seen it, any more 
than he could have seen those top-heavy 
overhangs that thrust out from every wall 
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like wooden warts, any more than he could 
have seen that bulge of glass that had been 
a conservatory, or the intricately tortured 
iron that writhed along the roof lines, or 
those festoons of fret-sawed wooden lace 
that hung against the building’s face with 
the comic droop of a great mournful mus- 
tache between two flanking drapes of 
whisker. 

He couldn’t have seen it; he couldn’t 
have thought it anything but what he 
thought it now; it couldn’t have been 
against such a background that he had seen 
Gladys, seen her and remembered all these 


years. 

The name jarred through his brain with 
a sudden discord. He seemed to hear it for 
the first time, to see her as he saw the 
house that had been her setting, as he had 
seen her two nights ago, as she was and had 
been and would always be. He shut his 
eyes as if to shield himself from their new, 
unmerciful clarity of vision; but he saw her 
still, crossing the lobby of the hotel in that 
flimsy dress. A high tinkling laugh sounded 
in his ears and he caught again that 
breath of some elaborate synthetic scent, 
the smell of a counterfeit flower. 

He turned away, faintly sick. Before 
him, under the gentle droop of the elms, he 
saw another house as if for the first time, 
and caught in his breath at the beauty of 
it. Silver walls against the green of pines, 
the tracery of rose vines starred’with tiny 
flowers, gray flagstones bedded in deep turf, 
thesimple honest welcome of the fanlighted 
door, the clean squareness of the straight 
strong lines—all these he had seen a thou- 
sand times, but he saw them at last with 
seeing eyes, as one, and their calm serenity 
of loveliness went through and through him 
like the thrust of a fine blade. 5 

A door swung open as he stared; he 
moved toward it as if to sanctuary from the 
revelation to which his back was turned. 
Ruth’s sober eyes met his as he came in, 
eyes that seemed touched with understand- 
ing and compassion, as if they knew what 
lay behind his own. 

“Been out to see the palace, Eth?” 

Laban Ware's dry voice came cheerfully 
from beyond the table; there was a gleam 
of humor about his lean lips. Ethan shook 
his head. 

“Been looking at this one,” he said. 
“It—it’s sightly, Laban.” 

“ Always had a kind of a notion it was,” 
said Ware. ‘ Never figured it’d git to be 
stylish though. Had to laugh the other 
day when some folks from Boston that was 
driving by in an autymobile stopped to 
look at it. Lady wouldn’t leave her hus- 
band make me an offer for the place when 
he wanted to. Said the view didn’t suit.” 
He chuckled. ‘ Didn’t blame her. Guess 
you remember the time Mis’ Peterrnan was 
bound to tear this house down so she could 
get a nice stylish view out her parlor win- 
dows.” 

Ethan nodded. Ware's lips moved as if 
they relished the taste of what they had 
to say. 

“Gave me a first-rate notion, she did. 
Had to wait twenty years to buy in that 
ginger-cake contraption across the road 
cheap enough to feel I could afford to tear 
it down. Only got title to it last week. Cal- 
culate to start on it Monday.” 

“You're going to tear it down?” Ethan 
Barvett’s voice was strange in his ears. 
“You said something about giving me 
back my job in the shop last night—did 
you mean it? I'd like to stay if you did.” 

Laban’s big hand closed on his. He met 
Ruth’s eyes over her father’s shoulder and 
again he caught in his breath, as if he saw 
her for the first time. 
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¢ America’s Foremost Builders of 
Better Business Bodies 


INCE 1907 Hercules has been From the very start, Hercules has 

building better business bodies at been able to build quality bodies at a 
its Evansville factories. And because _lower cost because of its strategic loca- 
Hercules bodies have always been tion in the very center of markets for 
better bodies— Hercules today is the hardwoods, sheet meta‘, coal, and 
world’s acknowledged leaderinitsfield. ¢her essential raw materials. 


Ss 


———— 


, Through all its years of experience 


* and growth—years that parallel those Today — business bodies cannot be 
of the automobile industry itself— built better than Hercules builds them. 


Hercules has adhered to the single Nor can fine commercial bodies be 
policy of building the best bodies that purchased for less money than 
fine skilland fine materialscanproduce. Hercules cost. 


—— — = 


The HERCULES CORPORATION @ Evansville, Ind., U. 8. A. 


DISTRIBUTORS AND MOUNTING STATIONS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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“This is Travel at its Fine # 


So you will say when you ride 
on The Olympian.” Here is 
every luxury of modern train 
equipment—observation-club 
car, ladies’ lounge, standard and 
tourist sleeping cars, dining car 
serving delicious ‘*Milwaukee”’ 
meals. The service is the cour- 


teous attention of “‘Mflwaukee’”’ 
employes. Open-ajr gbservation 
cars look out upgn/the moun- 
tain panorama of qe West. And 
crowning all ig the marvel of 
“white coal,” ghd silent, smoke- 
less, smooth flectric power of 
this incomps able train. 


The only line operating transcontinental trains by elect ic power 


The only line owning and operating its own sleeping cars between! Chicago and Seattle-Tacoma 


The only line operating over its own rails all the way between Chicago and Puget Sound 
The shortest line from Chicage to ee afd the Orient 


Round-trip Chicago to Seattle- 
Tacoma now only $86 

You will want to see: 

Rainier National Park: Free side 
trip from Seattle-Tacoma and return 
via the fine, fast National Park Limited 
to Ashford, the rail station for the 
Park, with every round-trip ticket 


GEORGE B. HAYNES, 


/ 
from Chicaga to Seattle-Tacoma; ask 
for it when fou/buy your ticket. 


Magic Lake JCrescent on Olympic 
peninsula; Rgduced fare of only $3 for 
the round-tfip from Seattle-Tacoma 
with eyéry/round-trip ticket from St. 
Paul, Mi nesota, and points East, to 
Seatthe-Jacoma. 


re 
Géngral Passenger Agent 


720 Union Station Building, Chicago 











The 2000-mile transcontinental 
writ of the Chicage, Milwauhes 
& St. Paul Railway, part of a 
perfectly equi; railroad sys 
tem of more than 11,000 miles, 


August 22,1925 








Outside capital and outsiders came in, and 
the value of both became apparent to the 
natives. 

Florida has long had an agriculture, but 
until a bare generation ago used the land 
principally for range cattle and hogs. To 
this day development is hampered by lack 
of a state law compelling the owner of live- 
stock to fence. Cattle and hogs run freely; 
the owner of improved farm land or citrous 
groves must fence against roaming ani- 
mals. The no-fence situation in Florida is 
an acute problem. 

The first small influx of Northern agri- 
culturists came when Northerners, going to 
Florida for health, saw the possibilities of 
raising specialties like oranges, winter vege- 
tables, winter strawberries, and the like, 
and started enterprises of this character in 
various parts of the state. 

It is a curious fact about Florida land 
that even the smallest tract, five to ten 
acres, will often have several different types 
of soil, suited to different crops. Some soils 
are best for strawberries, others for vege- 
tables like celery, others for tomatoes or 
eggplant, others for citrous fruit. Most of 
the crops are specialties instead of staples 
like grain, hay, and the like. It is the 
specialty like the orange, the grapefruit, the 
avocado, that attracts the type of agricul- 
turist that has built up California. 

Florida has not more than 2,500,000 
acres under actual cultivation. From this 
small area it shipped North in 1923-24 
more than 100,000 cars of perishable crops. 
The state can easily produce $500,000,000 
worth of agricultural products per annum. 
The time is coming, and not distant, when 
sixty carloads of perishables will go across 
the state line every hour—$1,000,000 worth 
of agricultural products every day. 

During the past ten years Florida has 
quadrupled the nation’s output of grape- 
fruit, early potatoes, celery, cabbage; tri- 
pled the crop of tomatoes, and more than 
doubled the output of oranges, watermelons, 
lemons, cucumbers, and so on. 

The annual income of Florida at the pres- 
ent time, from its fruit crop, field crop, win- 
ter vegetables, dairy products, poultry 
products, livestock and products, miner- 
als—chiefly phosphate rock for fertilizer— 
lumber, naval stores, fish and other sea 
food, manufacturing, tourists, approxi- 
mates $500,000,000. 

The second and very important feature 
of the boom is the town site, and here I 
sound a note of great caution. One must 
not bite off more than one can chew. While 
it is probably true that but 2 per cent of the 
agricultural land of Florida is mortgaged, 
the conditions regarding mortgages on 
town sites and cities of quick growth may 
become exceedingly dangerous. Investors, 
particularly in mortgages, are slow to be 
convinced that values which have risen 
tremendously in a period of months have 
permanency as prices mount upward. 


The Need for Caution 


The rate of interest in Florida is very 
high—-8 per cent. Property is being sold 
and resold under contract; mortgages are 
being made for short terms; and while the 
growth of many cities is tremendous, there 
must cdéme a time when the question of 
value will be of small import temporarily, 
eompared with the question as to the 
amount of money available for financing 
the tremendous growth. Many cities will 
unquestionably grow, but that takes time. 
It is the element of time which must be 
taken into account. 

Subdivisions, for normal growth, in many 
cases are being sold on so-called easy terms 
to Northern investors who have no immedi- 
ate use for the land and who are paying 
huge profits on lots created by drawing a 
lead pencil through an acreage proposition. 
Now this doesn’t mean every lot promotion 
by any means, but the small-unit subdi- 
vision is a very treacherous proposition and 


FLORIDA’S LAND BOOM 


(Continued from Page 15) 
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great caution should be exercised before 


one makes such an investment. 


It is from the town sites that most of | 


the wonder stories come. And no matter 
how wonderful they sound, many of them 
are true. In 1896 Miami was simply a 
post office, lately made the county seat 
of Dade County. It was on the site of 
old Fort Dallas, a Seminole War post, 
which had been abandoned since 1858. 
There were a few dwellings and one or two 
stores, with no railroad communications, 
Around that year the late Mrs. Julia D. 
Tuttle and Mrs. Mary Brickell, the two 
first white settlers, gave Henry M. Flagler, 
as an inducement to extend his railroad 
from West Palm Beach, between 300 and 
400 acres of land, which was afterward laid 
out as the town of Miami. Business lots of 
fifty-foot frontage on what is now East 
Flagler Street, then known as Twelfth 
Street, were offered at $1000 each for the 
corners and $875 for the inside lots. These 
properties are now valued at $5000 a front 
foot for vacant ground, or $250,000 for a 
fifty-foot frontage corner. 

Investigate Miami’s more recent history 
and you will find that money almost be- 
yond human credence has been made there 
in investments. A story is told of a young 
man on the eve of his departure with the 
A. E. F. who took numerous real-estate 
contracta and then enlisted. Under the law 
nothing could be done with these contracts 
until his return. He came back and cleaned 
up millions. 


Miami Wonder Stories 


In 1917 F. B. Miller purchased eight 
and a half acres on the bay front, between 
the Causeway and Collins’ Bridge, for 
$85,000. The same season he sold the tract 
at a net profit of $60,000. Now single lots 


on the bay front in this tract are priced at | 


around $85,000, and lots back from the bay 
at from $40,000 to $60,000. Acreage on 


West Flagler Street at Twenty-second | 


Avenue was sold about fifteen years ago for 
thirty dollars an acre, It is now worth $75,- 
000 an acre, according to lot prices. Land 
on the Snapper Creek Canal sold twelve 
years ago for fifteen dollars an acre. By 
1920 the prices on these lands had advanced 
to $100, and during 1924 they sold at from 
$150 to $200 an acre. During the past few 
months they have sold as high as $1000, and 
are today held at from $1500 to $2000. 

A pioneer resident of Lake Worth sold 
the other day, for $40,000, a lot which fif- 
teen years previously had been given to him 
outright on condition that he build a garage 
on it. 

J. W. Rice, known among polo players as 
Jimmy Rice, two years ago purchased lots 
in the Sunset Lake section of Miami Beach 
for $18,000. He has just sold the lots for 
$70,000. 

Back in 1911, after many winters spent 
in Miami, Mr. Higheyman, whose former 
home was in St. Louis, purchased twenty- | 
three acres of swamp land from Mrs. 
William Brickell, to which he added five 
acres by filling in from the bay, making 
twenty-eight acres in all, the addition being 
the first filled ground in Miami. During 
his residence there he had heard Mrs. 
Brickell say on several occasions that she 
intended doing something with the swamp 
land. One day he conceived the idea of pur- 
chasing this land and developing it himself, 
which he did, paying $30,000 for the 
twenty-three acres. It is now worth more 
than $2,000,000. 

Ten years ago the congregation of the 
Fort Lauderdale Methodist Church bought 
a lot 50 by 136 feet at the corner of North 
Third Street and North Andrews Avenue 
for $1000. It was sold a year ago for $30,- 
000 to a Northern purchaser. Five months 
later it was sold to a local purchaser for 
$80,000. 
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he FFORSHEIM SHOE 
Style as you want it—fine finish that stays— 
superior quality—and skeleton lined for comfort. 


Tue Riarto ~ Style S-113 
c . Booklet “Style he 
io So $4() et 


3 THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 
i. CManufacturers CHICAGO 
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Everywh 


—but Master Plumbers only 
sell or install 


<> NEVER~DRIP 


THE WASHER TESTED TOA MILLION FAUCET TURNS 


RDINARY washers can be bought most anywhere and 

everywhere — but Never-Darr Faucet Washer is not 
just another little round “piece of trouble.” Never-Drur 
Washers believe that faucets should be seen—and not heard, 
and to stop dripping faucets is their life work, They are 
scientifically made and tested—and like most other worth- 
while plumbing specialties are sold or installed only — by 
Master Plumbers. Do your washer-buying for a life-time, 
to-day. Phone your plumber to equip all your faucets 
with Never-Drips. 








.-, and to stop that 
leaking closet tank 
trouble, get a 


Rirabal 


through Master 
Plumbers only— 


Identify a Never-Drir faucet washer by its black stripe. 


Made by WOODWARD-WANGER CO. 
1106-1114 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 





Several vacant lots of fifty-foot frontage 
on North Andrews Avenue, within half a | 





Quality Plumbing Specialties Since 1906 


$1.25 
Guaranteed 3 Years 
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When this happens to you 
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—be prepared! 

Always carry a Shaler Vulcanizer in your car. 
It’s the easiest and quickest way out of an 
emergency when you get stuck on the road with 
a puncture. All you need do is to clamp on a 
Patch-&-Heat Unit. Light the prepared solid 
fuel it contains—and give it a few minutes to 
cool. That’s all— your tube’s heat-vulcanized as 
good as new—and you're on your way again. 
Nearly three million motorists use it. 


Get This “‘Hole Outfit’? Today 


Only $1.50 at Auto Supply Dealers, Everywhere. 
Slightly Includes vulcan- 


higher in Canada and far 


west. 


izer and 12 Patch-&-Heat Units—6 round and 6 oblong. 


C,. A. SHALER CO. 


Waupun, Wis., U.S. A. 








iy | 5 Minute 


ER 














‘\ VULCANIZER 
_ 





block of the Broward Hotel, were sold re- 
cently for $75,000 by an owner who bought 
them ten years ago for $400 each. Property 
with a frontage of 125 feet on this street, 
near the railway crossing, sold last April 
for $6500. Since that time it has been 
divided into two fifty-foot lots and these 
sold for $10,000 each, the twenty-five-foot 
| lot going for $5000. 

| The corner of South Fourth Street and 
| South Andrews Avenue was sold two years 
ago for $2500, resold for $7800, then $10,- 
000, and offered on the market again for 
$17,500. Last November it went at this 
price to a purchaser who, sixty days later, 
resold it for $35,000 to the original owner, 
who had sold it for $2500. The northwest 
corner of East Flagler Street and North Bay 
Shore Drive, 109 by 150 feet, with riparian 
rights, was sold in 1897 for $1200. It was 
bought by Mrs. McAllister about fifteen 
years ago for around $6500. These lots 
today, without the riparian rights, are 
valued at around $1,000,000. The corner 
of Northeast Second Avenue and Third 
Street sold twelve years ago for $6000. It 
is now worth $150,000. 











Cash Yo 








F. you have only a little spare 

time—say an occasional half 
hour right after lunch, in the eve- 
ning or during the day—here’s an 
opportunity for you to make some 
extra money: 

First, become our subscription 
representative for The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 


Second, tell folks you meet that 
you wili be glad to forward their re- 
newals and new subscriptions, 


Third, retain the generous com- 






Journal and The Country Gentleman, 


an Earn 








In Your Spare Time 


missions we will allow you, and en- 
joy the liberal bonus we will send 
you each month for volume pro- 
duction. Mr, Frank P. Parker of 
Michigan has earned $10.00 in a 
single day. 


Tt makes no difference where you 
live or-what your age or whether or 
not you have had previous experi- 
ence, the opportunity to make ex- 
tra money ts still yours. Why not 
learn how to make the most of it— 
right now? Simply send the cou- 
pon below. There’s no obligation. 





Name 


ee cactiietecibptesinctaniertenipaninnis 


Please send me al! details of your cash offer. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
749 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





State 





See 











In other sections of the state, inland as 
well as along the coast, the boom has af- 
fected town sites. Miami was first, and is 
unquestionably most fairylike in its growth, 
but there are just as many magical trans- 
formations in older cities like Tampa and 
the Gulf-coast playground west of it. Five 
or six years ago, for example, on a certain 
highway leading west from: Tampa there 
were several old shacks tenanted by ne- 
groes. The land was worth little more than 
the price of general farm land. Today the 
last negro shack is occupied by a real- 
estate dealer, and lots in that spot are 
valued up to $50,000, ali because a far- 
sighted Northerner built the Gandy Bridge 
| connecting Tampa with the Gulf-coast 
playground to the west, over which thou- 
sands of automobiles pass daily. 

There are so many wonder stories regard- 
ing the great increase in real-estate values 
in so many Florida cities that I cannot 
undertake to give more. Most of them can 
be supported with names, dates, amounts 
and documentary proof. For exaraple, 
many ball players, who formerly had their 
spring training camps elsewhere, are now 
using Florida for that purpose. One hears 
how Miller Huggins, of the New York 
Yankees; Joe Tinker, famous old shortstop 
of the old Chicago Cubs; Branch Rickey, 
of the St. Louis Cardinals; Rube Mar- 
quard, famous lefthanded pitcher of the 
New York Giants and afterward of the 
Brooklyns, and many other ball players and 
| baseball-club owners have made considera- 
ble money through investments made dur- 
ing the training season. 


Investing in Health 


| During the past year Tampa spent more 
| than $6,000,000 in building operations. It 
is predicted $20,000,000 will be spent in 
1925, and other cities—Jacksonville, Miami, 
Miami Beach, Palm Beach, West Palm 
Beach, St. Petersburg, Sarasota and Or- 
lando—are ahead of Tampa in this respect. 
Nearly $6,000,000 of property changed 
| hands in the vicinity of Tarpon Springs 
| during a few months of the past season. 
| And so one hears here, there and every- 
where of money being made, with the 
names, dates and amounts appended 
thereto, by investors in Florida’s real estate. 
A story is told about a Florida property 
| owner who was stopped on the street and 
asked what his property was worth. 

“Well, it was worth about $30,000 at 
nine o'clock this morning,” he said. “But 
at ten o’clock the lot next to mine sold for 
$40,000, so I suppose it ought to bring 
about $50,000, as it is now ten minutes 
past twelve.” 

We now come to the third and last phase 
and, as strange as the paradox may appear, 
the most and yet the least important of all, 
so far as the contemplation of the boom 
is concerned—that which I call playground, 
| because it is neither agricultural nor strictly 
town site, although there is a large element 
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of playground in cities like Miami. Thou- 
sands of Northerners, from multimillion- 
aires whose names are known all! over the 
country, te the man of means whose reputa- 
tion is oniy local, have spent and are still 
spending millions upon millions of dollars 
in the building of homes. They are making 
investments in health all over Florida, not 
simply in the great seacoast developments, 
but around many of the interior lakes. And 
their investments range from the $10,000,- 
000 estate which is the millionaire’s pride, 
conceived and carried out without a thought 
of productivity, down to the $19,000 or 
$20,000 residence on the shore of a lake, 
with a background of ten to fifty acres of 
orange and grapefruit trees, which is in- 
tended to give the Northern business man 
a winter home and ultimately a place to 
which he may retire, with his fruit trees 
bringing in some revenue that will provide 
for his old age. 

One of the main reasons why they have 
located in Florida is that if you follow its 
line of latitude around the world from about 
thirty degrees north, but a little above the 
Tropic of Cancer, you will find that the line 
passes through some of the places most 
famous for health and recreation. On the 
east come the Canary Islands; then 
Southern Moroeco, Algeria, Egypt and 
Northern Arabia; the pleasantest part of 
India and Southern China. In the Pacific 
Ocean, the Hawaiian Islands are but a few 
degrees south of Key West. In this hemi- 
sphere the only other territory in the same 
latitude is in Mexico and the southernmost 
tip of Texas. 


The Value of Climate 


Temperature varies only with altitude 
and the temperature of the surrounding 
waters along the lines of latitude. The 
coasts of Florida are washed by the warm, 
limpid waters of the Gulf Stream. All 
around the globe, the latitude of Florida 
means eternal suminer land, surcease from 
winter’s rigors. 

I am of the opinion that the popular 
seashore playgrounds of Florida which are 
most peopled at the present time will not 
become the all-year resorts of the future. 
The seacoast and that portion of Florida 
coolest in summer, during the time when 
Florida needs its lowest temperature, will 
be the location where its seashore cities will 
be built in the years to come. 

The seacoast of Florida cannot be com- 
pared, in a real-estate sense, with the islands 
of Atlantic City, Coney and Long Beach. 
In these places the amount of ground is 
restricted. There is much seacoast in 
Florida. Neither is Florida close enough to 
the center of great population to permit its 
seacoast to be compared, in a real-estate 
sense, with Eastern seashore property in 
point of value, nor along the same vaiua- 
tion lines. 

The North had been educated to the 
value of its seashore, where its waters are 
cool during the sultry summer months. 
When the opportunity presented itself to 
obtain seashore comforts during the trying 
months of our Northern winter, those who 
could afford to do so—and many who could 
not—went to Florida, and there they found 
many attractions, much to amuse and en- 
tertain—foliage and greens of all varie- 
ties—lacking in our Northern water resorts. 

It took young America a long time and 
lots of advertising to buy climate. In the 
sense in which the word is employed it 
means health. Florida came into popular 
favor at a time when America was in a mon- 
etary position to purchase health. The 
business man of today has learned his lesson. 
No more ceaseless grind from seven to 
seven, as was common but a few years ago. 

Little does it matter to those able to pur- 
chase health whether they pay $100 or any 
other price for a lot; whether the property 
had sold at two dollars an acre two years 
ago or had been given away ten years be- 
fore. Prices, of course, have increased. 
The mere fact of their making their. own 
improvements, many of great magnitude, 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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What a wonderful change from 
the old way of buying your meats! 
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Over 10,000 Stores can now give you Better Meats, Cleaner Meats and 


Quicker Service from a Hussmann Patented Freezer Display Counter. 
> oS” 
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Just as surely as the sun rises, you will want to buy 
your meats at a Hussmannized store when you fully 
understand what it means to you and your family. 


It means Cleaner Meats. It means meats and 
perishables kept in a closed glass counter, where no 
flies, or odors, or hands can reach them. 


It means Better Meats—because the Hussmann 
Patented System of Refrigeration produces a natural 
dry cold air circulation that seals the pores of the 
meats, saving all the flavor and juices, and breaking 
down the meat fibres, and making every cut of meat 
juicier, tastier and more tender. 


: It means Quicker Service—because you can see 
.-4 what you want. Everything is right there before 


your eyes under glass on rows of white enameled 
poten where you can quickly decide on “what to 
nave for dinner. 


As fast as the women of America learn of these ad- 
vantages, they are seeking out the Hussmannized 
store and trading there. 

You can identify the genuine Hussmannized store 
by the white cross, blue sign on the outside. It is 
the mark of the progressive retailer who is always 
looking for a better way to serve his customers. 


When you locate the Hussmannized store in your 
neighborhood, you will be delighted with the Better 
Meats, Cleaner Meats and Quicker Service offered. 


Look for the white cross sign. 


HARRY L. HUSSMANN REFRIGERATOR COMPANY « « ST. LOUIS 


Representatives throughout the United States. Sales Offices : 911 Mission St., San Francisco—447 South San Pedro, Los Angeles—502 San 
Francisco St., El Paso, Texas—318 Virginia St., Seattle—Dallas, Texas—115 Western Ave., Minneapolis—805 Delaware St., Kansas City— 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—110 North Delaware Ave., Philadelphia—39 Cortlandt St., New York City. 
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RETAILERS! Send for our new 32-page FREE BOOK 


When you get this illustrated book, you will simply be amazed at what it tells are increasing their sales, reducing costs and making much more money by means 
you. It is taken from the actual experiences of 10,000 Hussmannized stores who of Hussmann Patented Freezer Display Counters. Write for free copy today. 
A Selling Opportunity:—Some desirable sales territories still open offer unusual 
opportunities to responsible busi men with sales experience. Write for facts, 
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Every woman needs 


thisF REE Meat Book 


An entirely different kind of meat recipe book 

a book on meat buying and meat uses fully il- 
lustrated. Shows the actual cuts of meats, how 
to prepare them in many ways and how to save 
money in buying meats. Sent free if you will 
simply write us and give the name of the market 
where you trade, 


© 1925 H.L. HW. R.Co, 











HuSSMANN FREEZER DISPLAY COUNTER. 
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vo must keep exactly 
the right pressure in 
those big, ony oding, bal- 
loon tires oss. of. air 
because of leaky valves 
will cost you money. Five 
pounds too little and your 
mileage is cut materially. 
Dill Valve Insides were de- 
veloped to:stop—oence and 








for all—the defects that 
cause leaky valves. They 
hold the pressure constant. 
That’s why so many well 
known tire manufacturers 
use them as standard 
equipment. 

All good dealers sell Dill 
Valve Insides. Five in a 


box for 30c. 


For easy testing and inflation use Dill Instant.Ons—dust and valve 
caps combined. They go on or off in five seccnds. If your car isn a) 
equipped, get a set of five from any good dealer—price $1.00, 

THE DILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 

Manufactured in Canada by the Dill Manufacturing Company of Canada, Lid., Toronte 
Lf your dealer cannot supply Instant-Ons-or-Dill Valve Insides they will be sent to you direct on receipt of price 


DEL... 


Standard TireValves and ValveParts 
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Protect your balloon tires with Dill Valve Insides 

















(Continued from Page 138) 
created soaring values and will continue to 
do so, as long as these improvements con- 
tinue. 

This form of investment, if investment it 
may be termed, is more or less blind. The 
experienced real-estate operator feels the 
pulse of the market and acts accordingly. 
Individual caprice and desire have their 
effect upon prices. It is How much will a 
prospective purchaser pay? that rules ask- 
ing prices; and by “how much” I do not 
mean that the highest price possible is 
being obtained, as prices have started from 
so low a level that it is impossible, to my 
mind, not to feel but that there must be 
ample room for improvement. At the same 
time each individual offering has within it- 
self potentialities inviting careful study. 

One of the largest town-site develop- 
ments in Florida, now being peopled by 
families ranging all the way from the aver- 
age American in medium circumstances to 
the multimillionaire, was originally a fruit 
grove. The first owner commenced by pur- 
chasing 160 acres of land for the purpose of 
raising fruits and vegetables. More land 
was added from time to time, and the prop- 
erty paid on a straight agricultural basis. 
It happened to be near the city of Miami. 
When that city had grown to about 10,000 
inhabitants, the trend of development was 
so clear that the son of the original owner 
turned the property into asuburb of Miami, 
purchasing still more land, though not more 
than $200 to $300 an acre was paid for any 
of the earliest holdings. As his develop- 
ment began to prosper, he called in artists, 
landscape architects and city planners to 
build up a modern Mediterranean city. 
From its very inception it had the appear- 
ance of belonging. It did not appear new. 
The buildings were warm in color and in 
harmony with the scenery. Thus what was 
a few years ago an orange grove has been 
turned into a city of tile, concrete, steel 
and coral rock. 


Look Before You Buy 


Another striking improvement at Miami 
was & mangrove swamp twelve years ago. 
With foresight and probably $100,000,000 
invested in construction, it has been turned 
into one of the greatest winter playgrounds 
of the nation. 

Billions of dollars have been spent in the 
erection of homes—investments in health. 
James Deering, a Chicago multimillionaire, 
after traveling the world over seeking a 
place favorable for rest, pleasure and health, 
looked in upon the southern east coast of 
Florida for several days one year. The 
following year he began building a great 
estate. 

Such investors know what they are doing. 
No matter what the market may be, this 
character of property has reached a condi- 
tion of finality. Booms may come and 
booms may go, but the purpose for which 
such property has been acquired, its actual 
use by the ultimate consumer, will not be 
changed, nor will change even be contem- 
plated. 

And that is the test. Florida is in the air. 

On all sides I am importuned for advice, 
beset with the questions, ‘What do you 
think of Florida real estate? How long will 
the boom last? How high can values 
safely go?” 

And the answer is that Florida reai es- 
tate, like every other commodity in which 
men traffic, must withstand the test of 
























time. Where the ultimate consumer has | 
arrived, values are solid, because he has put | 
foundations under them. «Much of the 
trading in Florida, however; is now being 
done in anticipation of his arrival. When 
he finally materializes, to: build:a depart- | 
ment store, hotel or any building for busi- 
ness purposes, or his winter villa or cottage, 
to become an orange grower, vegetable 
raiser or country gentleman—then true 
values will be fixed—what the lots or the 
acres are worth to him in yielding recreation | 
or grapefruit, health or early tomatoes. 

Sometimes press agents—and Heaven 
knows Florida has enough—though prone 
to exaggeration, shout with the voice of 
truth. And Florida has a great deal to 
shout about. 

Now this doesn’t mean that a five-acre 
plot in a swamp should be purchased by 
those who have no opportunity of examin- | 
ing the property because the advertisement _ 
is tempting. Not a nickel should be put 
into Florida or any other place without due 
caution on the part of the purchaser. You 
can’t buy ground and go down there, 
scratch the surface and become a million- 
aire. But slow, steady absorption of Flor- 
ida’s real estate, to be used for those | 
purposes best adapted to commercial possi- | 
bilities, will populate Florida in at least the | 
same manner as any other similar fertile | 
country has become populated. 


Plenty of Chance to Lose 


Florida is attracting to its doors the cap- 
ital of the nation. Those who prey upon 
capital are always with us, and they figure 
correctly that something will either fall off 
the table or they can sweat something off a 
gold coin. 

Any adventurer can have a card printed 
and put after his name Real-Estate Broker, 
and then and there that is what he is. I 
could say much on this point, but one word 
is sufficient— beware! 

And there is nothing to keep this so- 
called real-estate broker from advertising. 
If you’re sucker enough to say to yourself, 
after reading an alluring advertisement, 
“Well, this hundred dollars or so isn’t going 
to harm me any, I'll take a chance,”’ then | 
you deserve everything you'll get; and | 
you'll get it aplenty, the chances are. I 
happen to know that the state of Florida is 
doing everything possible to protect you. | 
Everything to bring the selling of land | 
within lawful restrictions that can be de- 
vised is being done. But as Cicero has so 
ably said, ‘The truth half told is the great- 
est kind of a lie,”’ and it is so easy for these | 
operators to delve into the ether zone of 
real-estate dealing. 

Look how Los Angeles has grown—and it | 
stays grown. It was the natives, and prac- 
tically the natives only, who believed in | 
Los Angeles. I couldn’t see it myself. I 
went there for that purpose. I saw growth, 
but I never realized its tremendous possi- | 
bilities. But I am not going to be like 
Mark Twain's cat that sat on a hot stove | 
and never thereafter had enough sense to 
sit on a cold one. 

Now, of course, Florida’s boom can’t last 
forever. No boom ever has. The longer its 
duration, the top-heavier it must become, 
and the danger of overextension also in- | 
creases tremendously. However, where val- | 
ues are fixed, conditions always right them- 
selves; and after the flurry has passed, I 
have often seen much higher values estab- 
lished. It all depends, however, upon the 
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'ALUABLE furs and woolens in 

closet or chest will not be injured 
by moths if occasionally treated with 
Tanglefoot Fly Spray. 


Tanglefoot is the most powerful and 
therefore most effective household 
insecticide that you can use for 
the wholesale extermination of flies, 
moths, mosquitoes, bedbugs and 
fleas. 
and fully guaranteed. 


Quart can $1.25, pint 75c¢ and half-pint 
50c. Tanglefoot Super-Sprayer, 35 cents. 


THE TANGLEFGOT COMPANY 


It is stainless, non-injurious 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
























NLESS you have all the money you 

want youcan’'t. For we will pay you 
liberally in cash, month after month, 
for easy, pleasant work that need not 
take one minute from your regular job. 
Your profits will be just so much extra 
money—to help with regular expenses, 
to buy things you want that you can’t 
quite afford—to squander, if you like. 


$100.00 Extra 
In One Month 


Right now many local subscription re ta- 
tives of The Saturday Evenin he 


Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Country Gentleman 
are earning well over $100.00 extra every 
single month. The commissions and 

us that we pay them will enable 
them easily to hold this average 
throughout the entire year. And 
one hundred extra dollars, 
earned during your first 
month's trial, would 
be starting right, 
Idn’t it? 

























Can You Afford to Pass Up 
This Cash Offer? | 





No Experience—Yet 
He Earned More 
Than $400.00 His 
First Six Months. 


are B. Stokes sent us # cou- 
milar to the one at the left 
in ag 1924. Re Christmas of 


that he had earned 
$400.60 extra ! ¥ ater 


Supplies, Equipment, Instruction 


Without Charge 
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pay’ cash from the 
moment A two-cent 
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The telephone door 


More people enter our homes and offices by telephone than 





in person. Through the telephone door, traveling by wire, 


comes a stream of people from the outside world on social and 






business missions. Important agreements or appointments are 
made, yet the callers remain Dut a few seconds or minutes and 
with a “good-bye” are gone. We go out through our telephone 
doors constantly to ask or give information, buy or sell things, 


make personal calls and on dozens of other errands. 









None of the relations of life is more dependent upon co- 
operation and mutual consideration than these daily millions of 
telephone journeys. It is the telephone company’s part to fur- 
nish the means of calling and to piace courteous and intelligent 
employees at the service of the public. Good service is then as- 
sured when there is a full measure of co-operation between users. 








Only by mutual care and consideration can everyone enjoy 
the full pleasures and benefits of calling. Telephone courtesy is 
for the good of all who use the telephone door. 
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AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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Baseball Prizes For Boys! 


This fellow can’t help smiling! He has a new 
ball, bat, glove and uniform. And he got them 
without spending any money! 

You can get them, too. Earn the best baseball goods, 
swimming suits or your choice of over 200 other 
prizes (and money too!) by selling The Saturday 
Evening Post (in U. 8. A.). Easy, pleasant work. 
Let's get started together! 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Sales Division 
765 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Plae— fing out bow to make real money—write today! 


THE FYR-FYTER CO., 883 Fyr-Pyter Bidy., Dayton, 0. 









one and only determining factor of real- 
estate value— value. 

Summarizing all the conditions of the 
Florida boom, one must come to the con- 
clusion that nothing of an unusual char- 
acter is taking place. As the farm lands of 
the various states of the Union were taken 
up by small settlers, as the lands of all 
different countries were settled, so it is with 
the state of Florida. The chances of failure, 
however, are less here perhaps than in other 
land booms by reason of facts proved by the 
United States Government regarding the 
vaiue of the land, the financial condition of 
the country and the increased knowledge of 
the value of real estate conveyed to the 
public during the past few years. To those 
who are in a position to profit by the appeal 
to population, and are willing to withstand 
the discomforts of a tropical climate at cer- 
tain portions of the year, and obtain the 
advantages of that same climate during the 
season when the Northern states have their 
disadvantages, the state of Florida offers 
opportunities that are unlikely to be dupli- 
cated; opportunities yielding a reasonable 
return upon skillful development and often 
generous profits to the agriculturist. Not 
100, 500 or 1000 per cent profit overnight, 
which so many people seek unwisely in the 
excitement of a boom, but the steady 
growth in values that are developed by 
work and patience. 

There is an old story about a young 
farmer, just married and still hardly out of 
his teens, who was advised to plant an 
apple orchard. 

“Oh, apples take too long to bear!” he 
protested, and devoted his attention to 
wheat, corn and hogs. 

His father was likewise advised to plant 
apples. 


August 22,1925 


“I'm too old to plant fruit trees,’’ he 
said, “for I’d never live to eat the fruit.” 

His old father listened to the son’s and 
grandson's objections. He was a man near- 
ing seventy-five. Nobody thought of ad- 
vising him to plant apples. But he quietly 
set out an orchard of young trees—and 
lived to enjoy the fruit from them. 

Florida’s real estate must eventually as- 
sume a condition best illustrated by an 
experience of mine, years ago, with the late 
Judge Sulzberger, of Philadelphia, a very 
learned and shrewd gentleman. 

“Why do you trade in and out of prop- 
erty so often?” he asked me. “If you buy 
one piece uf real estate in a growing loca- 
tion, you can make more money by sitting 
still on it than all the in-and-out trading 
you do.” 

The judge owned many choice parcels of 
Philadelphia property, and even after giv- 
ing me this advice, himself let go too soon. 

It took years for me to see that Judge 
Sulzberger was right, and years for me to 
understand why I didn’t follow his advice, 
even with the precedent of the Astor, 
Wendell and many other estates of large 
landholdings throughout the country, which 
proved his contention. 

Judge Sulzberger at that time was about 
fifty-five years old, while I was twenty-five. 
I couldn't realize the natural expectancy of 
a man’s period of life, and I was unwilling 
to wait, where Judge Sulzberger, looking 
back, could wait. 

If the parents of this country would teach 
their children the reward of patience and 
the many years which the young may be 
permitted to indulge in that luxury, the op- 
portunity for successful investment in real 
estate would be increased many fold. 

Apply that to Florida! 
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For the kind of film you’ve always 






hoped for—buy Ansco Speedex Film! 




















Ansco Speedex Fil 4 i , 
ot i OU can’t get back ugly prints, if you use Ansco 


foil-wrapped and ‘ Speedex Film and common sense in taking your 
Seis me tea pictures. It’s the one unbeatable combination! 


Ansco Film—the ferfected film in the red box 
with the yellow band—has a ‘“‘special compensa- 
tion’’ that widens the range of light exposure, at 
last making it possible to get good pictures under 
difficult conditions. 


Whether you shoot at ten in the morning or at 
five in the afternoon—whether the day is cloudy or 
bright, you’ll get the thing you shoot for. 


Use Ansco Film—‘oday—for good pictures. 
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(Remember, these are merely printed 
reproductions of the real photographs.) 


The Famous Ansco Ready-Set and Semi-Automatic cameras 
are the latest improvements in photography. Af /ast picture- 
taking is simplified for you. See them now! 


MMustrated catalog describing the famous Ready-Set, Semi- 
Automatic and other Ansco cameras sent free on request. 


So—now—it’s easy 
: to get good pictures 


ANSCO 


CAMERAS &SPEEDEX FILM 
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The last shingle 


you'll ever have 
to buy -Asbestos 


A permanent, fire-safe 
roof—on time payments 


HEN the last nail goes home in the 
last Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingle 
on your roof—that should be the end of all 
your roofing troubles. No repairs; no re-roof- 
ing; no fire-hazard; not another penny for 
roofing upkeep. You’re through! 
“7 If you live under an old, worn-out roof 
now, you can— 


10 months Re-roof for the last time — 
t O p ay Pay later 


Lay Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles 
A small cash pay- right over the old roof. You will have a roof 
met end you Raves that is beautiful, fire-safe, economical—a 
beautiful new roof of ‘ 
, roof that you will be proud of for the rest 
Johns-Manville Asbes- we : 
tos Shingles. of your life. And by the new Johns-Manville 
You pay the rest in time-payment plan you can pay for this 
ten months from current property improvement from current income 
income. Re-roof now! while it protects your home. 
Mail the coupon in the corner for full 
details on this new plan. auf 


4 
4 
4 


4 Jobns-Manville Inc. 


a 292 Madison Ave. 
5 * New York City 

Please send me at 

Lon = once your booklet on 

Asbestos Re-roofing and the details 

Er UN * 4 ofyour time-payment plan. 

a= Asbestos Shi es /’ 
BRAKE LININOS 

ROOFINGS 
PACKINGS 


JOHMNS-MANVILLE INC,, 292 MADISON AVENUE AT 4lst STREET NEW YORK CITY 4 
Branches in 63 Large Cities Pot Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd, Toromt, Canadas = / $. . Pl8-22-25 








Why the Prestons got more silverware 


USAN PRESTON, setting 

the supper table, told her 
mother about the week-end at 
the Millers’. She described four 
meals in detail and continued, 
“You ought to see their dining- 
room. They have loads of beau- 
tiful silverware. It’s fun to sit 
around their table, just because 
it sparkles so!"’ 

So beautiful silverware was 
what Susan admired at the 
Millers’! “ Well,”’ thought Mrs. 
Preston, “ we can have beautiful 
silverware too. We'll see about 
that tomorrow.’ 


SALESROOMS: 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 





DOES SILVERWARE ADD TO THE CONVENIENCE OF YOUR HOME? 


Does it make every meal more pleasant, because of its generous, twinkling 
beauty? Does it make entertaining for you and the children not only a 
possibility—but always a pleasure? 

Perhaps not! Even now you may be getting along with a scant equipment 
of silverware. But you need be inconvenienced no longer! In 1847 Sues 
Bros. Silverplate you will find all the niceties of table settings—salad forks, 
bouillon spoons, ice cream forks, orange spoons and serving pieces. Whether 
you need a few of these refinements of table setting or a complete silver 
service, you will purchase wisely and reasonably in “1847 Rogers Bros." 
For more than three-quarters of a century this finest silverplate has been 
approved by fastidious hostesses. It will serve you a lifetime. 

Leading dealers everywhere carry the newer 1847 Rogers Bros. patterns 
in their stock. 


You will find booklet H-go, Etiquette, Entertaining and Good Sense, full of 


suggestions for successful entertaining. It’s free. Write for your copy 
today. INTERNATIONAL Siiver Co., Dept. E, Meriden, Conn 
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INTERNATIONAL STNER CO. § 


CANADA 
INTERNATIONAL Sttver COMPANY 
or Canaba, Limrrep 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 











GIGLI 
Victor Artist 


CASALS 
Victor Artist 










WERRENRATH 
Victor Artist 


Music is only as good as 
each performer can make it 


Whom can you hear and how well can you hear 
them? That is the first consideration in music, 
because, if the performance is faulty for any 
reason whatever, the finest music in the world 
can become unbearable. 


These Victor Records have taken cap- . 


tive the voice afd the artistic qualities 
that this young tenor possesses. Gigli’s 
tenor rings from a vigorous, youthful 
soul in songs of pure beauty. 


Santa Lucia Luntana 

Serenade (Rimpianto) 645 $1.50 
Gioconda— Cielo e mar 

Pagliacci — Vesti la giubba t 643 1.50 
Africana—O Paradiso ! 

Faust —Salve, dimora 6138 2.00 


The Victor recordings by Pablo Casals 
represent the perfection of ’cello play- 
ing. Rich and limpid tone, flawless 
bowing, phrasing which is wordless 
poetry —these distinguish the records of 
this very great master of the instrument. 


Goyescas —Intermezzo 


Adagio (Bach) } 6501 $2.00 


There is but one Victrola and that is made by the Victor Company 
Look for these Victor trade marks 


Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Led., Montreal 


Canadian price-list on request 


Werrenrath’s baritone, clear, smooth 
and sympathetic, is at its best today. He 
began early making records for the 
Victor Company and gained instant 
favor with the large Victor public. 


Dreaming Alone in the Twilight 

Love Sends a Little Gift of Roses } 843 $1.50 
Story of the Rose 

Tell Me Daisy } 846 = 1.50 
Danny Deever 

On the Road to Mandalay } 6360 2.00 


Victrola No. 215 
$150 
Mahogany, oak or wainut 
Victrola No. § 215 (Special), $160 
Specially d d 
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